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[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 20, 1918.] 


HE improved situation of the Allies 
which developed at the beginning of 
the fifth year of the war was so material- 
ly enhanced during the month ended Sept. 
20 that the doom of the Central Powers 
to total defeat seemed apparent. That 
their fate was sealed was practically ac- 
knowledged by them when, on Sept. 16, 
Austria was made the medium of appeal 
for a “ confidential and non-binding con- 
ference” as preliminary to a peace con- 
gress. This request was immediately re- 
jected by the United States Government, 
while the European Allies gave unofficial 
indications that they would follow suit. 
The unanimous feeling among the En- 
tente Governments, as expressed by au- 
thorized spokesmen, was that of an un- 
shakable resolution to hold no peace con- 
ferences until all invaded countries had 
been entirely evacuated, and until the 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest treaties had 
been annulled; otherwise to force the 
fighting to unconditional surrender. That 
this could be accomplished was demon- 
strated by the continued forward sweep 
of the allied forces from the English 
Channel to the Vosges. 

Every day throughout the month vic- 
tory rested with the Allies; over 200,000 
prisoners were captured, all territory up 
to the Hindenburg line was wrested from 
the enemy, and at numerous points the 
line was breached to a depth varying 
from five to fifteen miles, while the 
American Army, by wiping out the St. 
Mihiel salient and recovering 155 square 
miles of territory, held by Germany since 
1914, not only removed an old menace, 
but turned the threat in the other direc- 
tion—against the German stronghold of 
Metz, the key to the vital Briey iron 
mines. To add to the perils of the Cen- 
tral Powers, the offensive launched in 
Macedonia Sept. 14, by the Serbian- 
French-British-Greek Armies threatened 
Bulgaria’s hold on Serbia and seriously 
menaced Bulgaria itself. 

The situation in Russia became more 
encouraging. The allied troops made 
substantial progress, being received 


everywhere with friendly demonstra- 
tions, and the real leaders of Russia be- 
gan to crystallize public action against 
the Bolsheviki, whose power was fast 
crumbling. An alliance between the Bol- 
sheviki and Germany followed the pub- 
lication by the United States Govern- 
ment of documentary proof that in their 
administration they were the bribed 
agents of Germany and were deliberate- 
ly betraying their country for German 
gold. 

The formal recognition of the Czecho- 
slovaks by the United States as an inde- 
pendent nation, with the intimation that 
a similar recognition would be given the 
Jugoslavs and Poles by all the allied na- 
tions, foreshadowed the complete dis- 
memberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the recasting of the map of . 
Europe as a result of the war. 

The resignation of Ambassador Page 
was announced, and his successor was 
named. The month brought no other dip- 
lomatic changes of importance. 

The United States held a registration 
of all males between 18 and 45 on Sept. 
12, and about 13,000,000 were registered 
without any friction or confusion; it was 
announced that the first draft would be 
for youths of 19 and 20 years and for 
men of 32 to 36 years, inclusive; also 
that provision would be made for an 
army of 4,800,000 in 1919, and that a 
total of $24,000,000,000 would be the ap- 
proximate outlay of the United States 
for army purposes in the year 1918-19. 
All other war activities in the United 
States were at high pressure, and the 
flood of troops to France continued with- 
out interruption, 313,000 having been 
landed in August and a similar number 
in September. 

An important decision was handed 
down by the Federal court regarding the 
sinking of the Lusitania, refuting the 
German assertion that the vessel was 
armed, and declaring that the catas- 
trophe was a monstrous crime of the 
German Government. This decision, an 
important historical document, is printed 
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in its entirety in this issue of CURRENT 
HIsTORY MAGAZINE. 


* * *k 
AMERICA’S FIRST CASUALTIES 


HE United States War Department 
authorized the following statement 


on Sept. 4, 1918: 


Today is the anniversary of the first 
casualties in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. The four men killed and the 
nine wounded were members of the Medi- 
cal Department of the army, noncom- 
batants engaged in merciful work. 

On Sept. 4, 1917, a German airplane 
attacked the hospital group at Dannes 
Camiers, where the members of United 
States Army Bases No. 5 (Harvard unit, 
Boston) and No. 12 (Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago) were operating British 
General Hospitals Nos. 11 and 18, re- 
spectively. Five bombs fell in or close to 
the ward barracks, and their explosion re- 
sulted in the death or injury of the first 
members of the American Expeditionary 
Forces killed by the enemy in the per- 
formance of their duty. The names of 
the killed and wounded fo'low: 

KILLeD.—First Lieutenant William Fitz- 
simmons, Private (first class) Leslie G. 
Woods, Private (first class) Rudolph 
Rubine, Jr., Private (first class) Oscar 
Cc. Tugo. 

WounbeED.—First Lieutenant Clarence A. 
McGuire, First Licutenant Thaddeus D. 
Smith, First Lieutenant Rae W. Whidden, 
Private (first class) Elmer C. Sloan, 
Private (first class) Allen Mason, Priv- 
vate Aubery S. McLeod, Private John J. 
Stanton, Private Hirman P. Brower, 
Private J. D. Ewington. 


* * * 
THE KEY To THE WAR 


T Pagny, six miles north of Pont-a- 
Mousson, on Friday, Sept. 13, the 
1st American Army reached a terrain 
which the French Senator, Henry Béren- 
ger, has called the “key to the war.” 
If Germany had not possessed half of 
this terrain in 1914 she could never have 
made war. To be deprived of all of it 
now would drive her out of the war 
within three months, for the terrain in 
question provides the Kaiser’s arma- 
ments with 80 per cent. of their steel. 
This “key to the war” is the Bassin 
de Briey, the richest iron-producing 
region in the world. In 1916 the mines 
of the United Kingdom produced 13,494,- 
658 tons of iron ore and those of the 
United States 39,434,797. In that year 





the Bassin de Briey gave nearly 42,000,- 
000—all to Germany. 

The Bassin de Briey runs from the Bel- 
gian-Luxemburg frontier up the left 
bank of the Moselle at a mean distance 
of ten miles from the river. It; greatest 
length is thirty-five miles, its greatest 
width is twenty-one, and it has an area 
of 225 square miles. Once it was all 
French, but the treaty of Frankfort, in 
May, 1871, ran the frontier line in such 
a way that Germany got nearly half. 

When the present war began, 15,000,- 
000 tons of ore out of her total 
production of 22,000,000 annually came 
to France from her part of the Bassin de 
Briey. Of Germany’s total annual produc- 
tion of 28,000,000 tons 21,000,000 came to 
her from her part of the Bassin de Briey. 
Every year since 1914 Germany has add- 
ed the French share to her own. She has 
also mined every year 6,000,000 tons 
from the terrain where it laps over into 
Luxemburg. All this gives her a total 
tonnage of 49,000,000, all but 7,000,000 of 
which comes from the Bassin de Briey. 

* * * 


AMBASSADOR DAVIS 


ALTER HINES PAGE, who held 
the post of United States Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St. James’s for six 
years, resigned in September on account 
of ill-health, and John W. Davis of West 
Virginia, Solicitor General of the United 
States, was named as his successor. Mr. 
Davis, at the time of his appointment, 
was in Switzerland at the head of the 
American delegation to confer with a 
German mission on the treatment and 
exchange of prisoners of war. He had 
been elected to Congress from the First 
West Virginia District, and had been ap- 
pointed Solicitor General by President 
Wilson in April, 1913. Mr. Davis is a 
lawyer, 45 years of age, a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University, and a 
resident of Clarksburg, W. Va. 


* * * 
COLONIES AS WaR ASSETS 


ERMANY appeared late upon the 
field of colonial expansion; her first 
colony was Togoland, acquired in 1884. 
From that date until the beginning of 
the war she had acquired in colonies 
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and dependencies an area of 1,027,820 


square miles, with a native population 
of 12,041,603 and a white population of 
25,000. The oldest retained French col- 
ony is Guiana, dating from 1626. Today 
her colonial possessions include 3,449,614 
square miles and a population of 40,- 
702,528, about 1,500,000 of whom are 
white. Great Britain, whose colonial em- 
pire dates from the fifteenth century, 
has a colonial or dependent population 
of 400,000,000, spread over an area of 
12,624,485 square miles. 


Germany’s colonial empire is now occu- 
pied by the Allies. In thirty years it 
had developed none of those features or 
resources which have been such a big 
war asset for the colonies of France and 
England. The material in foodstuffs 
alone that has been sent forth from 
British and French possessions for con- 
sumption by the home countries is al- 
most incalculable. 

Of the 7,500,000 soldiers and male 
war workers recruited by Great Britain 
1,900,000 came from her oversea posses- 
sions. The latest number of the Journal 
Officiel tells what the French colonies 
have given. From 1914 till July, 1918, 
Algeria and Tunis had given 340,000 
troops; the Sudan, Senegal, Tonkin, 
and Madagascar, 250,000; the French 
West Indies, 31,000. To this total of 
621,000 fighting men should be added 
238,000 laborers. 

* * * 


RUSSIAN AND FRENCH REVOLUTIONS 


N an attempt to draw a parallel be- 
tween the Russian Revolution and 
the French Revolution of 1789 histo- 
rians have too often sought for similar- 
ities where only contrasts existed, for a 
material comparison where only a psy- 
chological one is possible. Both revolu- 
tions were inevitable and both had been 
consciously and unconsciously prepared 
in a similar fashion. Russia also had 
her Montesquieus, her Voltaires, and her 
Rousseau; a peasantry which wanted 
land of its own; an artisan class which 
desired to possess factories; a bour- 
geoisie which craved to share the na- 
tional life with the nobility; a nobility 
which lived off the laborers and the 
small capitalists, and for this reason 


stood as a wall between them and roy- 
alty, forever hiding the truth from the 
latter. 


In each country an unexpected acci- 
dent precipitated revolution. Both Paris 
and Petrograd wanted bread. The Na- 
tional Guard declined to fire on the Paris 
mob—the Cossacks on the Petrograd 
mob. The monarchies were overthrown, 
and in each case the intellectuals and 
the bourgeoisie found themselves trying 
to establish a responsible Government, 
without any clear conception of what 
that Government should be. They ap- 
pealed to the law. There was none. 
Knowing the monarchs were not to 
blame, but that it was the system which 
was at fault, they shielded them. Mean- 
while, the masses became articulate. 
They mistook freedom for license. From 
words they passed to action as undis- 
ciplined as had been their intellectual 
evolution. 


France had her States General; Rus-’ 
sia her Duma. France tried to have a 
Constituent Assembly; so did Russia. 
France had her Mirabeau; Russia, her 
Lvoff and Kerensky. Then came the 
coup de main of Aug. 10, 1792, in 
Paris, and the coup d’état of Nov. 7, 
1917, in Russia. In France the moun- 
tain gained the upper hand. In Russia, 
the Bolsheviki. Both came from the 
depths, bringing with them the illiteracy 
and the bestial cravings of generations 
of intellectual asphyxia. 


So ended the first phase. Then 
France had her Danton and Marat; Rus- 
sia, her Trotzky and Lenine. Louis 
XVI. was executed; so was Nicholas II. 
The fate of the Dauphin has been a 
mystery of the ages; the fate of the 
Czarevich seems likely to become an- 
other. Legalized terror then reigned 
in each country. Marat then had his 
Charlotte Corday. There have been sev- 
eral Charlotte Cordays seeking Lenine’s 
life. 


So ended the second phase. Then the 
Terror reigned again. It devoured itself 
in France. It is now feeding upon itself 
in Russia. In France it passed with 
the execution of Robespierre and the 
Ninth of Thermidor. Behind the back 
of Robespierre constructive forces had 
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been at work which were to save France. 
Whether Russia is to be inflicted with 
a Robespierre before she can be saved 
is in the lap of the gods. There are 
forces, however, at work in Russia which 
were unknown in France and in her age 
of revolution and regeneration. 
* * * 


WANTON DESTRUCTION 


A’ Chateau-Thierry an American jour- 
nalist, Don Martin, visited a large 
number of looted and wrecked private 
residences. As indicative of the general 
looting and wanton destruction which 
was revealed everywhere in that region, 
he sets forth these items of what the 
Germans did in one single home: 


Threw an ink bottle against a seven- 
foot mirror, afterward splashing ink on 
the walls and ceiling. 

Jammed a bayonet through the works 
of five handsome marble clocks. 

Tore covers and blocks of pages from 
costly volumes and strew more than 500 
books about the floor, practically ruin- 
ing a library which was very evidently 
the pride of a booklover. 

Tore a Teddy bear in two; pulled arms 
and legs from large dolls; smashed a 
doll cradle and generally wrecked a 
child’s nursery. 

Smashed all the china in a cabinet and 
a cupboard and_ shattered expensive 
glassware. 

Slit oil paintings and stamped holes in 
pictures, which had been torn from the 
walls and left on the floor. 

Broke the keys on a costly piano. 

Knocked tops off vases and fancy urns. 

Slit tapestries and curtains to ribbons. 

Threw bottles against handsomely dec- 
orated walls and poured various kinds of 
sauces and other liquids on expensive 
rugs and carpets. 

Rifled every drawer in the house; blew 
open a small safe; threw trinkets and 
fancy articles of wearing apparel all over. 

Wrecked beds, dresses, and mirrors in 
all the sleeping rooms. 

* * * 


Noyon IN HIsToRY 


OYON, which was recaptured by the 

French in September, is famed in 
history. Before Europe entered the 
Christian era Noyon, then Noviomagus 
Veromanduorum, was the seat of de- 
termined opposition to all-conquering 
Rome. In turn it was the field of stir- 
ring battle between Gaul and Roman, 
Roman and German barbarian, Frank 
and German, Frank and Frank, French- 


man and Englishman, and now between 
Frenchmen, with English allies, and the 
German. The currents of history have 
washed high around this little city of 
France. 

Charlemagne was crowned there in 768. 
Pepin the Short held his coronation there 
in 752. Thus the roots of the united, 
first-rank great power, France, reach 
back for their beginning to this city. 
Noyon was plundered and destroyed by 
the Normans in 859. It was ravaged by 
the English and Burgundians and the 
whole country round about completely 
devastated during the Hundred Years’ 
War. It was captured and sacked by 
the Spaniards in 1552, and again in 1594, 
when Henry IV. expelled the Leaguers. 
It was Christianized at the close of the 
third century by that saint of many 
legends, St. Quentin. John Calvin, the 
great reformer, was born there in 1509. 

* * * 
DRIN KING WATER FOR JERUSALEM 


HAT the Turks could not do at 
Jerusalem in 400 years of rule, the 
British ‘engineers accomplished in ten 
weeks. The picturesque water carrier is 
passing. The germs that infested his 
leathern water bags no longer endanger 
the lives of the citizens, and the deadly 
perils which lurk in cistern water have 
been to a large extent removed. For its 
water Jerusalem used to rely mainly 
upon the Winter rainfall to fill its 
cisterns. Practically every house has its 
underground reservoir. But many had 
fallen into disrepair, and most of them 
required cleaning. To supplement the 
cistern supply the-Mosque of Omar reser- 
voir halved with Bethlehem the water 
which flowed from near Solomon’s Pool 
down an aqueduct constructed by Roman 
engineers under Herod before the Saviour 
was born. This was not nearly sufficient, 
nor was it so constant a supply as that 
provided by our army engineers. They 
went further afield. They found a group 
of springheads in an absolutely clean 
gathering ground on the hills yielding 
some 14,000 gallons an hour, and this 
water, which was running to waste, is 
lifted to the top of a hill, from which it 
flows by gravity through a long pipe line 
into Jerusalem. Supplies run direct to 
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the hospitals, and at standpipes all over 
the city the inhabitants take as much as 
they desire. The water consumption of 
the people has become ten times what it 
was last year. 

* * * 
“ GasLess ” SUNDAYS FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


HE Fuel Administration on Aug. 

27 called upon the public in States 
east of the Mississippi River to cease 
the using of all classes of automo- 
biles, (with a few named exceptions,) 
motor cycles, and motor boats on Sundays 
until further notice, as a gasoline con- 
servation measure. The action was 
taken to meet a threatened shortage of 
gasoline for shipment overseas, created 
by the increased domestic demands and 
extensive military operations in France. 
The owners and users of automobiles 
complied with the request with wonder- 
ful unanimity, and the strange spectacle 
was witnessed of city streets and country 
roads entirely empty of their usual Sun- 
day traffic. This continued to be true 
each Sunday while the suspension lasted. 
Fuel Administration officials estimated 
that the saving of gasoline each Sunday 
was about 8,000,000 gallons. 

* * * 
THE GREAT TASK OF THE AMERICAN RED 
Cross 


AJOR JAMES H. PERKINS, head 

of the American Red Cross Com- 
mission overseas, made the following 
statement in August regarding the activ- 
ities of the Red Cross in Europe: 


In the last push we took care of prac- 
tically all the American wounded in the 
French war zone. In and about Paris 
we have established 7,000 beds. Twice we 
have given sums of £250,000 to the British 
Red Cross, and we have contributed to the 
funds of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals. 
In every direction we work with the 
French authorities. Through our home 
service, an organization that has branches 
in every town in America, over 300,000 
families of soldiers have been helped in 
some way, and similar work is being done 
for French soldiers. 

To their Red Cross we have given 10,- 
000,000 francs, and through our Civilian 
Relief work we are assisting the French 
authorities to establish relief centres to 
provide supplies for refugees and to be- 
stow upon them the means to start life 
again. About 1,000 refugees a day were 
coming through Switzerland, many of 


whom were traveling twenty miles from 
their homes into unknown country, not 
knowing where they were to find shelter. 
The work of feeding, comforting, clothing, 
and helping to establish such numbers of 
people is stupendous. Of the courage, 
tenacity of purpose, and bravery of these 
French exiles one must speak in the high- 
est terms of admiration. In one month 
254,000 French civilians were assisted by 
the Civil Affairs Department, in conjunc- 
tion with the American Red Cross. Chil- 
dren’s welfare centres are part of the vast 
undertaking, schools for the training of 
district nurses are started, and in vari- 
ous directions succor is given to the af- 
flicted. 

The American Field Canteen Service is 
another branch of our industry; 1,500,000 
meals were served in July to the troops. 
Every wounded man who goes to one of 
these centres is supplied with food and 
drink. As to nurses, there were 20,000 
fully trained and registered in active serv- 
ice last Summer, and a campaign is being 
carried on to raise the number to 25,000 
before Dec. 31. ° 

a “Sr 2 


MALvy’s PARTING WORDS 


MALVY, former Minister of the 

¢ Interior, who was banished from 

France for five years, before his de- 

parture for Spain on Aug. 11, 1918, ad- 

dressed a letter to the President of the 
Senate in which he said: 


I have been expelled by a judgment 
which is at one and the same time an 
attack on the Constitution and the laws 
of the sacred right of defense. Neverthe- 
less, desirous at this grave hour, when 
the fate of France is being decided, that 
her effort should not be weakened by any 
agitation, I obey the order made against 
me. I leave France, but I do so crying 
aloud that I do not and will never accept 
this political judgment, which turns on a 
question of policy. 

He then states that his real crime dates 
from 1917, when he acted as umpire in 
the strikes, which he was at one time 
during the proceedings accused of having 
provoked. From this time, he says, date 
also the complaints against him. In the 
eyes of his opponents his real crime was 
that he had obliged the masters to meet 
the representatives of their employes in 
order to satisfy their just claims. He 
remains faithful “to that policy of na- 
tional unity and of trust in the people, 
convinced that it was and remains the 
only policy capable of maintaining that 
social peace which I am happy to have 
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been able to maintain without trouble or 
incident during the forty-two months of 
my Ministry. This social peace is a con- 
dition indispensable to victory. I love 
my country too much to do anything to- 
day which could hurt her. France above 
everything!” He is going away, the ex- 
Minister continues, his heart bruised by 
injustice, but strong in the knowledge he 
has been wronged. Exhorting those who 
may be counted his partisans, he says: 


To all those who are with me in this 
cruel trial I address from the bottom of 
my heart a passionate appeal that they 
should continue to give, as before, the 
best of themselves for the national de- 
fense, which is more than ever insepa- 
rable from the defense of the republic. 
Let the victory of France, which must 
be that of right and the independence of 
peoples, rest first in our cares. With it 
will sound the hour of retaliation, justice, 
and democracy. It is my consolation, 
as I put my foot into exile, to foresee 
both in*the near future. 

. 2 wt 


BRITISH VOTES OF CREDIT 


HE following are the details of the 
votes of credit of Great Britain since 
the war began: 


EEE Leh ch e050 obec Vs ben wee £362,000,000 
ED: slecibwn pp aeebe since cobess 1,420,000,000 
EIEN nic: s'0 0's ow bie wee ona Ries 2,010,000,000 
oS er eee rr 2,450,000,000 
BONG=19 (to Gate). 2... .0wcsees 1,800,000,000 


£8,042,000,000 

This total, translated into dollars, is 
$40,210,000,000. 

The vote of $3,500,000,000 by Parlia- 
ment Aug. 2, 1918, brought the total for 
the current year to $9,000,000,000, The 
debts due Great Britain from war loans 
on Aug. 1, 1918, were as follows: The 
Dominions, $1,042,500,000; Russia, $2,- 
940,000,000; France, $2,010,000,000; Italy, 
$1,565,000,000; Belgium, Serbia, and 
Greece, $595,000,000. 


* * * 


THE Czar’s DEATH 


HE manner of the Czar’s death is a 
mystery. It was at first reported 
that he had been tried and executed on a 
tribunal’s order. A telegram from Arch- 
angel, dated Aug. 16, stated: 


No trace was found of the body of the 
Czar Nicholas when the Czechoslovaks 
captured Ekaterinburg on July 26, accord- 
ing to information brought to Mr. Francis 


by an officer of the Czech Army, who has 
arrived at Archangel with dispatches from 
the American Consul at Ekaterinburg, 
after a long and perilous trip through two 
lines of hostile Bolsheviki. The officer 
said there was no definite information as 
to how the Czar’s body had been disposed 
of, but the report to which most credence 
was given was that it had been taken to 
the deepest pit in the Ekaterinburg coal 
mine, where it was destroyed. The execu- 
tion of the Czar took place on July 16. 
So far as the officer had been able to 
learn, the Commandant of the Ekaterin- 
burg Soviet, who was reported to be a 
sailor, killed the Czar with a _ revolver. 
A Red Guard, who had first been com- 
manded to kill the Czar, refused, as also 
did a Lettish firing party. The Command- 
ant then drew his revolver and shot the 
Czar dead. The officer, however, had 
heard many other versions of the affair. 


* * 


HE German defeats in the neighbor- 

hood of Armentiéres involved a 
German officer who is perhaps better 
known to the reading public of the allied 
nations than almost any of the German 
Generals. He is General Bernhardi, the 
author of the famous book which so 
frankly revealed Germany’s war aims. 
He commands the 55th Corps of the 
6th Army, which has been steadily 
driven back by the Briti~h across the 
plain of the Lys toward Armentiéres. 
The 55th Corps was badly hit in 
endeavoring to hold the Merville salient 
confronting the forest of Nieppe. It lost 
many positions and was badly shaken by 
the enfilading fire of the British bat- 
teries as it retired. 

* * * 


HE famous cathedral St. Gervais at 

Soissons was badly battered by Ger- 
man guns in September. Enormous 
breaches were made in the _ splendid 
facade. The upper gallery was three- 
quarters destroyed, while the lower gal- 
lery was wrecked. The statues fell one 
by one from the tower. The ancient Ab- 
bey of St. Jean-des-Mignes, in which 
Thomas 4 Becket spent several years, 
was practically destroyed. Both towers 
were decapitated, while the facade was 
pierced in many places. The vault fell 
in, and the rich ornamentation of the left 
tower disappeared, with the exception of 
the statues of two saints that remained 
facing the enemy. 


ee ee 
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GERMAN USE OF POISON GaAs 


HE report that the German Govern- 

ment had proposed through the Swiss 
Red Cross organization the abolition of 
the use of poison gas is nullified by the 
following order of the 7th German Army, 
issued in August, 1918. It shows that 
the fullest possible use is to be made of 
poison gas: 

In order that he may have at his dis- 
posal a certain number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the active 
army (that is, professional soldiers who 
will remain in the army) who are familiar 
with the working of the gas service and 
who can be employed in the formations of 
this service, which it is intended to retain, 
the Minister of War wishes to know the 
names of competent officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who have distinguished 
themselves in the gas service during the 
war and wish to remain in it after the 
war. Officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers of gas units now attached to the 
7th Army who wish to do this are invited 
to send in their names to their military 
superiors before July 25, mentioning their 
unit, rank, and seniority, and also the 
branch of the gas service which they 
know and the kind of work for which 
they are particularly suited. Applicants 
mutilated in consequence of wounds should 
indicate the extent to which their capacity 
has been reduced by their injuries. 


* * Eo 


PRUSSIA AND THE SWORD 


TN 1860 Bavaria was striving to bring 
i about the cohesion of the German 
States and the regeneration of her 
neighbor Prussia by intellectual, moral 
suasion. Prussia was trying to do the 
same thing with the sword, and she and 
Bavaria clashed. Today King Ludwig, 
who in 1866 was an officer in the 2d 
Regiment of Uhlans, limps about with a 
Prussian bullet in his body—a memento 
of that year. It may have been a recol- 
lection of what subsequently forced Ba- 
varia into the Prussian fold that caused 
the editor of the Miinchener Post to write 
as follows on July 18: 


If Prussia had known how to conquer 
the materialism of her ruling classes and 
brought about the triumph of a high 
ethic ‘deal of duty, she would have con- 
querea Germany morally during this war. 
But ‘‘ Prussia must not have moral con- 
quests,’’ decree the chiefs who have 
everywhere erected altars for the worship 
of the sword and have recently once 
more set forth their arrogant desires for 


the present and their haughty hopes for 
the future. In three sittings the Prussian 
House of Lords made war on every fresh 
and new idea. It opposed the change of 
personal Government into a Parliament- 
ary system, the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage, a peace by agreement, 
&e. Count Behr-Behrenhoff made a 
pathetic speech against the resolution of 
the Reichstag of July 19. 

Yes, Prussia can renounce moral con- 
quests! Forward! Conquer by force, by 
the sword, by blood, and down with ideas 
of moral conquest! And yet! Last ses- 
sion the President announced to the en- 
tire world that the ethical ideal of duty 
was born in Prussia, that the State of 
the Hohenzollerns was based on the ideas 
of duty and authority, and that this 
State, therefore, must be the centre of 
the German Empire. Quite the contrary 
was said by Frederick William IV.: 
‘“* Prussia ought to resolve herself into 
Germany and the Germans.’”’ Instead of 
this Germany has humbly crystallized 
around Prussia. 

ee 

HE United States Navy has built a 

base hospital on the Irish coast on 


the grounds of an old estate. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S MARCHING 
EQquIP MENT 


HE full marching equipment of the 

American soldier weighs seventy 
pounds. Over the shoulders, attached so 
as to rest on the back, are shelter half, 
haversack, trench helmet, trench tool, 
and blanket roll. Strapped to the am- 
munition belt are canteen and first-aid 
package at the right and sheathed bay- 
onet at the left. 

The mess kit, containing knife, fork, 
spoon, cup, and a combination frying 
pan and plate, all of aluminium, is sus- 
pended at one end of a strap, which 
passes behind the neck and, crossing over 
the chest, hangs below the waist. On the 
other end of the strap are the special 
tools of the soldier’s branch of the 
army—the wires and pincers of the Sig- 
nal Corps or the wrench and jack of the 
engineer. 

The shelter half is so named be- 
cause it makes half of a tent in which 
there is just room for two men to bunk. 
Rations and personal belongings, such as 
soap, toothbrush, cigarettes, and under- 
wear are carried in the haversack. Most 
extra clothing, however, is put in a dun- 
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nage bag, which travels in a _ supply 
wagon. Blankets are rolled in a water- 
proof slicker and the canteen is incased 
in a canvas cover, which keeps the water 


cool. 
* a * 


NE THOUSAND Victoria Crosses 
have been awarded since the decora- 
tion was instituted by Queen Victoria at 
the time of the Indian Mutiny, when 182 
crosses were awarded. In the Crimean 
War 111 V. C.’s were won; in the South 
African war 78, in the Zulu war 23, and 
in the Afghan war 16. Nearly 200 were 
awarded in the present war up to Sep- 
tember, 1916, and the thousandth on the 
roll was obtained by Driver Dalziel, an 
Australian. It is calculated that not 
more than half the recipients of the 
honor during the last four years are now 
alive. 
* * * 
HE National Industrial Conference 
Board asserts that the cost of living 
between July, 1914, and July, 1918, in- 
creased in the United States 50 to 55 per 
cent. The increases found for the differ- 
ent items that go to make up the budget 
of the average family were: Food, 62 
per cent.; rent, 15 per cent.; clothing, 77 
per cent.; fuel and light, 45 per cent.; 
sundries, 50 per cent. 
* oe * 


Crops THAT HELPED TO SAVE ENGLAND 
NFORMATION collected on June 4 
shows that the total arable area in 
England and Wales in 1918 was 12,398,- 
730 acres, representing an increase of 
1,152,620 acres, or 10 per cent. over the 
arable area of 1917. This is the largest 
area returned for the last twenty years. 
The area under permanent grass is 14,- 
588,900 acres, adecrease of 1,246,470 acres 
on the year. The total area under crops 
and grass thus amounts to 26,987,630 
acres, as compared with 27,081,480 acres 
in 1917. The greater part of the grass 
land plowed up has been placed under 
wheat and oats. The increase in the area 
under wheat is 638,260 acres, or 33 per 
cent.,and the total under this crop in 1918 
amounts to 2,556,740 acres, which is the 
largest since 1884. Potatoes increased 


25 per cent. over 1917; the number of 
horses increased 3,000; cows and heifers 
increased 113,000; beef cattle were 27,000 
less than in 1917. 


* * 


EARLY 1,000,000 men, or half the 

railroad employes in the United 
States, received increased pay as from 
Jan. 1, 1918. The men affected by this 
increase were those who did not share 
in the previous raising of wages, and 
consisted mainly of unorganized workers 
drawing relatively low pay. The total 
annual increase in wages was thereby 
brought up to nearly $500,000,000 since 


the beginning of Government control. 
* * * 


PEACE IDEAS OF GERMANY’S CHIEF 
SEAPORT 


|. following resolutions were passed 

May 19 by the Corporation of Ham- 
burg by unanimous vote, except of the 
Socialists, who voted nay: 


Having regard to the empire’s financial 
situation and to the position of the Fed- 
eral States, sorely tried by war, we pro- 
pose that the Senate should request the 
Federal Council to press at the forthcom- 
ing conclusion of peace that the following 
points shall be conceded, in addition to 
satisfactory guarantees: 

(1) A sufficient war indemnity from our 
enemies, for which the guaranteed deliv- 
ery of raw materials may eventually be 
substituted; 

(2) The formation of great colonial pos- 
sessions entirely corresponding to Ger- 
many’s needs; 

(3) An effective guarantee of the just 
German claims on foreign countries and 
the restoration of all rights stipulated by 
contracts relating to landed property, 
concessions, &c., appropriated during the 
war in enemy foreign countries; 

(4) The restoration of German trade by 
the defeat of all possible efforts of the 
enemy to boycott Germany; 

(5) An adequate guarantee for the free 
and unrestricted traffic of German ships 
on all seas, and particularly the granting 
of full equality to these ships in all 
enemy ports. 

Having regard to the gigantic and irrep- 
arable losses, both of blood and treas- 
ure, which every further day of war in- 
volves, efforts must be made that on our 
side war should not be prolonged owing 
to demands the fulfillment of which is 
not an absolutely necessary condition for 
our existence or for our complete freedom 
of development, 
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Germany’s Blackest Month 


Her Armies Driven Back to the Hindenburg Line, 
Which Is Flanked by the Allies—Americans 
Wipe Out the St. Mihiel Salient 


[PERIOD FROM AUG. 18 TO SEPT. 18, 1918.] 


ITH constant losses of men, ma- 
terial, and terrain on the side 
of the enemy, the narrative of 


the month is a continuation of 
that of the preceding. The pushing back 
of the enemy to the Hindenburg line, 
however, has developed two new feat- 
ures. To the north and the south of the 
line Foch has been able to develop sa- 
lients of his own which penetrate to the 
rear of the German line of departure of 
March 21. This line was also penetrated 
at its centre near St. Quentin on Sept. 18. 

On Sept. 12 the 1st American Army 
began operations which ultimately anni- 
hilated the vertex of the St. Mihiel sa- 
lient. Here approaches have been gained 
leading to the iron region of the Bassin 
de Briey on the north and to the fortifi- 
cations of Metz on the east. There is 
German authority for the fact that with- 
out the steel products derived from the 
Bassin de Briey the enemy could rot con- 
tinue the war beyond three months. 

A larger aspect of the St. Mihiel cf- 
fensive concerns lines of communication 
vital to the enemy. This links it up with 
the operations from Flanders to Cham- 
pagne. All occupied France is fed by 
two great trunk systems with many 
lateral lines running from the bases in 
Belgium and Northern Germany down 
to the front. One system runs from Lille 
southeast to Rheims. That covers Flan- 
ders, Artois, Picardy, and Aisne. The 
other runs northwest from Metz to Mé- 
ziéres, near the Belgian frontier. The 
Americans pushing back the St. Mihiel 
salient were on Sept. 18 a few miles from 
the latter, which feeds the Germans in 
Champagne, Argonne, and before Ver- 
dun. 

There is no doubt that Ludendorff’s 
plans for an orderly, economic retreat 
to the Hindenburg line, or beyond, have 
been seriously compromised by the con- 


stant pressure exercised by Foch and 
his consummate skill in enveloping posi- 
tions which had been fortified for frontal 
attacks. The enemy has lost 80,000 
prisoners and 250 guns since the last 
week in August, making a total of 200,- 
000 prisoners and 2,250 guns since July 
18. His divisions available for work on 
the Western front have been reduced 
from 204 to 196. As the month closes 
there comes the news that twenty 
divisions have been disbanded in order 
to fill gaps in others. The number of 
troops to a division has gradually 
dropped in the last two years from 20,- 
000 to less than 138,000. Many refitted 
German divisions now sent back to the 
front have scarcely 8,000 men. 


AMERICANS AT ST, MIHIEL 


On Sept. 12 the 1st American Army 
to be mobilized in France, operating 
under the American Commander in Chief, 
General Pershing, began an assault 
against the famous St. Mihiel salient, 
which for four years had enveloped the 
Plain of the Woevre, with its bridgehead 
on the Meuse, and, standing as guardian 
to the great iron fields stretching north 
through the Bassin de Briey to the Bel- 
gian-Luxemburg frontier, had remained 
as an outpost to the twenty-eight forts of 
Metz in the bowl of the Moselle. Its 
presence, together with Metz, prevented 
any attempt to invade German Lor- 
raine from the lines left by Castelnau in 
September, 1914, when he withdrew with 
the 2d French Army across the border. 

General Pershing’s offensive had been 
prepared with consummate skill, with 
vast resources of men and material. His 
artillery preparation is said to have been 
the most scientifically concentrated on 
record. The 1,000 tanks which opened 
the way for the infantry and later for 
the cavalry were operated according to 
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tactics long in experimentation but never 
before used in actual warfare. 

In a week he had recovered an area of 
nearly 200 square miles, menacing the 
Bassin de Briey, which provides the Ger- 
man armaments with 80 per cent. of 
their steel, on the north, and the forts of 
Metz on the east. He had released the 
Verdun-Toul-Nancy railway and was less 
than fifteen miles from the great Ger- 
man trunk line which runs from Metz 
west to Méziéres. He.had captured over 
20,000 prisoners, over 100 guns. 

The principal attack was made north 
from the southern leg of the salient, 
where for eight months American sol- 
diers had been attending the school of 
the trenches. This line runs through a 
marshy and gullied plain, protected on 
the west, south and southeast by strong 
French fortifications. Another attack 
was made from the Heights of the Meuse 
to the northwest, between Dommartin 
and Fresnes. At the same time the 
French wiped out the enemy’s bridge- 
head at St. Mihiel. [See map, Page 43.] 

In,the first day the invaders overran 
the new railway which the Germans had 
built from Thiaucourt down to St. Mihiel 
as a branch to that from Metz. In the 
second they crossed the angle, leaving 
the space within, some 100 square miles, 
to be thrashed out by cavalry, while 
their front ran northwest and southeast 
from Fresnes through Herbeuville, Hat- 
tonchatel, St. Bénoit, Xsmmes, Jaulny, 
Norroy, thence east to the Moselle. 

On Sept. 15 the guns of Metz began 
to open fire on our right wing, and the 
centre pressed forward for a distance of 
three miles on a thirty-three-mile front. 
Up to this date the Germans had offered 
no stubborn resistance. They had so far 
employed only six divisions; now, on 
Sept. 16, their line began to stiffen, and 
the Berlin official reports spoke of fierce 
artillery duels and the repulse of enemy 
assaults. On the 17th the Americans 
gained points at Ronvaux, Manheulles, 
Pintheville, Haumont, and north of Van- 
diéres. Traction guns at Pont-a-Mous- 
son overlooking the Moselle Basin from 
the south, and others moved up on the 
Thiaucourt railway from Toul, began to 
engage the enemy’s forts at Metz. 

Sept. 18 was a day given over princi- 


pally to gun and aircraft duels, with con- 
solidation of our lines at Fresnes and 
Haumont. All along the line one and 
one-half miles to the northeast the Ger- 
mans were concentrating guns and men. 


FLANDERS TO CHAMPAGNE 


A consideration of the month’s events 
on the rest of the front reduces itself 
to the simple proposition of showing 
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THE DIMINISHING LYS SALIENT—ARROWS 
NDICATE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF 
BRITISH ADVANCE 


what Foch has done to overcome the 
advantages gained by  Ludendorff 
through the five phases of the great of- 
fensive which reached its maximum ex- 
pression on July 18, when the initiative 
passed suddenly to Foch by his surprise 
flank attack upon the Marne salient be- 
tween Soissons and Chateau-Thierry. 
By Aug. 18 he had shaved off a fifth 
of the Lys salient. On the Picardy sali- 
ent he had gained the same propor- 
tional amount of territory by a broad- 
side advance toward the Hindenburg 
line over a forty-mile front from Albert 
to Ribecourt, the centre of which had 
reached a point twenty-five miles from 
the famous line. Albert, Bray, 
Chaulnes, Roye, and Lassigny were on 
the point of being reduced. In the south 
the armies of the Imperial Crown Prince 
had been driven north over the Vesle to 
within ten miles of the line they had 
occupied north of the Chemin des Dames 
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on the eve of their excursion to beyond 
the Marne—the third phase of the of- 
fensive begun on May 27. 


The story of the month reveals how 
Foch has progressed on these three sec- 
tors, with two notable additions. On the 
line east of Arras, between the Lys and 
the Picardy salients, he has overrun the 
northern flank of the Hindenburg line 
by forming a new salient which threat- 
ens to flank the Germans out of the 
Lens coal fields from the south and 
menaces the enemy’s depots of Douai and 
Cambrai from the west. On the south- 
ern flank of the line he is threatening 
Laon from the St. Gobain Forest and 
the rear of the Chemin des Dames from 
positions respectively ten and three miles 
distant from their objectives. Here, as 
well as before Arras, he is measurably 
in the rear of the line from which the 
Germans made their offensive on 
March 21. 


ON THE LYS SALIENT 


On the Lys salient the persistent at- 
tacks of the British have constantly 
taken advantage of the retreats of the 
enemy made necessary by the withdraw- 
al of troops to aid other parts of the 
front. Here the most conspicuous suc- 
cesses have been the reoccupation of the 
strategic positions of Merville on Aug. 
19, and of Mont Kemmel, with an at- 
tendant withdrawal on the part of the 
enemy on a twenty-mile front, and the 
loss of 1,500 prisoners, on Aug. 31. 

From the very beginning of their as- 
sault on this line, away back on April 
9, the Germans have been in a precarious 
situation. The salient, which by the end 
of that month had its centre resting on 
the Forest of Nippe, its northern wing 
on Mont Kemmel, and its southern form- 
ing the base of a triangle, (its vertex 
at Béthune and its sides formed by the 
Canal d’Aire and La Bassée Canal,) was 
too deep to be serviceable. It had utterly 
failed to attain its objectives—the ridge 
on the north running from Messines to 
the Mont des Recollets and the flanking 
of the Lens line south. Thus, after the 
initiative had passed to Foch and the as- 
cendency of the Allies was beyond dis- 
pute, it behooved the Germans to extri- 
cate themselves from the Lys salient in 


the most economical manner, qualified 
only by the number of troops Sir Doug- 
las Haig thought it worth while to em- 
ploy against them. 

The operations which secured the reoc- 
cupation of Merville were made on a 
front of 10,000 yards, and reached a 
line running through the town from 
Paradis to Les Puresbecques, and, in the 
neighborhood of Outtersteene, 676 pris- 
oners, together with several machine 
guns and trench mortars, were taken. 


On Aug. 30 the Germans evacuated 
Bailleul, half way between Mont Kem- 
mel and Merville. This was followed 
the next day by the reoccupation of Mont 
Kemmel by the British and the advance 
of their lines to the Lawe River from 
Vieille Chapelle to Lestrem, and to a 
point east of Bailleul known as Lille 
Mountain. The German retreat on that 
day is represented by the loss of three 
segments of the entire arc of the salient 
subtended by the geographic chords, 
Wytschaete (still in their hands)-Bail- 
leul, Outtersteene-Merville, and Merville- 
Festubert. On the following day Haig 
was overrunning the ground between 
these segments. On Sept. 2 American 
detachments north of Wytschaete cap- 
tured Voormezeele, and a few miles to 
the south the British gained Neuve 
Eglise and advanced east of Estaires. 
On Sept. 9 they reached a _ position 
which commanded Wytschaete from the 
west. 


THE BATTLE IN PICARDY 


In a general way the narrative of the 
operations in Picardy, from Aug. 18 till 
Sept. 18, concerns the progress made by 
the Allies from Arras to Soissons to 
force the retirement of the Germans 
upon and beyond the Hindenburg line. 
In this narrative figure the manoeuvres 
of the 1st, 3d, and 4th British Armies 
under, respectively, Generals Horne, 
Byng, and Rawlinson, north of the lateral 
line Bray-Péronne-St. Quentin, and south 
of it the French armies—the ist under 
Debeney, the 3d under Humbert, and 
the 4th and 10th, with the 32d Amer- 
ican Division, under General Mangin. 
Opposed to them are the army groups of 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria and 
the Imperial Crown Prince, in which the 
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armies of von Boehn, von Marwitz, von 
Hutier, and von Schwerin have been 
particularly concerned. 

On Aug. 25, however, Byng crossed the 
Hindenburg line between Arras and 
Bapaume, and began to develop a salient 
in the direction of Cambrai, which soon 
enveloped the so-called “switch line,” 
Drocourt-Quéant. Four days later the 
Americans, with Mangin, drove the Ger- 
mans out of Juvigny—the initial step 
toward forming the line from St. Gobain 
south to the Aisne, which now threatens 
Laon, and the right-rear of the German 
positions south of the Chemin des Dames. 


These two movements, which have 
progressed beyond the German line of 
departure of March 21, will be treated 
of separately after the dates mentioned 
in the foregoing paragraph. Prior to 
these dates the whole line from Arras 
to Soissons will be considered; after them 
the terrain under immediate notice will 
be that confined between the new salients 
of the Allies—before Cambrai on the 
north, and before Laon on the south. 


By Aug. 19 the French had overrun 
the Lassigny massif and had taken 
Fresmiéres on the Roye highway, two 
miles and a half to the north. On that 
day the advance here was linked up with 
the operation in the south, across the 
Oise to Fontenoy, six miles northwest of 
Soissons. The next day came the smash 
from Mangin’s 4th Army between 
the Oise and the Aisne, directed against 
the southern flank of Noyon, but destined 
to be felt, as will be seen, by the Ger- 
mans north of the Vesle, fifty miles to 
the southeast. This attack he continued 
to press home until, on Aug. 29, the 
Americans with him drove the foe out of 
Juvigny, a little village, whose only im- 
portance is strategic. Meanwhile he had 
taken Lassigny on the 21st and Noyon 
on the 29th, while on his left wing Roye 
had fallen on the 27th and Chaulnes on 
the 29th. North of the Somme the Brit- 
ish had begun a drive just north of Al- 
bert on the 21st, which gave them the 
town the next day. The attack north of 
Albert was continued persistently until 
it enabled the British to occupy Bapaume 
on the very day that the French took 
Noyon and the Americans drove the Ger- 


mans from Juvigny. The Hindenburg 
line had been pierced on the 25th. 

On the 30th the French in the south 
took possession of Mont St. Siméon, 
which commanded the Noyon spur and 
opened the way up the Oise. The next 
day the British captured Mont St. Quen- 
tin, which bore the same relation to 
Péronne. On Sept. 1 they took Péronne 
with 2,000 prisoners. 


The foregoing operations were of 
great importance not only in their ac- 
quisitions, which would lead to greater 
things, but also in the revelations they 
made in regard to the enemy’s growing 
weakness. In the north they opened up 
the Bapaume-Cambrai road as far as 
Buigny; the Roye-Pérrone-Cambrai high- 
way to a point two miles north of Pé- 
ronne. In the south they delivered the 
whole length of the Roye-Noyon-Soissons 
railway into the hands of the Allies. 
From Rouy-le-Petit to the Canal du Nord 
the Allies occupied the left bank of the 
Somme and its canal facing St. Quentin, 
fifteen miles to the east behind the Hin- 
denburg line. An advance upon La Fére, 
twelve miles to the south, was also 
opened up the Oise. The dominating posi- 
tion of Thiepval northeast of Albert was 
overrun in a few hours on Aug. 23. In 
the battle of the Somme it had held out 
for three months. 


From Sept. 1 to 6 certain strategic posi- 
tions had been established—east of Pé- 
ronne, Nesle, and on the right bank of 
the Oise; then on the latter date the 
whole line swept forward with an aver- 
age penetration of eight miles. From 
the Somme eastward the line was car- 
ried twelve miles, capturing Chauny and 
the fortress city of Ham, once the prison 
house of “ Napoléon le Petit.” - It was 
the following up of a German retreat go- 
ing on over a front of fifty miles from 
the British sector before Cambrai to the 
Aisne south of the Chemin des Dames. 
What had given it its impetus was the 
crossing by the British of the Canal du 
Nord on a fifteen-mile sweep on Sept. 5. 

From Sept. 8 for ten days the British 
concentrated to envelop St. Quentin and 
the French La Fére. First, the former 
secured Bévoir and Aubigny, while the 
latter crossed the St. Quentin Canal and 
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took Dury, seven miles northwest of La 
Fére. Then respectively Villeveque and 
Vermand, Gibercourt, Rémigny, and 
Liez. On the 17th the British were in 
their old intrenchments before St. Quen- 
tin and the French in theirs before La 
Fére; between, however, the old line had 
not been reached, for the enemy still held 
Clastres on the St. Quentin Canal. 

On Sept. 18 Rawlinson’s 4th British 
Army and Debeney’s 1st French made 
a surprise advance over a twenty-two- 
mile front which carried the outer de- 
fenses of the Hindenburg line at two 
points north of St. Quentin—Villeret and 
from Pontru to Holnon. They took 6,000 
prisoners. The northern point of de- 
parture was Gouzeaucourt, ten miles 
southwest of Hinacourt, six miles north- 
west of La Fére. 


NORTH OF THE VESLE 


By Aug. 1 the last of the troops of 
the Imperial Crown Prince had been 
driven back across the Vesle and that 
part of the Aisne between Condé-sur- 
Aisne and Soissons. Here they were 
prepared for a great frontal attack on 
the angle formed, with its vertex at 
Condé, by the Aisne and the Aisne-Marne 
Canal on the north and the Vesle on the 
south, when, on Aug. 8, Foch started his 
great offensive up the Somme 100 miles 
to the northwest. The shortening of the 
line from Soissons to Rheims had enabled 
the Crown Prince to withdraw two 
armies and then another. Foch had un- 
hesitatingly taken away three armies and 
two American and several independent 
divisions. He had no thought of an ex- 
pensive frontal attack. His idea was 
merely to exert a constant pressure which 
could be augmented in accordance with 
his advance on the northeast, between 
the Ailette and the Aisne—an obvious 
flank movement, which might break 
through between the Vesle and the Aisne, 
between the Aisne and the Chemin des 
Dames, or even in the rear of that great 
highway and that portion of the Hinden- 
burg line which lies between Anizy and 
Craonne. 

From Aug. 5 until Sept. 4 there were 
fierce patrol encounters between Amer- 
icans and Germans on the north bank of 
the Vesle opposite Fismes. Then on the 





latter date the Germans beat a retreat 
on a twenty-mile front between Condé 
and Jonchery, and the next day their 
right wing was driven by the Americans 
over the Aisne west of Condé. Then 
from Condé up the Aisne the pressure 
gradually increased until the end of the 
month, with the enemy intrenched on the 
line Celles-Glennes-Les Venteaux, half 
way through the angle Vesle-Aisne. 

We shall see how the more important 
events on this front were sympathetic 
expressions, whether in regard to the 
enemy or ourselves, of what was passing 
to the northwest of Soissons, particular- 
ly when this sector developed its front 
from St. Gobain to the Ailette, directly 
threatening Laon from the east. To 
that extent, therefore, it may be neces- 
sary to trespass upon ground which has 
no geographical connection with the 
angle Vesle-Aisne opening to the east. 

On Aug. 20 General Mangin’s 4th 
French Army, between the Oise and 
Soissons, made a movement which shook 
the whole line east as far as Rheims. It 
smashed into the German lines to a 
depth of two and a half miles, captured 
seven towns and 8,000 prisoners, and 
extended its front from north of Bailly 
to the Valpriez estate, five miles north- 
west of Soissons, including Champ de 
Merlier, Petit Maupas, Cuts, Hill 160, 
and Vesaponin. It gave the Allies a 
footing on the plateau east of Tartiers 
and an opening toward Camelin. An 
interesting circumstance of this move- 
ment was the fact that the Germans had 
prepared to make an attack on the same 
day and front, but Mangin anticipated 
it by half an hour. The subsequent his- 
tory of this drive, forming part of the 
great movement against Laon, will be 
dwelt on under “The Move Toward 
Laon.” 


Instantly the American pressure over 
the rivers began to assert itself, and on 
Aug. 28 it was moving in force on Ba- 
zoches, fighting for the possession of 
Fismes and directing an artillery fire 
at the German bridgeheads near the 
Vesle-Aisne junction. The night of Sept. 
5-6 was illuminated by the burning of 
German stores between the Vesle and 
the Aisne, a sign that the enemy was 
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falling back from the former. On the 
new front the Americans assumed the 
same tactics of pressure, with a flurry 
northeast of Glennes and Révillon, and 
between Vieil Arcy and Villers-en-Pra- 
véres on Sept. 11. 


MOVE TOWARD CAMBRAI 


This is the story of the advance of the 
1st and 3d British Armies, which, between 
Aug. 25 and Sept. 18, moved toward 
Cambrai and Douai, threatening them 
and the rear of the coal fields at Lens, 
crossing the Hindenburg line on Aug. 25, 
advancing down the Arras-Cambrai 
highway to a point further east than ever 
reached before, carrying the Drocourt- 
Quéant line, fourteen miles long, over 
six miles on Sept. 2, and finally develop- 
ing on the enemy side of the Hindenburg 


line, from just south of Lens to where 
the Canal du Nord crosses the line, a 
new salient whose perimeter came within 
four miles of Douai and three of Cam- 
brai. 

The steps by which this advance was 
made are as follows—always bearing in 
mind that the way to them had been 
paved by the capture of Albert on the 
south and the high ground of the Scarpe 
and Cojeul Rivers, respectively east 
and southeast of Arras, on the south: 
Proceeding in their advance up the Al- 
bert-Bapaume highway and the southern 
bank of the Scarpe, the British, on Aug. 
27, captured a considerable portion of the 
Hindenburg line and occupied Cheérisy, 
Vis-en-Artois, and the Bois du Sart. On 
the 28th, north of the Arras-Chambrai 
road, Canadians captured the villages of 
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Boiry and Pelves. A new impetus was 
given to the advance on the 30th, when 
the British reached Bullecourt, within 
their old lines at the battle of Cambrai 
of last November. The same day, how- 
ever, the Germans made a desperate at- 
tempt to bar the way to the Drocourt- 
Quéant line; nevertheless, advances 
further south were made, and villages 
captured on the Arras-Cambrai and the 
Bapaume roads. 


Then, as has already been said, on 
Sept. 2 the British crossed the Drocourt- 
Quéant line on a six-mile front. This for- 
midable system of intrenched positions 
runs nearly in a straight line from 
Quéant, north to Drocourt, which lies 
some six miles west of Douai. Behind 
the line, but much nearer Douai, the 
Germans have yet a third series of in- 
trenched positions. It may be added that 
Cambrai is protected by similarly for- 
midable defenses, and that between that 
city and Bapaume runs the Hindenburg 
line itself. 

The smashing of the Drocourt-Quéant 
line drove the Germans in a hasty re- 
treat to the Canal du Nord, and on Sept. 
8 Quéant, the point of juncture of the 
two great lines, was carried by storm in 
an advance on a twenty-mile front, with 
a penetration of six. More than 10,000 
prisoners were taken by the British in 
this operation. Two days later, with the 
improved positions north and south of 
Péronne, the British made further prog- 
ress up the Bapaume-Cambrai road. 

On Sept. 12 important progress was 
made toward Cambrai by the capture of 
the villages of Havrincourt, Moeuvres, 
and Trescault; the British at several 
points also reached their old positions 
on the Canal du Nord. 


THE MOVE TOWARD LAON 


The operations of General Mangin’s 
4th and 10th Armies, with the 32d Amer- 
ican Division, which are _ threatening 
Laon and the right-rear of the armies 
of the Imperial Crown Prince south of 
the Chemin des Dames as we close this 
review on Sept. 18, have already been 
dwelt on down to Aug. 29, when the 
Americans driving the Germans out of 
Juvigny laid the foundation for the new 


southern salient between the Oise and 
the Aisne. 

The Juvigny affair was really the key 
to the situation subsequently produced. 
Here for five days succeeding Aug. 29 
one American division fought four of von 
Schwerin’s best and beat them, and 
gained the sobriquet of “ Les Terribles.” 
It captured 2,000 prisoners, and, on a 
narrow front of two miles, made a pene- 
tration of four. The taking of the village 
of Juvigny was a mere incident. But the 
occupation of the Juvigny plateau, the 
breaking through the railway across the 
front of Juvigny and Chavigny, and the 
gaining possession of the St. Quentin-La 
Fére-Soissons highway and of Terny- 
Sorny were events. 

Incidentally Juvigny was the goal in a 
race between the American division and 
the 227th German Division. The former 
had marched from the front near Bel- 
fort; the latter from Metz. When the 
latter arrived the Americans were al- 
ready pressing back the 7th German. 
Then were added to the enemy the 238th 
Division from before Rheims and the 23d 
Reserve Division. All were thrown back 
by “Les Terribles.” 

Meanwhile, on Sept. 1, the French 
troops ascended the Ailette on both banks 
and captured Crécy au Mont on the south 
and gained a footing in the wood west of 
Coucy le Chateau on the north. Be- 
tween the latter and Juvigny they 
stormed the town of Leury and took 
1,000 Germans. The next day they were 
threatening the woody flank to the west 
of the Chemin des Dames, and on Sept. 
5, at Landricourt, near the edge of the 
Coucy Forest, having already reoccupied 
the famous Coucy le Chateau—that relic 
of German barbarism—they were in pos- 
session of a part of their old front as it 
stood before the German offensive. 

On Sept. 8 the Americans could see 
looming up from the horizon to the 
northeast the twin towers of the Laon 
Cathedral. On that day the French 
of Mangin’s 4th Army, taking ad- 
vantage of the advance north of them 
made by Humbert’s army, began the en- 
velopment of that German stronghold, 
the St. Gobain Forest, whose outer woods 
begin ten miles west of Laon. 

Henceforth the principal battle raged 
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around the approaches of the forest, 
where on the 9th the enemy threw in 
new divisions and fortified every avail- 
able site with machine guns. On Sept. 
15 the French captured the plateau east 
of Vauxaillon and the ridge northwest 
of Celles sur Aisne on the southern end 
of the sector—occupations which in- 
fluenced the Germans south of the 
Chemin des Dames, rather than those 
covering the front of Laon. 

On Sept. 16 General Mangin’s armies 
made two thrusts, one against the St. 
Gobain Forest, the other at the Chemin 
des Dames. In the forest the French 
penetrated several groves and captured 
an entire enemy battalion. The thrust 
against the “ Ladies’ Road” was on a 
two-mile front, east of Sancy. It took 
Mont des Singes, northeast of Vaux- 
aillon, and Vailly, on the north bank of 
the Aisne, east of Soissons. 


MACEDONIA WAKES UP 


The revival of allied operations in the 
Balkans, begun Sept. 16, was stated by 
Mr. Balfour to be the prelude to an im- 
portant offensive. This offensive, proba- 
bly begun on account of the sending of 
Austrian and Bulgar armies to the west- 
ern front and the waning of enemy’s 
morale, had been expected for some 
time; first under Sarrail, when Rumania 
entered the war on Bulgaria’s flank, and 
then, under Guillaumant, when Italy, (on 
the left wing of this 300-mile front,) in 
Southern Albania, started an offensive 
to gain possession of the Via Egnatia, 
the enemy’s line from the Adriatic to 
Lake Ochrida, last July. 

At length it has actually begun under 
General Franchet d’Esperey, who is be- 
lieved to have a force of some 350,000 
men, consisting of British, French, Ser- 
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bian, Montenegrin, Italian, and Russian 
troops, a Jugoslav division, and the new 
army of Greece, said to number 200,000. 
These are under his direct command and 
are acting independently of the Italian 
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SCENE OF ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN 
MACEDONIA. THE ARROW INDICATES 
LOCATION OF FIRST REPULSE OF BUL- 
GARIANS 


and French troops on the front from 
Monastir to the Adriatic. 


The attack was launched on a ten-mile 
front between the River Vardar and 
Lake Doiran. In two days French and 
Serbian troops had advanced five miles, 
had occupied a series of important ridges 
opening the way to Strumnitza, and 
taken 3,000° prisoners and 24 machine 
guns. 

Through Sept. 18 the Bulgars, with 
their German allies, were forced back 
for ten miles and the front broadened to 
twenty. The prisoners exceeded 4,000; 
the guns taken, fifty. The Jugoslav di- 
vision stormed the Koziak on the Bul- 
gar’s second line of defense. 
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British Victories on the Somme 


Triumphant Progress Toward and Beyond the 


Hindenburg Line from Lens to St. Quentin 


[See Map, Paces 12-13] 


TT: British on Aug. 8 struck their 
first heavy blow in the great of- 
fensive that had been begun July 

18. They struck along a front of 

twenty-five miles in Picardy, from a 

point near Albert on the Somme to the 

River Avre, above Montdidier. This 

movement was rapidly extended, and by 

Aug. 22 embraced a front from Mont- 

didier northward as far as Lens—more 

than thirty-five miles—with strong 
pressure on the line northward as far as 

Ypres, nearly twenty-fivemiles additional. 

They moved steadily forward, advancing 

with resistless force. The battle was still 

continuing on Sept. 18, at which time 
the British had reached at the north the 
defenses of Cambrai, having broken 
through the Hindenburg line north of 

Marcoing, ten to twelve miles, and were 

encircling the important city of St. 

Quentin, whose capture would force a 

further retirement of the Germans from 

that portion of France. 


CAPTURE OF ALBERT 


The important town of Albert was 
captured Aug. 22; 1,400 prisoners and a 
number of cannon were ‘taken. The 
fiercest battle in this region was in the 
sector of Miraumont, a few miles north 
of Albert, where the Germans resisted 
fiercely. 

At Achiet-le-Grand the German at- 
tacks were in such strength that the 
British retired for a short distance.from 
the outskirts of the town and contented 
themselves for the time being with pour- 
ing bullets into the enemy forces, who in 
their eagerness to win something, no 
matter how small, rushed right into the 
centre of the target formed by the town. 

Tanks were employed to the front of 
the British lines almost everywhere. The 
battle was fought under a scorching sun, 
the men advancing over the dusty, shell- 
churned ground, open shirted or without 
upper garments, the sweat streaming 
down their half-naked bodies. 


At many places heaps of German dead, 
mowed down by the British fire, lay bak- 
ing in the sun, along with the usual 
débris which covers a battlefield. Ef- 
forts are always made by the burial par- 
ties to clear away the dead, but within 
the zone of a roaring battle it is not 
often possible to accomplish this task. 


GENERAL BYNG’S ATTACK 


On the 22d more than 3,000 Germans 
were captured. Henry W. Nevinson de- 
scribed the initial onslaught as follows: 

“ Byng’s attack was divided into two 
sections, a northern of 10,000 yards 
front, and a southern of 5,000 yards; 
and it was arranged that the southern 
section should come into action an hour 
later than the northern. 

“The night was very still, but as the 
hours passed a wet mist formed over the 
earth, though the sky remained cloudless 
and sometimes one could see a star. So 
thick did the mist become that between 
3 and 4 o’clock the trees were dripping 
with moisture almost like rain. Toward 
5 o’clock the first glimmer of dawn was 
just perceptible. 

“ Suddenly, at five minutes to 5, the 
foggy air shook with an outburst of the 
British guns, and orange tongues flick- 
ered in the obscurity. For nearly three 
hours that torrent of smoke and fire and 
death continued like the incessant throb- 
bing of a gigantic mill. 

“Under this barrage the British went 
forward in waves, not leaping out of 
trenches or rushing wildly on, but walk- 
ing quickly forward across No Man’s 
Land, a second wave quickly following 
the first. Tanks led the first line of as- 
sault by about 100 yards.” 

On Aug. 23 the attack was extended 
along a front of thirty miles by the 3d 
and 4th British Armies under Generals 
Byng and Rawlinson. The enemy lost 
wide stretches of ground, numerous 
towns, thousands of men made prisoner, 
and large quantities of materials and 
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guns. He also suffered further heavy 
casualties. 

Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
the German commander, threw his men 
in before the advancing British armies 
in an effort to stave off the inevitable, 
but only to have them mown down again 
and again by storms of metal which 
poured from the British guns. One en- 
tire enemy battalion was annihilated 
during the fighting. 

Dead Germans in great numbers were 
scattered everywhere over the battlefield. 
As an example, 400 enemy dead were ob- 
served on one small piece of ground over 
which the battle had swept. 

With all this fierce fighting, and not- 
withstanding the fact that the British at 
many places fought ove open ground 
against an enemy protected in “ pot 
holes ” and strong points of other kinds, 
the British losses everywhere were ex- 
traordinarily light. 


ENTERING BAPAUME 


On Aug. 24 the British, captured the 
dominating position of Thiepval, north- 
east of Albert, in the face of machine- 
gun and rifle fire, and reached the out- 
skirts of Bapaume, capturing 2,000 
prisoners and bringing their total in ten 
days to over 16,000. The Associated 
Press correspondent in describing the 
action on the 24th wrote: 

“While Field Marshal Haig’s men 
pressed forward with mighty strides on 
the main battlefront today, they had to 
fight for every yard of ground. Con- 
siderable numbers of guns and prisoners 
have been captured all along the line, 
and the British have again inflicted the 
heaviest possible casualties on the enemy. 
The ground over which the battle has 
been fought was invariably littered with 
dead Germans. 

“New German divisions continue to 
arrive in the zone, only to be stood up 
before the advancing British and mowed 
down. While they have been able to 
check in a measure the Allies, they have 
been unable to stay their continuous 
forward movement. 

“There are stories of less than a 
dozen men being left in some of the Ger- 
man companies which had participated 
in the recent fighting. Soldier prisoners 
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captured today expressed themselves 
generally as having lost faith in the 
higher command, while non-commissioned 
officers attributed the defeats to the in- 
efficiencies of the German air service 
and, more especially, to the presence of 
many untrained recruits in the older 
divisions. Some are said to have de- 
serted while on the way to the front to 
participate in this battle.” 


CHANGE IN SITUATION 


The British continued their advance on 
Aug. 26 and 27 in face of stiffer resist- 
ance, capturing many towns, thousands 
of prisoners, and enormous numbers of 
guns. The situation as it appeared Aug. 
27 is thus described by Philip Gibbs, who 
had returned to the front after an ab- 
sence of several weeks: 

“When I went away it was Rup- 
precht’s army that was the chief threat 
against us, and it was an army of per- 
haps 250,000 fresh troops, apart from 
those in line waiting to be hurled against 
us if the German Crown Prince could do 
without them. We knew then that some 
of Rupprecht’s divisions had been sent 
down hurriedly to his relief, but the 
question still remained whether the 
armies holding our part of the battle- 
front would still be strong enough to 
attack us or strong enough to check any 
attempt of ours to advance against them. 

“Since then the tide has turned in an 
astonishing way. It is now the enemy 
who is on the defensive, dreading the 
hammer blows that fall upon him day 
after day, and the initiative of attack is 
so completely in our hands that we are 
able to strike him at many different 
places. 

“Since Aug. 8 we must have taken 
nearly 50,000 prisoners and nearly 500 
guns, and the tale is not yet told because 
our men are going on, taking new strides, 
new batches of Germans, and more bat- 
teries. 

“The change has been greater in the 
minds of men than in the taking of terri- 
tory. On our side the army seems to be 
buoyed up with the enormous hope of 
getting on with this business quickly. 
They are fighting for a quick victory 
and a quick peace so they may get back 
to normal life and wipe this thing clean 
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from the map of Europe and restore the 
world to sane purposes. That is, I am 
sure, their hope, and for almost the first 
time in very truth they see something oz 
its reality in sight. 

“But there is a change also in the 
enemy’s mind. Those German soldiers 
and their officers are changed men since 
March 21, when they launched their of- 
fensive. They no longer have even a dim 
hope of victory on this western front. 
All they hope for now is to defend them- 
selves long enough to gain peace by 
negotiation. Many of them go even 
further than this and admit they do not 
care how peace comes so long as there is 
peace. They are sullen with their own 
officers, and some of those whom I saw 
today were more than sullen.” 


CANADIANS’ BRILLIANT WORK 


Mr. Gibbs, under date of Aug. 27, de- 
scribed the work of the Canadians as fol- 
lows: 

“The arrival of the Canadians was an 
immense surprise to the Germans. The 
last heard of them was outside of Roye 
after their glorious advance on the left 
of the French, and the last thing in the 
world which the enemy expected was to 
find them right in the north beyond Ar- 
ras. That was a brilliant piece of secret 
manoeuvre. Before the Germs - had any 
inkling of their presence the Canadians 
were advancing upon them yesterday 
morning with a sweep of shellfire in 
front of them. Without encountering 
much resistance, they swung around by 
Guemappe and Wancourt over the high 
ground on each side of the Cojeul. Ger- 
mans of the 214th Division, made up of 
men from Rhineland, Stettin, Lower 
Schleswig, and Hessians, were aghast at 
this sudden assault, and either retired or 
gave themselves up in the early stages of 
the Canadian advance. Their resistance 
stiffened on the crest of Monchy Hill, 
and there was fierce fighting all night in 
the trench on the top of Wancourt Spur. 

“But the Canadians were determined 
to get this place, and with great indi- 
vidual gallantry and good leadership 
and most dogged spirit, they worked 
around the machine guns which were 
holding .them off and rushed them in 
the darkness. By morning they held 


the spur, and this body of Canadians, 
who had taken over 820 prisoners yes- 
terday morning, added another 150, with 
many machine guns, most of which 
were captured -in the valley below the 
ridge. All told, the Canadians and 
Scots attacking with them had taken 
about 1,800 prisoners. 

“The highest point most desired by 
the Canadians was the old Wancourt 
tower on the tip of the crest, and this 
they gained in time for a new departure 
this morning, having to change their di- 
rection three times, owing to the lie of 
the ground, and face south instead of 
east after the beginning of the battle, 
which is always a difficult operation. 

“A little further north other Cana- 
dian troops, who had crossed Orange 
Hill and Monchy, that hill which dom- 
inates many miles of country, so that 
the loss of it a few months ago was 
serious to us, advanced again this morn- 
ing to two woods on equally high ground 
beyond for which our men strove many 
times in vain in May of last year. 
Those are the Bois du Sart and the 
Bois de Vert, which we used to see like 
green eyes staring down on our lines 
around Wancourt and Henin, and from 
which always there used to come wicked 
machine-gun fire when any of our troops 
moved in the open valley below. 

“The success of our infantry is the 
more remarkable because in this battle 
very few tanks have been used, and ma- 
chine-gun nests had to be taken in many 
cases without their help.” 


HINDENBURG LINE BROKEN 


On Aug. 28 the British pressed the 
Germans with especial ferocity. The 
important town of Croisilles, on the 
Hindenburg line, was taken, and the Ger- 
mans were forced back to the so-called 
“switch line” of Drocourt-Quéant. Mr. 
Gibbs described the crossing of the Hin- 
denburg line as follows: 

“This advance gives a sense of the 
encrnous movement behind the British 
lines, and there is not a man who is not 
stirred by the motion of it. They ave 
feeling that they indeed are getting on 
with the war. It is like a vast tide of 


life moving very slowly but steadily. 
“ At Poziéres and elsewhere the Brit- 











ish have regained many. of their old am- 
munition dumps, with valuable stores, 
which will come in use again. Every- 
where over the old ground now recap- 
tured there are clumps of British shells, 
and the earth is littered with them, ly- 
ing in piles and gleaming in the rain and 
sun. So fast have the engineers worked 
that trains are now puffing up into 
places taken only a few days ago, and 
this morning I saw how all the pioneers 
and railway men and labor battalions, 
like an enormous army of ants, are 
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working on those old battlefields to make 
a little order out of chaos and get on 
with the war, like the riflemen who are 
walking in front of them. 

“ Life is resumed in the fields and vil- 
lages, which for the Summer months 
have been places of the great dearth. 
Today I saw men cooking food in parts 
of houses without roofs and on the lee 
side of shell-broken walls where only 
three days ago there was the menace of 
immediate slaughter to any living thing 
that passed that way.” 


Recapture of Bapaume and Péronne 
By PHILIP GIBBS 


[CoPpYRIGHTED] 


UGUST, 29, 1918. — Bapaume has 
been taken today, and from the 
hills north of the Scarpe, beyond 

Arras, right away down the line across 
the old Somme battlefields by Ginchy 
and Guillemont and Morval, where the 
British troops are pressing forward, and 
further still in the Australian fighting 
zone by Feuilleres and Belloy, above the 
Somme this side of Péronne, the enemy 
is retreating, and his men are trying to 
get away behind their rearguards before 
they are caught and killed. 

In places the German machine gun- 
ners and rearguard lines are maintain- 
ing a fierce resistance in order to gain 
time for a more orderly retreat of the 
German divisions, and this defense is 
strongest on the northern half of the 
Australian front, perhaps to delay the 
capture of Péronne until they may have 
time to remove their enormous stores. 

Upon our ist and 3d Army fronts, 
from Bapaume and _ Bullecourt’ to 
the north of the Arras-Cambrai road, 
the German Army is stealing away in 
the darkness and daylight from all the 
country west of the Somme and from 
the battlefields beyond Delville Wood 
above. The British are trudging after 
them, kept up by the elation of a yic- 
torious advance, which is better than 
wine to them, because many of these 
men who are now following up the Ger- 
mans in big strides are the same men 
who, in March last, had to fall back over 





the same ground under overwhelming 
odds. The change of fortune is balm to 
their spirits, and every yard of the eat 
is a splendid revenge. 


ELATION OF THE TROOPS 


Because they have the enemy on the 
run they are eager to go on till they can 
walk no further. Officers and men, like 
many I have met today, are high spirited, 
full of odd jokes and laughter, excited a 
little beyond the reserve and quietude 
of the English way, because Fritz is 
still hopping it, as they say, and every 
hour brings them news of more villages 
recaptured, more woods from which the 
Germans have fled, more ground gained 
on the right or left. 


So I found the Australians this morn- 
ing, and in another place some Welsh 
officers who had been moving forwafd 
day after day until they were miles 
away from where they started and far 
out in the wilderness of the Somme bat- 
tlefields. 

“The Old Dragon,” said one of the of- 
ficers of the Welsh troops, “has his tail 
sticking up straight as a crowbar, and 
Welshmen have a right to be proud of 
themselves, because since the 23d, when 
they attacked across the Ancre, they 
have captured place after place, with 
thousands of prisoners, smashed through 
the enemy every time he tried to stand, 
and scared him out of his wits.” 

With English troops on the right and 
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left, it was the Welsh who waded the 
Ancre up to their necks, and with the 
British barrage falling behind them, be- 
cause they had gone too far, attacked 
and took the heights of Usna Hill at the 
bayonet point and afterward stormed 
the fortress position of Thiepval, which 
broke the enemy’s main line of resist- 
ance, and then, with other troops, swept 
across the Poziéres Ridge and Contalmai- 
son and La Boiselle and Orvillers, 
through the Mametz Wood and Eseynd 
to Basentin le Grande. 

“Mametz Wood, captured by the 
Welsh in 1916, has been recaptured in 
1918. Hurrah!” was the wire sent to 
headquarters when the Welsh gained the 
wood on Aug. 25. 


DELVILLE WOOD RETAKEN 


This morning they captured Delville 
Wood, the old Devil’s Wood, which made 
a black chapter of history in 1916, and 
then went on to Ginchy and away to- 
ward Morval with English troops on 
their right through Guillemont. The 
British had Delville Wood for a time a 
day or two ago and then fell back from 
it day before yesterday under fierce 
shelling, but it is again theirs this morn- 
ing, as I saw for myself when I went up 
to it and then took the field track toward 
Ginchy. 

The British turned their heavies on it 
in the night and flung eight-inch shells 
among its dead trees, so that the enemy 
fled from its terror. Three men did not 
escape, but slept stolidly like dead men 
through all the gunfire until awakened. 
This morning, when the Welshmen went 
in® I saw coming down the road 
from Longueval under escort three 
white-faced fellows who still looked 
drugged by sleep but were sheepish as 
they passed. 

I have had many strange and thrilling 
experiences on the battlefields of the 
Somme, from the time when the British 
fought yard by yard in 1916, so that 
every fold of the ground was the arena 
of a new battle and every clump of 
shelled trees, every ditch, every mound 
and heap of ruins was the scene of some 
terrible episode, until a few days after 
March 21, when I saw the British coming 
back across Poziéres Ridge with the 


enemy in close pursuit, and German 
shells falling in old places which for 
years had been immune from fire. 

But today many of those old emotions 
were eclipsed by the glad sense of being 
able to go once more up the Albert-Ba- 
paume road, past La Boiselle, and 
through Contalmaison to the ridge at 
Longueval and Delville Wood, with the 
wonderful feeling that once again some 
foul spell had been lifted from these 
fields and that there was room to roam 
in them again—these places that are 
held by the heroic valor of the British, 
now that the enemy has been driven 
back to his vanishing line of retreat. 


DEAD AMID OLD GRAVES 


To us who have followed this war in 
body and in spirit those upheaved and 
mangled fields are sacred ground, strewn 
with the graves of men who fell there. 
Their graves are there still, as I saw to- 
day, with the white crosses put up to 
them still standing above the turmoil of 
earth. The enemy had not touched them 
and the British shellfire had not de- 
stroyed them. 

So far as I could see, the only dif- 
ference since the enemy sprawled back 
here and stayed a little while and then 
was flung back again is that many 
bodies of gray clad men lie among the 
shell craters, and that the roads and 
tracks are littered with dead horses, so 
that the air is pestilential with foul 
odors and, everywhere among the old 
trenches and new, with their white, up- 
turned chalk and the litter of barbed 
wire, are fresh German notice boards 
pointing the way to firing lines and ob- 
servation posts and giving the directions 
of tracks—nach Mametz, nach Longue- 
val nach Ginchy. They had tried to 
camouflage some of their tracks by 
screens made of rushes, and had dug 
deep shelters under banks and in old 


‘trenches in order to escape from the 


harassing British fire. 

In shell craters and ditches lie their 
helmets, gas masks, rifles, and equip- 
ment, and here and there is the wreckage 
of a field gun or limber, untouched but 
abandoned by the enemy’ in their flight, 
and strewn over all the ground are vast 
numbers of unexploded shells. 
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BACK IN BAPAUME 


Aug. 30.—The places captured by the 
British today and last night are so many 
that the mere list of them is long, from 
north of the Scarpe, where the Scotsmen 
are on the outskirts of Plouvain, after 
their long and gallant fighting, to Bulle- 
court, which’ the Londoners and West 
Lancashire troops took yesterday, going 
further east today than we have ever 
been before and away down south be- 
yond Bapaume and toward Péronne. 

I picked some roses today in Bapaume, 
red rambler roses, which would make a 
garland for the steel helmet of one of 
the New Zealand boys, to whom the 
honor is most due for the capture of 
the town. Bapaume is not a fragrant 
place for rose lovers, and when I went 
into it early this morning, while a new 
battle was in progress outside, German 
shells were smashing among the houses, 
and there was a smell of corruption and 
high explosives in its ruined streets. 

It is the second time we have entered 
Bapaume in triumph after stern fight- 
ing up a long, long trail. I shall never 
forget the thrill of that first entry, on 
March 17 of last year, when I had the 
luck to go in with the Australians up the 
long road from Albert, past Posiéres and 
Le Sar and the Butte de Warlencourt, 
and those frightful places where thou- 
sands of British had fallen on the way. 
It seemed then that Bapaume was the 
goal of victory, and, in spite of the dread- 
ful sights about, one’s spirit rose as one 
passed each shell crater and drew nearer 
to the town. 

A repetition of experiences is never 
quite so fresh in sensation as the first 
adventure, yet, to get again into Ba- 
paume after its loss last March, when 
the German Army came rolling the tide 
back over the Somme battlefields, was a 
thing worth doing. It was another land- 
mark of history, made this time by the 
New Zealanders and English regiments 
fighting beside them. 

I went up through Miraumont and the 
valley of the Ancre, across which the 
Welsh went wading to capture the 
heights of Thiepval on Aug. 28. It was 
a valley of abomination, and the dawn 
lightened its trees, sticking out of deep 


swamps, from which there rose wafts of 
stench, where dead things lay rotting. 
Sandbag emplacements, where men had 
little shelter from storms of fire, were 
white against the charred earth, and 
black stumps were everywhere for miles 
up this valley to Irles and Achiet-le- 
Petit and Grevillers and other places 
near Bapaume where the British had 
been fighting hard these last few days. 

All this tumult of the tortured earth, 
all these pits dug by shells, all this wild 
destruction of places ruined in the first 
year of the war and mangled ever since 
were strewn with relics of German life 
and German death, newly littered here. 
Their great steel helmets punctured by 
bullets or torn like paper by shell splin- 
ters lay in thousands, with gas masks 
and rifles and cartridge belts and gray 
coats. 

Along every mile of the way lay rows 
of stick bombs, never used against the 
British, and dumps of unexploded shells, 
hideous in their potentiality. A few 
dead horses lay on each side of the 
tracks, as they had gone trudging up 
with the British transport before being 
shot. Beside one horse lay a dead white 
dog, the pet of the transport column. 

For a picture of war an artist like 
Orpen should have been here, but the 
men hereabout had other work to do. 
They were getting on with the business 
of bringing up guns across the wild 
wastes of cratered ground, filling up pits 
in the roads for the transport to pass, 
tearing up broken rails that new ones 
might be laid, riding and marching for- 
ward to support their comrades in an- 
other day of fighting. 

They were mostly New Zealanders on 
this way, and although bad stuff was 
flying about—the enemy was crumping 
Grevillers and Achiet-le-Petit and scat- 
tering “high velocities” about in a 
vicious, random. way—many of these 
lads did not trouble themselves to wear 
steel helmets, but kept to their slouch 
hats with the dandy red band. 


CAPTURE OF PERONNE 


Sept. 1—Péronne has fallen today in 
consequence of the Australians’ brilliant 
attack yesterday which resulted in the 
capture of Mont St. Quentin. 
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One of the fine features of the cap- 
ture of Mont St. Quentin was the rapid 
way in which the Australians moved 
their guns forward over the Somme and 
fired at close range on the enemy. This 
was largely due to the work of their en- 
gineers at the river crossings. At one of 
these they discovered several land mines 
laid by the Germans with trip wires art- 
fully concealed, but they routed them out 
and prevented their explosion. 

Part of the secret of the light Aus- 
tralian losses in this attack was the 
quick way in which they dived into the 
German trenches before clearing them, 
getting shelter there after they had 
taken 150 prisoners, so that the hail of 
machine-gun bullets passed harmlessly 
over their heads. 

In the fighting from Aug. 26 until 
yesterday morning they took fully ten 
times more prisoners than their own 
total casualties, which must be a record 
in this war. 

The individual gallantry of the men 
reached the high summit of audacity, as 
when an Australian Corporal in a recent 
action one day heard his comrades de- 
bating how they could destroy an enemy 
post which was giving them great 
trouble and said to them: “ That’s all 
right, I’ll take it.” He slipped one Mills 
bomb in his pocket, crawled through tall 
corn, jumped into the German trench, 
felled the first man he saw, and by sheer 
force of spirit so cowed the garrison of 
the German post that one officer and 
thirteen men surrendered to him. 


FOUR WEEKS’ CHANGES 


It is in the centre of our battlefront, 
by Bullecourt and Riencourt and Ecoust 
and Vraucourt, now recaptured by us 
today, that the enemy has been putting 
up the fiercest resistance, and that our 
men have had hard and bitter fighting. 

In less than four weeks we have almost 
completely reversed the table of fortune, 
so that he has been smashed back twenty 
miles and more, and all the country be- 
tween Amiens and Bapaume and Amiens 
and Péronne is cleared of his men, ex- 
cept of those who lie dead in tne ditches 
and craters, while north of the Scarpe 
we have gone further than ever before 
in this war, and further north still the 


Germans are forced to withdraw from 
positions which they gained by enormous 
sacrifice without our being troubled to 
fight them. 

That is a wonderful chapter of history, 
and the triumph of it, the marvel of it, 
is that these victories have been gained 
very largely by those very troops who 
sustained the full brunt of the German 
offensive in March and again in April. 


CAPTURE OF QUEANT 


Sept. 3.—More than 10,000 prisoners 
behind our lines are the best human 
proof of yesterday’s victory when our 
troops broke the Drocourt-Quéant line, 
and today the enemy is in hard retreat 
from a wide belt of country north and 
south of the Arras-Cambrai road in a 
desperate hurry to escape lest his trans- 
port and troops may be encircled by our 
men, who are pressing their pursuit. 

The capture of Quéant last night 
by our naval brigades, with Pronville be- 
yond it, gives us the enemy’s most im- 
portant pivot where the Drocourt line 


joined the main Hindenburg line, which 
has been completely turned, so that this 
fortress position on which the Germans 
set their hopes of safety in defense is 
now in jeopardy. 

Lowland Scots of the 17th Corps 


are walking along the Hindenburg 
line southeast of Quéant, clearing it of 
any men who may still be in hiding 
there, while the naval men of the Drakes 
and Hoods and Ansons and the Marines 
are following the line of the Hindenburg 
support trenches and curving downward 
to the Valley of the Hirondelle River 
and across its slopes to get astride the 
Bapaume-Cambrai road, which is the 
enemy’s line of retreat for all the heavy 
transport now scurrying away, and 
burning their stores behind them. 

The German command has scraped up 
every unit of every division which still 
gave some hope of fighting quality in 
order to counterattack us with ferocity 
and gain back their Hindenburg line. 
Ten divisions were identified against us 
in the region of Cagnicourt and Dury, 
and we took prisoners of every company 
of every regiment. 

Behind our present front which is mov- 
ing forward so quickly there is for many 
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miles a stricken wilderness. There are 
no landmarks here, as even there are on 
Somme battlefields, where at least there 
are rivers and roads and natural fea- 
tures upon which the imagination may 
fasten for remembrance, but here be- 
yond Neuville-Vitasse and Boiry and 
Croisilles there is nothing but a land- 
scape of bare monotony rising and fall- 
ing slightly from one slope to another 
without highroads cutting across it, 
without a river or a valley to break its 
lines, without even ruins more than rub- 
bish heaps of brick which once were ham- 
lets. 

Trenches marked by hummocks of 
white chalk zigzag over this infernal 
desolation, where tangles of barbed wire, 
all rusted to the color of withered 
bracken; piles of abandoned shell gleam- 
ing wet in the rain, thousands of German 
stick bombs, gas masks, helmets, boots, 
rifles, shattered gun limbers, lorries 
slashed to pieces by explosives, and huts 
broken to matchwood are flung about be- 
tween tumbledown dugouts, deserted 
gunpits, overturned blockhouses, dead 
horses, and deep shell pits. 

Through this plague-stricken land, mile 
after mile to the far horizon, our men are 
marching and our guns are going up and 
our tents are pitched and our wounded 
come walking down. Even to them it 
has become familiar, so that they do not 
turn their heads to study how this ob- 
scenity of a wilderness of death is 
changed to different tones of evil or of 
grimness when the 
through the rainclouds and washes it 
all with its pale gold light, revealing 
more sharply a detail of it all, or how 
it is darkened when the sun is hidden by 
a black mass of clouds piled up above 
the distant slopes. 

Yet there is one feature of the land- 
scape to which the men turned their 
heads when they marched up to battle. 
It is the only thing left standing in all 
this ruin behind our lines with some 
character and meaning beyond a mere 
ruin. In the centre of Croisilles, which 
is quite destroyed, so that hardly one 
brick stands whole upon another, there 
is a Calvary of life size. The figure of 
Christ has been smashed from the cross 
and lies with face upward on a little hil- 


sunlight breaks . 


lock, but the Madonna is still left, al- 
most unscarred, I think, and the figure of 
St. John stands out above all this wreck- 
age with a queer gesture of pity for the 
evil that has been done. 

There were numbers of dismounted 
cavalrymen among our prisoners, wear- 
ing a yellow band around their caps, and 
belonging to the 7th Cavalry Division, 
which has been almost completely de- 
stroyed during the last twenty-four 
hours. These men curse the fate which 
brought them to the west front after an 
easy time in Russia, where they knew 
nothing of British barrages and believed 
the war was won. 

In one camp not far from Arras there 
are today several thousands of prisoners, 
belonging to ten different divisions, and, 
looking at them, one might well wonder 
whether at last one might be justified in 
believing that the German Army is be- 
ginning to crack. 


SCENES BEHIND THE FRONT 


Today the battle was in full progress 
and our guns were firing heavily, and 
now and then German shells came over 
to ruined villages on either side of this 


winding road, bursting with gruff 
coughs, and flinging up vomits of smoke 
and death. Through the black rainclouds 
the sun shone upon these frightful 
places, these huddles of brick and tim- 
ber that gashed the skyline with their 
ribs and fragments, and upon the wreck- 
age of railways and overturned engines 
and old gunpits and earthworks out of 
which we had hurled the enemy on our 
recent progress. That was the back- 
ground of the road, and aleng the road 
itself came an incessant stream of men 
and mules and guns. It was like a long 
frieze on a living panel in some picture 
of war. 

A stream going one way was made up 
of an endless chain of batteries and gun 
limbers going forward to follow up the 
enemy, and battalions were marching up 
in support, played up part of the way 
by their bands, and there were pioneers 
to make the way straight for the guns 
and ammunition and all the supplies, 
and ambulances, with their red crosses 
burning through all this black etching 
of guns and wagons. The other way, 
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coming away from the ‘battleline, were 
the walking wounded and prisoners and 
stretcher bearers. On one side was the 
spirit of victory moving forward, 
and on the other side the human 
price of victory and the tragedy of de- 
feat. Crowds of German prisoners came 
stumbling back in small groups of twen- 
ties and fifties, odd dozens of pairs of 
men, and single figures hobbling slowly 
and painfully, with drooping bodies and 
their big steel helmets bent to their 
chests. Many were wounded, their heads 
all bloody and their faces like masks of 
blood, or with broken arms or bullet 
wounds in their legs; others were worse 
than that, so that they could not walk 
and seemed already dead. They were 
carried shoulder high on stretchers by 
unwounded comrades, one man to each 
corner of the stretchers, trudging slowly 
down that crowded way. 


PROCESSIONS OF WOUNDED 


Our wounded and the German wounded 
mixed together and helped each other. 
Some of the Germans carried one badly 
wounded man as they carried their own. 
I saw many groups of English and Ca- 
nadian and German soldiers walking to- 


gether with arms about each other’s 
neck, propping each other up, tumbling 
together, resting together for a time in 
the shelter of ditches and under ruins 
by the wayside. Some of them had picked 
up bits of timber and were using them 
as crutches or sticks to help them on the 
way, and others, after coming so far, 
dropped and waited for an ambulance to 
pick them up later in the day. Com- 
panies of wounded prisoners marched 
down in military formation with their 
own officers at their head, without es- 
cort. The officers called out words of 
command to them, as though on their 
own side of the lines; and I saw some 
battalion commanders among them walk- 
ing gravely through with a beaten look. 

There were many boys among them, 
but sturdy enough to make good fighting 
men, and their high steel helmets gave 
them a grim look. Many, however, wore 
their field caps, and by the numbers on 
their shoulder straps one could see many 
different regiments. After their first 
terror, they showed gladness at their 
escape, and many of them showed grati- 
tude to our men by stopping them on the 
roadway and offering them iron crosses 
or pictures from their pocketbooks. 


Piercing the Drocourt-Quéant Line 


[SEE MAP ON Pace 17] 


E ASSOCIATED PRESS, on Sept. 

2, thus described the battle which 

resulted in piercing the Drocourt- 
Quéant line, (the “switch line” to the 
Hindenburg positions:) 

“The fighting was as furious as any 
since the war began and increased in in- 
tensity as the British battled their way 
forward, meeting the ever-growing re- 
sistance of the enemy, who had put in 
every available man and was rushing up 
reserves at the rear. Thousands of pris- 
oners have been captured. The roads 
to the British rear are jammed with 
them. 

“There has been fierce fighting in 
Dury, which was taken by the British, 
and Mount Dury, which the Germans 
held in great strength, was stormed. The 
British went on after killing enormous 


numbers of the enemy. The Germans 
died fighting here, as elsewhere. Cagni- 
court Wood and Cagnicourt have been 
captured, and there has been heavy 
fighting in Buissy, northeast of Quéant, 
where large numbers of prisoners have 
been captured. Similar progress has 
been made against the northern end of 
the Drocourt-Quéant line for some dis- 
tance. ; 

“ All during the night there was very 
heavy fighting around the British posi- 
tions, which were almost jammed up 
against the great German defense sys- 
tem. Piles of dead Germans were one 
of the results. In one enemy attack a 
Sergeant with a machine gun killed six 
Germans who tried to rush him. 

“Tt was soon after 5 o’clock in the 
morning that the massed British cannon 
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broke loose with a roar that was heard 
for miles in a crash barrage. The whole 
sky seemed ablaze, as thousands of 
British shells poured into the German 
wire and lines. 

“When the barrage raised the Ca- 
nadians and English swarmed over the 
top. Just behind them were numerous 
tanks of all sizes. They had been over 
only a minute when the enemy opened 
with a counterbarrage, which is said to 
have been by far the strongest he has 
put down since the British offensive 
began. 

“The instant the British appeared 
the Germans in many cases jumped out 
of their trenches and held their hands 
high above their heads. In some cases, 
however, the advancing British met a 
hail of machine-gun bullets, but, not- 
withstanding this, they pushed _ on. 
Quickly the first line was overcome. 

“By 7:30 o’clock the British had 
completely passed the German front and 
support lines. It was then that the 
motor machine guns dashed out on to 
the good roads at the German rear. 
Tanks also managed to get through, and 
they are working far in advance of the 
infantry. 

“ Some of the fast motor machine guns 
are reported by the airplanes to 
have made their way along the Canal 
du Nord on the roads between Douai and 
Marquion. Along the Arras - Cambrai 
road the British have made good prog- 
ress, and Villers-lez-Cagnicourt, which 
was protected by special belts of wire 
and a powerful trench system, was the 
scene of desperate fighting. At the 
crossroads northeast of Cagnicourt, 
where the Arras-Cambrai highway 


crosses the Villers-lez-Cagnicourt-Sau- 
demont road, as well as all through this 
district, the Germans were in great 
strength. The crossroads are only nine 
and a half miles from Cambrai, and their 
defense is of the utmost importance to 
the enemy. Reports from Dury show 
that the fighting was of a desperate 
nature before the Germans, who were 
massed there and were about to deliver 
a powerful assault against the British 
positions, were overcome. 

“As the British made progress all 
along the line rocket after rocket flam- 
ingly ascended through the battle smoke 
from German positions as the hard 
pressed enemy, first here and then there, 
called for assistance from those in the 
rear. The barrage had completely un- 
nerved the Germans. The British then 
smashed their way through line after 
line, fighting in many cases hand to 
hand, and bayonets were used freely. 

“The wood north of Quéant was 
found to be full of Germans with ma- 
chine guns. The fighting there was of 
the very hardest nature until the British 
cleared the wood. Tanks again did 
heroic service. 

“Where shells had failed to break 
through the wire, tanks rolled it 
out flat and charged down into the 
masses of Germans. Those who did not 
fall before the guns were crushed, to- 
gether with their machine guns. 

“The streets of Dury were carpeted 
with German dead. Here the British cap- 
tured the town Mayor, and among other 
prisoners taken near by were several 
battalion commanders. Mount Dury was 
stormed soon afterward, but it was taken 
only after a terrific struggle.” 


Advancing Over Redeemed Ground 


HE British continued their forward 

movement, advancing bit by bit each 

day. On Sept. 13 they captured 
important defenses fronting Douai, Cam- 
brai and St. Quentin, seriously menaced 
those three pivotal points, the capture 
of which would compel a withdrawal of 
the Germans perhaps altogether out of 
Picardy and Artois. Philip Gibbs in his 
message Sept. 13 wrote: 


“Tt is a queer sensation to go through 
this country again, beyond Bapaume, 
down old roads which were familiar to 
us last year, through these fields and 
villages where, amid old ruin and 
wreckage, the British built thousands of 
huts and many officers’ clubs and cinema 
sheds, and pitched camps of tents and 
established workshops and camouflaged 
gun positions. 
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“For a time, which now seems like 
a nightmare, all that sweep of country 
Was overrun again by the enemy and 
was twenty miles or more behind his 
lines. And now once again the evil 
spell has been lifted from it. The gray 
wolves have gone and only their lairs 
remain and the things that belonged to 
their brief tenancy—things tragic and 
things abominable. 

“Everywhere now among the old 
British graves are the graves of Ger- 
man soldiers. They stick up out of mud 
and swamps in these ravaged fields with 
wooden crosses, different in shape from 
the British, and surmounted with the 
steel helmets camouflaged by streaks of 
color, belonging to the men below who 
walked in them down these roads. 


“Dead bodies, not yet buried, and 
dead horses lie amid the muckheaps of 
these battlefields, and everywhere there 
are old boots, old bottles, strips of field- 
gray uniforms, haversacks, stickbombs, 
German letters, the litter of the masses 
of men who went away in a hurry. 

“It is utterly true to say that our 
men are going forward with gladness 
and exultation. They know the risks 
ahead. There is nothing one can tell 
them about the horrors of war. They 
know its fearful fatigues, the beastliness 
of things, the stench and dust of the bat- 
tlefield, the wicked snap of machine-gun 
bullets and the howl of the high veloci- 
ties. But in spite of all that they are 
marching forward with a light in their 
eyes and eager looks, and whole armies 
are on the move with a grim kind of 
joy. 

“Tt is an astounding pageant, these 
hundreds of thousands of men—English, 
Welsh, Canadians, Scottish, and Austria- 
lians—all moving in a long reaching tide 
with horses and guns and transport 
along tracks over old battlefields, going 
forward mile by mile very slowly be- 
cause of the surge of traffic over nar- 
row ways, but never stopping. 

“Dust rises from these moving legions 
in brownish clouds which the wind tosses 


above their steel helmets, and through 
this dust, in which the sun is shining 
hotly, there is a vision of brown masses 
of men with the glint of steel on rifles 
and helmets and twinkling colors, red 
and blue and green, of staff badges and 
pennons. 

“Every man marches in a white mask 
of dust through which his eyes shine. 
Dispatch riders are threading their way 
through long lines of transport. The 
endless columns of lorries, field bat- 
teries, and gun horses are grotesque, 
like millers all floured from head to feet. 
The horses are superb and in splendid 
form, as though from an exhibition, and 
it goes to the heart to see so many lying 
dead on the fields after the recent bat- 
tles. 

“There is a great music of war over 


all thi. scene. Scottish battalions go’ 


forward to the fighting line led part of 
the way by their pipers, and across the 
battlefields come the wild cry of the pi- 
broch and the drone of many pipes. The 
English battalions are marching with 
brass bands playing old English march- 
ing tunes, and, between whiles, merry 
bursts of ragtime. The crunching of gun 
wheels over rough ground, officers shout- 
ing orders to their men, the hooting of 
lorry horns and motor horns, and an in- 
cessant hum of airplanes overhead all 
make up a symphony which has a song 
of triumph in its theme. 


“A French artist frierd of mine 
watched this scene and it lighted fires in 
his eyes—the warrior look of our men, 
their splendor of physique and youth, 
their hardness and gravity, which seemed 
to him illumined by a sense of victory 
in their spirit. A young officer of a 
machine-gun section came down from 
the line slightly wounded, with a trickle 
of blood down his cheek, but there was 
a kind of glamour on his face as of some 
messenger of good fate, and seeing, per- 
haps, some look of understanding from 
the French painter who was watching 
him, he turned and laughed and waved 
his hand.” 
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Commander of the American expeditionary force in Siberia 
(@ Harris ¢ Ewing) 
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GENERAL KIKUZO OTANI 


The Japanese military leader who has been placed in command of 
the allied forces in Siberia 
(@ K. Adachi) 
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The Fighting on the French Front 
General Mangin’s Offensive Along the Oise and Aisne Toward 


Laon and La Fére 


[COPYRIGHTED FOR CURRENT History MAGAZINE] 


HILE the British were making 
their onward sweep along the 
Somme River in August and Sep- 

tember the French, with Americans, 
were continuing their pressure without 
cessation along the Oise and Aisne east 
and west of Soissons in the direction of 
the Hindenburg line stretching from 
Berry-au-Bac to Laon and La Fére. In 
September CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
gave the details up to the capture of 
Fismes, on the River Vesle, and the re- 
treat of the Germans to the north side of 
that stream. The pressure of the armies 
of Generals Mangin, Humbert, Albert, 
Debeney, Degoutte, Berthelot, and De 
Mitry, with the aid of American units, 
was unrelenting along the front from 
Montdidier to Rheims. The French 
armies were in closest liaison with the 
advancing British troops to the north. 
Thus the whole allied front from Rheims 
to Lens was being steadily pushed for- 
ward to the Hindenburg line, and at sev- 
eral points, particularly in the north, 
several miles beyond it. 

This movement was not as spectacular 
as the brilliant exploit in driving the 
Germans from the Chateau-Thierry 
pocket, but it was equally important; it 
enabled the British to achieve their tri- 
umphant progress on the north without 
the appalling loss of life that would have 
been inevitable had the Germans not 
been driven forward simultaneously on 
the south. 


GENERAL MANGIN'S OFFENSIVE 


The first important capture after 
Fismes was Lassigny, which was preced- 
ed Aug. 20 by a new offensive launched 
by General Mangin’s 4th Army on an 
eighteen-mile front from Pimprez, oppo- 
site Ribecourt, on the Oise, to Fontenoy, 
on the Aisne near Soissons. Walter Du- 
ranty describes this operation as fol- 
lows: 

“Aug. 20.—The attack was launched 
at 7:10 A. M. today, and by 10 o’clock 


the German positions had been penetrat- 
ed, despite severe resistance at various 
points, to an average depth of four kilo- 
meters, and several thousand prisoners 
had been captured. 

“The attack was prefaced by violent 
bombardment throughout Aug. 19. This 
increased during the night and culminat- 
ed in a tremendous drumfire between 
dawn and the ‘ zero hour.’ 

“The prime object of the attack was 
the occupation of the great central pla- 
teau between the Oise and the Aisne. Six 
hundred feet high on the average, its top 
is a flat rolling country, almost un- 
broken by valleys, but slopes north and 
south, splintering into many ravines.. 

“The operations of the 17th and 18th 
had already taken the French well up the 
lower slopes, and the large force of tanks 
that supported the attack had an admir- 
able field for work against the German 
machine-gun posts on the heights. The 
village and the ravine of Audignicourt, 
a little nearer Soissons, had been evacu- 
ated by the enemy, who directed such a 
deluge of mustard gas there as to render 
the ravine impassable. The assailants 
were quick to appreciate the situation, 
and, separating into two bodies, right 
and left, passed the obstacle, to rejoin on 
the tableland. This manoeuvre resulted 
in the capture of a large number of pris- 
oners in a sunken road, running north- 
ward from the village where the enemy 
was retreating without undue haste, 
under the impression that the French 
would be checked for a considerable pe- 
riod. 

“ At Four-a-Verre and Croisette Farm, 
protected by the screen of the Ourscamps 
Forest, the resistance offered by the en- 
emy was most determined, though in 
both cases it was ineffectual. 


TEN THOUSAND PRISONERS 


“ Aug. 21.—Today the French took the 
village of La Pommeraye on the northern 
slope of Choisy and reached the Oise 
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along the main road from Bilerancourt 
to Noyon, and practically re-established 
the line as it was before the Chemin des 
Dames battle, not only at a very small 
expense in lives, but in the face of resist- 
ance that has cost the enemy more than 
10,000 prisoners, the loss of valuable ma- 
terial, and further depreciation of his 
morale. 

“Tt is worth emphasizing that the 
whole operation has been less a separate 
battle than a second phase of the move- 
ment initiated by the Allies Aug. 8. 
Foch’s tactics are “ nibbling,” plus an oc- 
casional bite. Yesterday’s stroke was a 
bite, but that does not mean that the 
allied Generalissimo lacks the caution 
that inspired Joffre’s historic saying. 

“ What the spirit of the French is was 
illustrated by the conduct of Marechal 
Logis Clement Darre, who was badly 
wounded in the eye while commanding a 
tank. At the same moment he learned 
that an officer commanding his unit had 
been killed. He immediately took the 
vacant place and despite his own suffer- 
ing directed the operations of the unit 
for two whole days, wearing a summary 
first-aid bandage. 

“On the evening of the second day 
he had reduced the great number of 
machine-gun nests, taken two minenwer- 
fer, eight trench cannon, eight machine 
guns, and two field guns. When dec- 
orated with the Military Medal on the 
battlefield, he said simply: ‘I am glad 
to have an opportunity to show what the 
tanks can do in battle if rightly handled.’ 


FALL OF LASSIGNY 


“ Aug. 22.—The Germans yesterday 
evacuated the whole forest of Ourscamps 
and Carlepont Wood—in consequence of 
the French progress from Pontoise along 
the Oise to Sempigny—and Dreslincourt 
massif fell into French hands like a ripe 
plum: 

“The feature of yesterday’s opera- 
tions was the progress on the wings of 
the French armies. On the left, Lassigny 
was entered and the dominating height 
of Plemont was occupied soon afterward. 
During the night the pressure was main- 
tained, and today it is announced that 
French cavalry has crossed the Divette 
at various points. Mangin’s right has 


pushed forward to the Oise and follows 
the example of the left by holding the 
river bank from Pontoise to Brentigny. 

“On the whole front the enemy was 
in retreat during the night and this 
morning, with the French in hot pursuit. 
There are growing evidences of demorali- 
zation in the foe’s ranks. The French 
once more are proving that, galvanized 
by victory, they can perform the impos- 
sible, despite the stifling heat and diffi- 
cult country. 

“An exploit of Sergeant Joseph 
Aigisier which won the Military Medal 
and War Cross on the battlefield is a 
typical example. After capturing a ma- 
chine gun and two of its servants— 
he had killed two others by a daring 
‘Indian warfare’ crawl through a 
cornfield under fire to a vantage point— 
the Sergeant became separated from the 
squad under his orders in a ravine 
where gas and shell smoke were so thick 
that it was impossible to see his hand 
before his face. 

“ Another company was advancing on 
the right. He joined them, but in the 
smoke and confusion of the battle’s ebb 
and flow he again lost touch with the 
scattered line of skirmishers, and ran 
full tilt into a party of fifteen Germans, 
by whom he was captured after a des- 
perate struggle in which he shot one and 
knocked out two others with his clubbed 
rifle butt. 

“Sent to the rear under escort, he 
kept his wits about him despite the 
rough treatment he had just experienced, 
and noted all he could see of the enemy’s 
movements and positions. When the 
party reached a wooded corner of the 
road he suddenly plunged at the nearest 
boche, hurling him headlong into a 


_ ditch, and through a hail of bullets 


dashed into the wood. 


“There followed a two hours’ Odys- 


sey of adventures and hairbreadth 


escapes in the enemy lines, but Aigisier’s 


luck held, and he rejoined the French 
successfully. Then he gave information 
which proved of the utmost value, and 
without more ado picked up the rifle 
and equipment of a dead comrade and 
returned immediately to the firing line. 

“Nor is this an isolated. case. I 
could quote hundreds like it, did space 
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permit. With such troops, the highest 
hopes are legitimate, and the optimism 
of the whole army was never so great.” 


CAPTURE OF ROYE 


The important German base on the 
Riner Avre at Roye, which was the ob- 
jective of the allied attacks for weeks, 
fell on Aug. 27. The final assault on 
the preceding day was described as fol- 
lows by The Associated Press: 

“Aug. 26.—Fighting in water up to 
their waists in the marshes along the 
Avre and charging the crews of ma- 
chine guns who served their weapons 
until killed, the troops of the 3d French 
Army today took two of the strongest 
defenses of Roye. They also captured 
600 prisoners and took important booty, 
including a large number of machine 
guns. 

“The first attack was upon the Vil- 
lage of Fresnoy, two and one-half miles 
north of Roye, where the Germans had 
restored the old fortifications of 1914- 
17, reinforced them with wire, and in- 
stalled many machine-gun nests. After 
a short artillery preparation, the French 
infantry stormed the position, rushing 
the concrete blockhouses and killing the 
gunners at their pieces. 

“Fresnoy was one of the centres of 
enemy resistance around Roye that had 
held out against previous assaults, and 
from it the Germans had _ launched 
counterattacks in an effort to check the 
French offensive. Prisoners say the 
garrison had orders to hold out at any 
cost. The French attacked from the 
north and south simultaneously and 
with such dash that the enemy, although 
aware of the impending attack, was 
overwhelmed. Four hundred prisoners, 
including sixteen officers, were captured 
in the town. 

“The Village of St. Mard, in the low 
marshlands of the Avre, south of Roye, 
and also a strong outpost of that town, 
fell into the hands of General Debeney’s 
men this afternoon after a violent strug- 
gle. The Germans had reinforced their 
old defenses by flooding the ground 
around their concrete blockhouses with 
water turned out from the Avre. 

“The battle opened with a hard strug- 
gle for the foot bridges over the river. 


The Germans tried desperately to re- 
capture the bridges, but were driven off 
by the French, who fought in water to 
their waists. At St. Mard, as at Fres- 
noy, the German machine-gun fire was 
silenced only when the gunners were 
killed at their pieces.” 

Roye had been encircled on three sides 
by the tactics of the French, which over- 
came the numerous machine-gun nests 
of the German defense. Strongly pro- 
tected and heavily armed positions were 
turned, one after the other, until the 
enemy was obliged to abandon the first 
and then the second line of defenses of 
1914, upon which he fell back after being 
driven out of Montdidier. 

General Debeney’s troops took Chaulnes 
on Aug. 28, thus extending their front 
north from Roye and releasing large 
forces of British troops. After this suc- 
cess the whole French line from Chaulnes 
to the Aisne was rapidly advanced, Gen- 
eral Humbert’s troops having gone for- 
ward in one day in the Noydgn region 
over six miles. 


DESTRUCTION OF NOYON 


The onward sweep of the French con- 
tinued. The important town of Noyon 
was taken Aug. 28. Ham to the north, 
Couchy to the south quickly followed, 
and the victorious French at points went 
beyond the Hindenburg line. The wan- 
ton destruction of Noyon by the retreat- 
ing Germans was thus described by Mr. 
Duranty in a dispatch dated Sept. 7: 

“* Mines. Danger of death. Entry for- 
bidden,’ ran an inscription in letters two 
feet high on barricades that shut the 
main street of Noyon as the correspon- 
dent’s automobile jolted over a tempo- 
rary structure which had replaced the 
causeway, destroyed by an enormous 
mine crater, across the unfinished canal 
and halted in the square on the outskirts 
of the town. Another car had just ar- 
rived, and by it were standing two civil- 
ians, Senator Noél, the aged Mayor of 
Noyon, and his deputy, M. Jouve. 

“T accompanied Senator Noél down the 
Rue de Paris leading to the central 
square. Despite his age and a constitu- 
tion enfeebled by captivity, he made his 
way nimbly enough over the single plank 
that bridged a chasm torn by a mine in 
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the main sewer that ran beneath the 
roadway. Devastation was as complete 
as the enemy could have wished. Houses 
on both sides were shells of crumbling 
walls, and the road was piled high with 
rubbish and heaps of stone. 

“Tt is natural that much would be 
destroyed when the town was taken by 
assault,’ said the Senator, ‘but most of 
this is pure wantonness. The enemy has 
shelled the town day and night for the 
last eight days, and even now, when our 
advance has forced his guns ont of 
France, he sent airplanes last nigh. and 
the night before to wreak a last ven- 
geance upon the city. Here was a girls’ 
school, you would just know there had 
been a building; there was an almshouse 
for old men, it is in the same condition; 
everything must be rebuilt from the 
foundation.’ 


CALVIN’S HOUSE GONE 


“We came to a square where used to 
stand the house of Calvin. That was one 
of Noyon’s glories. A big pile of stones, 
in which not even a trace of a wall was 
distinguishable, was all that remained. 

“ Here the boche destructiveness seem- 
ed to have reached its height. Mine crat- 
ers were everywhere, and the houses had 
evidently been burned as well as shelled. 
We turned to the right toward the Town 
‘Hall, which had been one of the finest 
pieces of Renaissance architecture in 
France. As we entered the little square 
Senator Noél for the first time gave 
full vent to his grief. 

“¢QOh, my poor Town Hall!’ he cried. 
‘My poor Town Hall! What purpose 
could it serve to destroy it? Ah, the 
bandits, the criminals! ’ 

“The place had been smashed with 
true German thoroughness. The inside 
was completely gutted by fire and piled 
with charred beams and blocks of carved 
stone. Just enough of the facade, its 
beautiful stonework mutilated by shell 
splinters, remained to show what had 
been its glory, now departed. 

“*Tt is pure wantonness,’ said Deputy 
Jouve. ‘ We have an aerial photograph 
taken ten days ago, just after the boche 
was driven out, which shows this square 
and the Town Hall practically intact. 
Now look at it. Mines have destroyed 


what the shells spared. I was the last 
man to leave town in a car with the 
Senator on March 25, and now I am 
the first to enter it. Our hearts were 
saddened enough then by defeat, but 
now in the hour of victory they are 
sadder still. 

“After noting that the wooden struc- 
tures erected by the American Red Cross 
near the Town Hall were mere heaps of 
ashes,.we moved on to the cathedral, 
which has been preserved as by a miracle. 
The roof has been pierced by a dozen 
shells, and the interior stonework of the 
right-hand tower has all been smashed. 
The porch before the left tower was well- 
nigh obliterated by a huge shell, but the 
interior of the building suffered little. 
Chairs were still arranged in rows, the 
high altar was wholly intact, and, though 
the floor was covered with broken glass 
and rubbish, the work of restoration will 
not be difficult. I remarked a strange 
thing in one of the side chapels, where 
no shells or splinters seemed to have 
penetrated. A picture of Christ, ten feet 
square, was pierced with seven round 
holes, one exactly in the left side, and I 
wondered whether the revolver of some 
boche brute had not added sacrilege to 
vandalism. 

“With the exception of the cathedral 
and a little side street from the Rue de 
Paris, called Rue de Saint Eloi, there is 
not a single building in Noyon that es- 
caped injury, and the Mayor reckoned 
less than 10 per cent. capable of recon- 
struction.” 


DESTRUCTION OF HAM 


Mr. Duranty visited Ham, recaptured 
a few days previously, and described 
the appalling destruction of the city un- 
der date of Sept. 10: 

“The boches fired the town, which 
was practically uninjured by shellfire 
of friend and foe, with deliberate thor- 
oughness, despite the fact that its posi- 
tion on what was virtually an island, 
formed by the Somme River on the north 
and the St. Quentin Canal on the south, 
made it unavailable for military pur- 
poses once the bridges were de- 
stroyed. I crossed the canal by clam- 
bering across the lock gate that had 
escaped destruction, and passed out on 
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the further side by a tottering series of 
foot-wide planks spanning the riverbed. 

“Chauny Street, leading to the mar- 
ket place, was piled high with the wreck- 
age of fallen walls, and at the entrance 
to the square a group of poilus were 
risking their lives in clearing the outlet 
of a cellar in a house whose glowing 
beams still crackled into flame at each 
gust of wind and whose side walls 
threatened to fall at any minute. 

“TI talked with a woman named Léonie 
Verrier, who had hidden with her father 
and 15-year-old sister, and had ventured 
to creep out on Saturday morning, 
(Sept. 7.) 


FIRED BY ELECTRICITY 


“*Ham,’ said the woman, ‘was de- 
stroyed methodically by fires simul- 
taneously started in every quarter by 
electric devices. Nearly a month ago 
we noticed the boches had begun fixing 
up wires in all directions, and we com- 
mented on the strangeness of such in- 
stallation at a time when everything else 
pointed to a German retreat. It did 
our hearts good to see the stream of 
guns, the material, and the shattered, 
dispirited troops that had been pouring 
backward through Ham for the last few 
weeks. 


“* As time passed the boches steadily 


continued their preparations for depart- 
ure, removing wagonloads of furniture, 
and, indeed, everything of any value. 
But the wiring parties continued their 
work all the more busily. 

“*Last Wednesday we had the key 
to the enigma. That morning the 
French guns were very near and a few 
shells fell close. At noon the boches 
issued orders to all civilians to evacuate 
the town. There were only about fifty 
inhabitants here, and perhaps twice that 
number of French and Belgian youths 
in the boche press gangs. Some fifteen 
of us and six boys managed to hide in 
the cellars. I believe all save one or 
two are now safely accounted for. 

“*On the night from Wednesday to 
Thursday we heard a sudden outburst 
of small explosions all around. At first 
we thought there was grenade fighting 
in the street, as the noise was not loud 
enough for shells or airbombs. Before 


dawn, father stole cautiously out. The 
whole town was flaming above our 
heads, but our house did not catch fire 
until we were able to leave it. 

“<The boche wires had been con- 
nected with incendiary bombs which 
were fired simultaneously from a cen- 
tral electric control. Ham burned furi- 
ously all Thursday and Friday. On 
Saturday morning the fire was danger- 
ously close, and we left the cellar, to 
meet French soldiers shortly after- 
ward.’ ” 


A WILDERNESS CREATED 


George H. Perris, in a cable dispatch 
dated Sept. 10, threw further light on the 
intent of the retreating Germans to 
make a wilderness of the country they 
evacuate. He wrote: 

“The field of the French advance to- 
ward St. Quentin and St. Gobain is now 
a wilderness in which there is not the 
least shelter, and scarcely any fuel is to 
be found. I notice that authorized writ- 
ers in the German press glory in this 
fact. 

“*A decisive struggle,’ says Colonel 
Gaedke, ‘ will be made more difficult for 
the enemy by the devastation of the 
regions that now form a buckler before 
the German armies and will contribute to 
their successful defense.’ An official 
Wolff message of Sept. 1 said the Al- 
lies would ‘ find for Winter only ground 
completely bare and deva_tated,’ and on 
the following day the same agency re- 
marked: ‘The abandonment o° this sec- 
tor [north of the Oise] was prepared 
with our customary care, and we have 
been able without being interrupted to 
take away from this region everything 
that would be of any use to the adver- 
sary.’ 

“*The customary care’ of the German 
Army from the highest to the lowest 
commands in the execution of acts of 
wholesale destruction and of theft is a 
characteristic to which since the begin- 
ning of the war I have o“ten had to tes- 
tify, at first with reluctance, afterward 
with a deepening, and now a long-con- 
firmed disgust. The popular term of 
Hun misrepresents the facts; these are 
not acts of savagery, but cold-blooded 
and highly scientific rapine. They are 
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not accidental, but fundamental parts of 
the German campaign. Cities like Noyon 
and scores of villages sometimes, it is 
true, were much damaged by bvmbard- 
ment, but have afterward been complete- 
ly razed by fire and explosive. Fowever, 
every useful article had been first re- 
moved. 

“One of my companions brought 
away from Noyon on Sunday of the 
German notice boards directing the sol- 


diery to the ‘ Korps Beutesammelstelle,’ 
or loot store, which is onveniently fixed 
near the station. Detailed instructions 
lie before me for the seizure throughout 
the occupied country of the w~ol filling 
of mattresses and cushions, of which it is 
stated 10,000 tons already had been ob- 
tained on July 3, and from which mil- 
lions of uniforms had been made. In- 
stances like this could be multiplied in- 
definitely.” 


Americans in the Soissons Sector 


Forcing the Germans to the Aisne—A Historic General Order 


by Pershing 


HIE American forces that had partici- 
pated in the first offensive, 
launched July 18, and that had 

achieved the driving of the Germans 
from the Marne at Chateau-Thierry and 
across the Vesle, took part in no general 
engagement during the month ended 
Sept. 18, but their pressure against the 
German lines was constant. So strong 
did it become that in the end the enemy 
was forced to evacuate that sector and 
retreated northward across the Aisne. 

On Aug. 27 General Pershing issued 
the following order: 


It fills me with pride to record in gen- 
eral orders a tribute to the service 
achievements of the lst and 3d Corps, 
comprising the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 26th, 28th, 
32d, and 42d Divisions of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 

You came to the battlefield at a crucial 
hour for the allied cause. For almost 
four years the most formidable army the 
world has yet seen had pressed its inva- 
sion of France and stood threatening its 
capital. At no time has that army been 
more powerful and rm.enacing than when, 
on July 15, it struck again to destroy in 
one great battle the brave men opposed 
to it and to enforce its brutal will upon 
the world and civilization. 

Three days later, in conjunction with 
our allies, you counterattacked. The al- 
lied armies gained a brilliant victory that 
marks the turning point of the war. You 
did more than to give the Allies the sup- 
port to which, as a nation, our faith was 
pledged. You proved that our altruism, 
our pacific spirit, and our sense of jus- 
tice have not blunted our virility or our 
courage. 

You have shown that American initia- 
tive and energy are as fit for the tasks 


of war as for the pursuits of peace. You 
have justly won unstinted praise from our 
allies and the eternal gratitude of our 
countrymen. 

We have paid for our success with the 
lives of many of our brave comrades. We 
shall cherish their memory always and 
claim for our history and literature their 
bravery, achievement, and sacrifice. 

This order will be read to all organiza- 
tions at the first assembly formations fol- 
lowing its receipt. PERSHING. 


FRENCH GENERAL'S TRIBUTE 


The following order was issued by 
General Degoutte and spread upon the 
minutes of the United States Congress 
on Sept. 9, 1918: 


GENERAL ORDER. [TRANSLATION.] 


SIxTtTH ARMY, COMMANDING Post, 
Aug. 9, 1918. 

Before the great offensive of July 18, 
the American troops, forming part of the 
6th French Army, distinguished them- 
selves by clearing the ‘‘ Brigade de Ma- 
rine’’ Woods and the village of Vaux 
from the enemy and arresting his offen- 
sive on the Marne and at Fossoy. 

Since then they have taken the most 
glorious part in the second battle of the 
Marne, rivaling the French troops in ar- 
dor and valor. 

During twenty days of constant fighting 
they have freed numerous French villages 
and made, across a difficult country, an 
advance of forty kilometers, which has 
brought them to the Vesle. 

Their glorious marches are marked by 
names which will shine in future in the 
military history of the United States: 
Torey, Belleau, Plateau d’Etrepilly, 
Epieds, Le Charmel, l’Ourcq, Seringes- 
et-Nesles, Sergy, La Vesle et Fismes. 

These young divisions, who saw fire for 
the first time, have shown themselves 
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worthy of the old war traditions of the 
regular army. They have had the same 
burning desire to fight the boche, the 
same discipline which sees that the order 
given by their commander is always ex- 
ecuted, whatever the difficulties to be 
overcome and the sacrifices to be suf- 
fered. 

The magnificent results obtained are 
due to the energy and the skill of the 
commanders; to the bravery of the sol- 
diers. 

I am proud to have commanded such 
troops. DEGOUTTE, 
The Commanding General of the 6th 

Army. 


TAKING JUVIGNY PLATEAU 


The most important operation in which 
the Americans participated was the capt- 
ure of Juvigny Plateau, north of Sois- 
sons, Aug. 29. This plateau dominated 
important strategic points. Edwin L. 
James, THE NEW YORK TIMES special 
correspondent, described the operations 
in this district in his cables, which are 
copyrighted for CURRENT HIsToryY MaGa- 
ZINE and extracts from which are ap- 
pended: 

“ Aug. 28.—Leaping into a new attack 
three hours after reaching their sector, a 
small unit of American troops attacked 
the Germans this morning in a local op- 
eration north of Soissons. The fighting 
is continuing. The attacking Americans 
were a complete surprise to the Germans, 
who had the French opposed to them at 
midnight, and seven hours later found 
Yankee doughboys. 

“The Americans are fighting with 
General Mangin’s 10th French Army, 
with which other American troops fought 
so successfully a short distance away to 
the south of Soissons in the attack start- 
ing July 18. 

“The Americans who hit the Germans 
this morning were brought from another 
part of France in camions. Under cover 
of the dense darkness last night they 
were taken to the front line to relieve 
the French troops. The relief was com- 
pleted at 4:10 o’clock, and at 7 o’clock 
the Americans attacked, with the French 
on either side. Our troops were sand- 
wiched between two famous French 
shock units. 

“Our men took prisoners fifteen min- 
utes after they started. By 9 o’clock 
more than 150 prisoners had been count- 


ed, and more were coming in. There 
were officers among the prisoners, who 
expressed the greatest surprise that the 
Americans had attacked them. 


INTENSE FIGHTING 


“Aug. 30.—The Americans fighting 
with General Mangin’s army north of 
Soissons and pushing against stubborn 
German resistance to better positions 
won in attacks of yesterday morning and 
last night when they made good gains 
eastward in the vicinity of Juvigny and 
the Bois de Beaumont. 

“The Germans are putting up a most 
stubborn resistance against the pushing 
of the 10th French Army, and the re- 
sistance has been marked by strong 
counterattacks. The Americans have 
seen no fighting more strenuous than 
this. It is a second Battle of the Wilder- 
ness. 

“ Over the terrain which is the battle- 
field of our boys today war has swept 
four times. Of the pretty French vil- 
lages of 1914 there stand now only rows 
of scarred stones, making these places 
look from a distance like huge, unkept 
graveyards. The fields and valleys are 
so scarred by war’s ravage that for miles 
there is not one foot of the land which 
is not marked by a shell hole, trench, 
pillbox, or some other scar of the disease 
from which the world is suffering. There 
are marks of the struggle of 1914 mixed 
up with traces of the struggle of 1915. 
Then 1917 added its scars, and now the 
crumpled and torn landscape is receiving 
a new blight as the Germans are thrown 
back. 

“ What little shelter remained the Ger- 
mans have recently destroyed. They 
have laid the land in such dismal waste 
as can be realized only by seeing it. They 
place explosives in the cellars so that the 
stones of destroyed houses fall deep 
down and leave a. level waste of what has 
been a French town or village. Forests 
of former beauty now are only broken 
and stark poles, tossed and torn by shell- 
fire, and the little grass that had grown 
up is now stained to the dirty yellow of 
German mustard gas in hundreds of 
places. 

“Tt is a terrible wound in the side of 
France which is now being cleaned so 
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that it may be mended. True it is that it 
may take many years to wipe out the 
marks of war, but the effacing years and 
the love of the civilized world will help 
brave France in her task. 


“The Americans in this sector went 
into the battle on Wednesday morning 
when they took part in local operations, 
bringing back some two hundred prison- 
ers. Yesterday morning at 7 o’clock as 
a part of General Mangin’s attacking 
army the American fighters, after good 
artillery preparation, moved forward, 
aided by many tanks. 


FLANKED MACHINE GUNS 


“ Our men swept against the machine- 
gun positions in the wood near Juvigny. 
In the midst of these woods is a little 
plateau which the Germans had fortified 
strongly with machine guns. To attack 
it frontally meant the loss of many men, 
but after a while fifty German machine 
gunners were surprised to find Ameri- 
cans leaping on them from behind. Our 
men had filterd through the woods and 
attacked the Germans from the west. 
They brought back nearly all these Ger- 
mans as prisoners. The Germans hurled 
many counterattacks against our men in 
an effort to turn our advance into a de- 
feat. While the line swayed, we held 
gains all through the afternoon. 

“The Germans used a new weapon 
against the small tanks. This weapon is 
for all the world like an elephant gun. 
It is a big rifle, something more than 
half an inch in diameter, and shooting 
an armor-piercing bullet. In these small 
tanks the gunner stands with his head in 
the turret, and the Germans used these 
rifles against the turrets. Tanks must 
move in open ground, which means that 
they were exposed to snipers using this 
big rifle, who could have good shelter 
and be unmolested generally, inasmuch 
as the tanks are used to go ahead of the 
infantry.” 

About 4 o’clock part of the American 
line moved forward. Juvigny was he- 
lieved to have been cleared. At least, 
four companies of Germans had been ob- 
served to evacuate the place and an avia- 
tor who flew over the position and who 
was the first airman who was not fired 
upon while engaged in reconnoissanc2 


operations reported that he had seen no 
signs of the enemy. 

The enemy, however, was there and at 
other positions as well. The ruins of 
villages and the hill to the north proved 
to be big nests of machine guns with 
supporting machine guns in the positions 
near by. 

The Americans now settled down to a 
heartbreaking <truggle. The men dug 
in, advancing one line after another. 

The principal nearby support position 
for the Germans in Juvigny was the hill 
to the north. On it were concealed num- 
bers of machine guns, but the American 
left wing succeeded in worming a line 
between it and the town, and from the 
other side there had been sent forward 
to a line beyond the objective another 
lot of troops who came in contact with 
the first detachments at a point almost 
directly to the east of the objective. Once 
the enveloping movement had been con- 
summated the little place was taken by 
assault. 


TERNY-SORNY 


American Labor Day, Sept. 2, gave the 
United States troops north of Soissons 
an occasion to celebrate their success in 
reaching Terny-Sorny and the Soissons- 
St. Quentin highway after five days’ 
fighting against four German divisions. 
Terny-Sorny, which lies across the road, 
was reached Sept. 1. 

The foothold on the highway gave 
the Americans and French on either 
side a good position on the plateau run- 
ning along north of the Aisne. To reach 
this position marked the accomplishment 
of an objective for which the Americans 
started Aug. 28, when they were thrown 
into the line in the region of Bieuxy. 
On their way they took about 1,000 
prisoners. A correspondent wrote on 
Sept. 2: 

“This has been one of the most stub- 
born, if not the most stubborn, fights in 
which the Americans have been engaged 
so far. French communiqués day after 
day have called attention to the stub- 


‘bornness of the bloody fight when the 


Germans tried to hold the key position 
against the French and Americans north 
of Soissons. The American advance of 
the last days brought many thrilling 
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incidents. Our artillery received con- 
gratulations for its work in following 
the infantry closely and firing point- 
blank into pestiferous German machine- 
gun positions. Our seventy-fives got so 
close yesterday that the gun crews cap- 
tured fleeing Germans. 


“So marked was the enthusiasm of 
our artillerymen that on one occasion 
they found they had advanced even be- 
yond our infantry and were doing 
skirmish fighting against enemy ma- 
chine guns. A German battery yester- 
day found itself without infantry be- 
tween it and the Americans, with both 
going the same way. Our machine gun- 
ners killed the horses at two guns and 
we captured the guns, both six-inch 
pieces. 


“Our final attack, which took us to 
Terny-Sorny, was made after a series 
of three barrages. After the first bar- 
rage the Germans, not thinking there 
could be any other system than their 
own plan of one barrage before an at- 
tack, rushed from their shelters to meet 
the Americans. They met another bar- 
rage. They went back to shelter, to 
come out again after that barrage. 
They were then met by a third barrage. 

“These tactics killed so many Ger- 
mans and were so demoralizing to those 
remaining that our infantry, advancing 
behind the third barrage, was easily suc- 
cessful, and it was this attack which 
won more than 500 prisoners.” 


The United States troops in those five 
days captured nearly 1,000 prisoners, 
and upon a two-mile front drove the Ger- 
mans back to a depth of four miles, 
forcing them out of Juvigny, off the 
Juvigny tableland, and eventually push- 
ing them across the highly important 
Soissons-St. Quentin road. Four dif- 
ferent German divisicns were opp2sed to 
the one American division in the course 
of the five-day battle. 

A correspondent wrcte from the bat- 
tlefront under date of Sept. 6: 


“ Off over the valley ahead of our men 
lies the Chemin des Dames, that choice 
sector of the famed Hindenburg line 
toward which the Crown Prince’s “ stra- 
tegic victory ” is taking his disappointed 
invaders away from France, which they 


found fair, but are leaving desolate to the 
best of their ability. For behind him 
the Hun ever leaves as a memento of 
kultur wreckage and ashes and ruin and 
filth, seemingly forgetful entirely that 
some day the war will be taken to Ger- 
many. 


“ America should bear in mind that, of 
all the troops stretched along the Vesle 
front from Soissons to Rheims, Amer- 
icans form comparatively a small part, 
perhaps an eighth. This eighth part of 
the task has been done well by our men, 
but the great burden has fallen upon the 
French troops. 


“ Here and there the fields are scarred 
by the ruins of the once pretty Aisne 
villages; despoiled by the Germans, they 
have been ruined by allied shells. 
Through glasses one could just see spires 
jutting upward away to the northwest, 
marking Laon. Nearer ran the ridge on 
which lies the Chemin des Dames. 

“With the glasses one could see cam- 
ions on the distant roads. A gun barks 
behind, and a moment later a cloud of 
dust marks the landing place of the shell. 
One could see figures dart from the shel- 
ter of the woods when one of our shells 
fell there. They were Germans. Then 
comes a nasty, ripping whiz, and a Ger- 
man shell lands half a mile ahead, and 
one sees Americans move hurriedly away 
as if another might be expected in the 
same place. Between shellfire and shell- 
burst one hears the steam hammer sound 
of the machine gun, trying to make the 
American advance expensive in human 
material. 

“In the work of clearing out the Ger- 
man machine gunners Americans are 
again using the Ford cavalry, the same 
consisting of machine guns mounted on 
Ford automobiles, which scurry up the 
roads where the Germans have machine- 
gun nests. These unarmored ‘tanks’ 
are very successful. It will be remem- 
bered that the Americans used them to 
good advantage in July north of Cha- 
teau-Thierry. 


“The German withdrawal is being 
made in compliance with an elaborate 
plan. A captured order shows the in- 
structions issued to each unit as to just 
how to fall back, and what to do in case 
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of surprises. A significant part of the 
order is that providing for rearguard 
units, which are instructed to stay be- 
hind and hold the Allies, and to with- 
draw only when forced to do so. One 
would be lacking in fairness if he did 
not note the bravery of these men, who 
practically give up nine chances out of 
ten when they take the assignment.” 


INDIVIDUAL BRAVERY 


Instances of the bravery of American 
officers and men on the Vesle front, 
where the 77th (Camp Upton) Division 
is fighting, were narrated by Thomas M. 
Johnson, the special correspondent of 
The New York Evening Sun with the 
American Army, in a dispatch dated Aug. 
81. Mr. Johnson told how Private Sing 
Kee of Bayard Street, Manhattan, stuck 
to his post through a German shell 
storm, how Captain James A. Roosevelt 
kept cartridges and grenades going for- 
ward through a hot fight, and how 
Frederick Stouke of Second Avenue, Col- 
lege Point, alone captured three prison- 
ers in a shell hole and brought in one 
of them, who had been wounded on the 
way, on his back. Captain H. E. Stadie 
of 270 Willis Avenue, the Bronx, ran out 
from his dugout and carried a wounded 
gunner 200 yards to a place of safety. 


He tells how Captain Robert P. Patter- 
son of Glens Falls, N. Y., went out with 


Corporals R. A. Straub of 6 Hamilton 
Terrace and P. J. Carroll of 158 East 
102d Street toward the outskirts of Ba- 
zoches. They ran into a German post 
containing about ten men, two of whom 
Captain Patterson killed with a rifle, 
while Straub and Carroll accounted for 
one each. 

“In company with other officers,” Mr. 
Johnson reports, “ Captain Patterson did 
other gallant work previously, when his 
men were being heavily shelled in a 
sunken road somewhere near Chery 
Chartreuve. With Captain J. O. Adler 
of 308 West Seventy-fifth Street, [Cap- 
tain Adler was a member of the staff of 
THE NEW YoRK TIMES and CURRENT 
History MAGAZINE,] Lieutenant Suther- 
land of 57 East 127th Street, and Lieu- 
tenant Michael J. Hayes of Cleveland, 
Ohio, he went on an exposed crest of a 
ridge, where they selected suitable cover 
for the men. They showed them how 
to dig in or take advantage of the nat- 
ural protection afforded by the slope, 
calmly walking down to direct this or 
that man to protect himself, disregard- 
ing their own danger. 

“The result of their brave leadership 
was that, although the shelling contin- 
ued intensely for an hour, the men under 
their command suffered only four cas- 
ualities, about one-third of 1 per cent. of 

the total force.” 


Germans in Our Army 


Charles H. Grasty, staff correspondent 
of THE NEw YORK TIMES, cabled from 
France on Sept. 6: 

“From what I have seen in this war, I 
would trust all the various new elements 
in our population as fully as Revolution- 
ary stock. I have never seen more true- 
hearted Americans than these splendid 
fellows from the Middle West, with their 
German names. I heard of one whole 
company in another division where Ger- 
man was the language spoken. Not a 
single case of disloyalty has appeared in 
the whole army, as far as I know. 

“In a round way, perhaps, every 
fourth name in the ranks is German. We 
have no better soldiers. They are too 
confident of their own Americanism to 
have any sensitiveness or self-conscious- 


ness. One man, whose name is very 
like the word ‘ boche,’ told me laughingly 
that his comrades had made it into that; 
but he took it good-humoredly. 

“While on this general subject, I 
should like to say that the people one 
meets in Europe wonder at the American 
solidarity. With 10 per cent. of our 
people of Teutonic origin, Europeans ex- 
pected internal trouble. They lost sight 
of the absolute and complete American- 
ization of the elements coming to us 
from Europe. While there have been 
some few traitors, and such cases stand 
out conspicuously and attract general at- 
tention, the people here think that the 
thorough Americanism of practically the 
whole German-American body is one of 
the wonderful things of the war.” 





The Battle of St. Mihiel 


How the First Independent American Offensive Wiped Out 


the Famous Salient in Lorraine 


HE first major operation in France 
by the 1st American Army, act- 
ing as an independent unit under 
General Pershing, was the wiping 

out of the famous St. Mihiel salient in 
Lorraine, Sept. 13 and 14, 1918. In twenty- 
seven hours after the offensive was 
launched 155 square miles of territory 
were recaptured from the Germans, a 
hostile force estimated at 100,000 was 
forced to evacuate the séction in haste, 
and more than 15,000 officers and men 
were captured, with hundreds of guns. 
General Pershing in his official com- 
muniqué on Sept. 14 made the following 
report: 


The dash and vigor of our troops, and 
of the valiant French divisions which 
fought shoulder to shoulder with them, 
is shown by the fact that the forces at- 
tacking on both faces of the salient ef- 
fected a junction and secured the result 
desired within twenty-seven hours. 

Besides liberating more than 150 square 
miles of territory and taking 15,000 pris- 
oners, we have captured a mass of mate- 
rial. Over 100 guns of all calibres and 
hundreds of machine guns and trench 
mortars have been taken. 

In spite of the fact that the enemy 
during his retreat burned large stores, a 
partial examination of the _ battlefield 
shows that great quantities of ammuni- 
tion, telegraph material, railroad mate- 
rial, rolling stock, clothing, and equip- 
ment have been abandoned. Further evi- 
dence of the haste with which the enemy 
retreated is found in the uninjured 
bridges which he left behind. 

French pursuit, bombing, and reconnois- 
sance units, and British and _ Italian 
bombing units divided with our own air 
service the control of the air, and con- 
tributed materially to the success of the 
operation. 


THE OPERATION 


A correspondent of The Associated 
Press described the operation as follows: 

“The enemy did not offer the opposi- 
tion expected of him, but that was partly 
due to the perfection in the conception 
and execution of the attack by which he 
was stopped. Prisoners tell how division 


called to division in vain for aid, little 
knowing that the source from which it 
sought help was in even more desperate 
straits. 

“ Where the German troops were will- 
ing to fight—which was not everywhere 
—they were frequently left in such sad 
case by faulty liaison work that they 
had no option but to surrender. One 
such amusing case occurred when an en- 
tire regiment, with its commander and 
his staff, was captured. It had been left 
with both its flanks in the air, and sud- 
denly found the Americans on all four 
sides of it. 

“After surrendering, the commander 
requested that his roll should be called 
so that he might discover how heavy had 
been his losses. When it was called 
every one answered his name but one 
officer and one private. The commander 
then suggested that, as his command was 
so disconcertingly complete, he should 
march it off in whatever direction his 
captors desired. So it came to pass that 
one was met by the astonishing spectacle 
of an entire German regiment marching 
off the battlefield under its own officers, 
guarded by a few joyous but ridiculously 
inadequate troopers, who looked, with 
their cowboy seat in the saddle and their 
reckless good humor, like Highland 
drovers of a bygone century herding 
raided cattle home. 


THE PINCERS AT WORK 


“The operation, to explain it in more 
detail, was of the pincers type always 
used to nip off a salient. One claw of 
the pincers, some twelve miles thick, 
rested on the Moselle at about Pont-a- 
Mousson. The other, about eight miles 
thick, rested on the heights of the Meuse 
at Haudiomont, a little to the east of 
the river. The distance to be filled up 
between the claws of the pincers was 
about thirty miles, and the ground to be 
nipped off by them would be about 200 
square miles. 
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“It was thus a pretty big operation to 
be put through in two days on a sector 
that had been as stubborn to impression 
as almost any on the whole front. But it 
has been carried out not only without a 
hitch of any kind, but throughout in ad- 
vance of the scheduled program and in 
weather conditions that were unfavorable 
throughout for all arms, and especially 
for the tanks and the aircraft. 

“The first day’s fighting saw the 
southern claw of the pincers advance up 
to the full limit assigned to it, but the 
western had to face more difficult ground 
and more strenuous opposition. It, too, 
however, reached its assigned position 
later in the day. 

“ Consider now how interesting was the 
situation. The claws of the pincers were 
but four miles apart. They were pur- 
suing a large force of the enemy ahead 
and away from the end, and at the same 
time they were inclosing an unknown but 
certainly also a large force of the enemy 
in the 200 square miles that their grip 
embraced. When the claws met, then the 
arms would have a big force of the en- 
emy on either side of them, and they 
then might have to fight facing both 
ways. 

“They took a chance, for the enemy 
was reported to be escaping between the 
claws at the rate of a thousand an hour 
when early on Sept. 13 they closed and 
trapped a so far unknown number of the 
enemy. A chance shot at the number of 
the Germans inside the salient when the 
operation began would be from 90,000 to 
100,000. Many of the roads were lined 
with them on the 14th, and up to the 
15th over 15,000 prisoners had been 
counted. 


THE RESULTS GAINED 


Thomas M. Johnson, in a cable dis- 
patch to The New York Sun, dated. Sept. 
17, summarized the results gained as fol- 
lows: 

“The 1st American Army has dem- 
onstrated that it can handle itself in ac- 
tion. It has passed the leading stage 
now. By its capable working in all its 
parts it shows that the ‘emergency’ of 
last Spring when the American troops 
had to be amalgamated with the French 
and British because they could not stand 


alone is now over, and from now on the 
trend will be toward a group of Ameri- 
can armies fighting under their own flag, 
own Generals and own staff, though al- 
ways on an equal footing with the French 
and British Armies under the master 
command of Foch as part of a single al- 
lied force. 

“That the material results of the bat- 
tle of St. Mihiel are important is readily 
comprehensible. The wedge that the 
Germans had pushed into the allied line, 
a dagger pointing at the heart of East- 
ern France, has disappeared, and immor- 
tal Verdun is freed forever from menace 
on its right flank. The dominating 
heights of the Meuse are in the hands of 
the Allies, who therefrom command the 
new German position. The trunk line 
railroad through Commercy to the towns 
of St. Mihiel, Thiaucourt, and Vigneulles 
has been reconquered, and Pont-a-Mous- 
son, which was formerly in the front line, 
is now four miles behind the front, to say 
nothing of the fact that some seventy 
villages and 3,500 kilometers of French 
soil are liberated.” 


CHARGE UP LES EPARGES 


The main defense was encountered 
along the western side of the salient. 
The Germans held a series of high hills 
which dominated the Woevre Plateau. It 
was to take these natural fortifications, 
equipped with every defensive device, that 
the Americans were ordered to attack. 
All previous efforts to capture Les 
Eparges, the highest elevation, had failed 
in the past. 

At the conclusion of artillery prepara- 
tion the French and Americans swept 
forward in a rush that never stopped 
until they had reached every height in 
the long series which extend southward 
nearly to St. Mihiel. Thousands of miles 
of barbed wire had been stretched at in- 
tervals back of the German front lines, 
and every foot of the way was through 
underbrush, thick with machine guns. 

Nearly everywhere the American ar- 
tillery played havoc with the barbed 
wire, tearing open paths for the infantry. 
Only the solid, reinforced concrete forts 
topping the heights seemed impervious 
to the fire from the heavy guns. 

From Les Eparges the Allies stormed 
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the villages of Herbeuville, Hannonville, 
Thillot, St. Maurice, Billy, and Hatton- 
chatel, and then in the depth of night 
entered Vigneulles, at ‘the southern end 
of the line of heights. To reach these 
points they had to advance through 
thickets of machine guns. 


WELCOME TO DELIVERERS 


The inhabitants of the salient were ab- 
solutely ignorant of the events of history 
in the last four years, knowing only what 
their captors had told them. Here the 
sad stories heard in the whole of the re- 
claimed districts of France were accen- 
tuated by the long years of German con- 
trol, which had isolated the people from 
news of relatives and of world happen- 
ings. 

The civilian population, consisting al- 
most entirely of women and children 
because of the forcible removal of prac- 
tically every male of military age, wel- 
comed Newton D. Baker, the American 
Secretary of War, and Generals Pershing 
and Pétain when they visited St. Mihiel 
a few hours after it was captured. 


Aged women and girls crowded about 
Secretary Baker and the two Generals 
accompanying him to express their 
thanks and pay homage to their deliv- 
erers. It was not merely curiosity; it 
was an emotional outburst following al- 
most four years of the conqueror’s sup- 
pression. The word was passed about 
that the small civilian was the Secretary 
of War of the United States, whose 
armies had accomplished their relief, and 
from half-destroyed houses and from 
points far removed from the centre of 
the village they poured forth to get a 
glimpse of the visitors. 

A military band was brought up from 
the rear, the “ Marsellaise ” was played, 
and the restraint of the civilians in the 
presence of the visitors broke down 
completely. Women crowded forward 
ostensibly to shake the Secretary’s hand, 
but instead they kissed his hands and 
wept, and then they joined in a chorus 
of “ Vives.” There were no speeches, but 
repeatedly Secretary Baker responded 
briefly to expressions of gratitude, often 
half-hysterically uttered by the women 
and children. 


Every American entering the village 
had the same reception as that accorded 
to Secretary Baker and General Pershing 
and their party. Aged men and women 
seized and kissed the hands of the offi- 
cers and correspondents, crying and 
laughing, the curiously aged children 
imitating their elders unknowingly. For 
their own compatriots, however, the 
greetings were deeper, and the French 
patrols and troops following were even 
more affected than those who had been 
delivered. 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRESS 


Edwin L. James, THE NEW YORK 
TIMES CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE cor- 
respondent, in his cable of Sept. 14 gave 
these details: 

“Our artillery preparation, which was 
of unprecedented intensity, started at 1 
A. M. Sept. 12, and at 5 o’clock the 
attack on the south side of the salient 
began. An hour later the attack on the 
west side started. The big attack was 
successful from the start. By noon we 
had taken Lahayville, St. Baussant, the 
Bois de Mortmare and Vilcey, and at 
nightfall we had pushed beyond Essey, 
had taken the important town of Thiau- 
court and had reached Villers sur Penny. 
By night out attack on the west, which 
had met some resistance, had passed St. 
Remy and Combres. We took 10,000 
prisoners on the first day. 

“On the night of the 12th we moved 
on into Pannes, which had been cleared 
by the tanks, and took Nonsard and 
Buxieres. We surrounded Montsec, got 
Woinville, and occupied St. Mihiel before 
9 o’clock. On the west side we pushed 
in by Spada and Lavigneville and by 
midnight we got to Chaillon. In a bril- 
liant advance, meanwhile, our forces, at- 
tacking near St. Remy, swept through 
the Forét de Montagne, and just at mid- ’ 
night they occupied the western part of 
Vigneulles. Rh 

“ Army headquarters was electrified to 
get the news that at 3 o’clock the forces 
attacking from the south had also 
reached Vigneulles. This meant that the 
St. Mihiel salient had been cut off. We 
did not hold all the ground south of us, 
paradoxical as it may sound, for in a 
large stretch of wood, north of St. Mihiel, 
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we did not know what was there. By 9 
A. M., Sept. 18, our forces met. 

“The junction was made at Heudi- 
court, and we had cleaned out all the 
territory immediately north of the woods 
lying north of St. Mihiel. Meanwhile 
other troops had chased the Germans 
from Norroy and had gone into the Bois 
de Grandfontain and captured Jaulnay, 
Xammes, and St. Benoit, as well as Hat- 
tonville. 

“In the afternoon we started to pry 
into our prize package north of St. 
Mihiel. This comprised the Bois de Ver- 
sel, the Bois de Gaumont, and the Bois 
de Wawroils, and we found there several 
thousands of men. A Colonel and a Major 
sent word that they wished to surrender 
and were accommodated. They seemed 
glad to be captured and could not tire of 
talking about what being under our artil- 
lery fire was like. They said it was like 
hell. 

“In those woods were tons and tons of 
ammunition. On the upper end a big 
American shell had landed on the rail- 
road track. Just behind the break stood 
twenty-two cars, all loaded with big gun 
ammunition. There were also guns to use 
it. Several thousand machine guns 
formed part of the booty there. Among 
our prisoners were a considerable num- 
ber of Austrians, whom the Kaiser had 
brought to the west front to oppose the 
Americans. They did not fight at all. 
Several hundred were taken from the 
85th Austro-Hungarian Division.” 


GERMAN LOOTING 


When the Germans withdrew they took 
practically all the man power among the 
French civilians in thirty villages. From 
St. Mihiel town they took all the men 
between 16 and 45 years back into Ger- 
many. They had used these men during 
their four years’ occupation of the 
salient. Thiaucourt, a beautiful town, was 
stripped of all valuables and the stores 
had been rifled of all supplies of every 
nature weeks before. At St. Mihiel the 
two banks of the city had been broken 
open and all moneys and papers taken. 
The city had been forced to pay a con- 
tribution of 2,000,000 francs to the Ger- 
mans. 

The Mayor of St. Mihiel made the fol- 


lowing statement to THE NEw YorK 
TIMES CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE cor- 
respondent: 

“The Germans exacted a heavy money 
toll. First there was 1,500,000 franes on 
their arrival—‘ to ransom us from sack,’ 
said the German commander. We could 
never have paid even that much without 
the establishment of a syndicate bond 
system, guaranteed by forty communes 
in the Woevre region. Those bonds 
formed our money, (the unit value was 
5 francs each,) and small change was 
supplied by paper money from Lille, 
Roubaix, Douai, and other occupied 
towns. Then the boches exacted an ad- 
ditional 500,000 in three installments 
during the last two years, nominally for 
the maintenance of roads, water, con- 
duits, and the like. We met that in the 
same way. 

“They refused to accept French 
money at the canteens and the market 
gardens established after the first year, 
but willingly changed it for bonds and 
small bills. They tried especially to get 
gold. They even offered a premium of 
45 per cent. at their own bank, set up in 
the square. But the boches got precious 
little. 

“It was in respect to ‘ requisitions’ 
of furniture and mattresses that they 
treated us worst. All unoccupied houses 
were stripped first; then they took what 
they wanted from the rest of us.” 

The correspondent talked with a man 
of 74 whom the Germans robbed of a 
mattress on which he was lying sick, 
early this year. When he protested 
against the outrage, they said that the 
German soldiers’ comfort was worth 
more than the lives of old Frenchmen. 


“ During the last two years,” continued 
the Mayor, “they took away all metal 
utensils, and even bells, statues, and all 
water pipes they could find. As regards 
food, we were kept alive by the Ameri- 
can Committee. At first we got meat 
(horseflesh) pretty regularly, but for 
the last year we have had nothing save 
vegetables and tho daily allowance of 
300 grams of very bad bread, thirty 
grams of fat and a little bacon. About 
once a month when a horse was killed 
or died it was distributed among us. 
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But we were forced to slaughter all 
dogs.” 


PERSHING CONGRATULATED 


The success of the American Army 
was hailed with delirious joy through- 
out France and produced a profound 
effect in all countries. President Wilson 
sent his “warmest congratulations on 
the brilliant achievement,” and his “ af- 
fectionate thanks.” Congratulatory 
messages were received by General 
Pershing from Marshal Foch, Premier 
Lloyd George, Premier Clemenceau, and 
Field Marshal Haig; cablegrams of con- 
gratulation were received by President 
Wilson from the Kings of Italy and 
Great Britain; from President Poincaré, 
and the Presidents of several Central and 
South American States. 


BATTLEGROUND A FORTRESS 


Thomas Johnson visited the salient 
Sept. 14 and described the battleground 
as follows: 

“The further one goes the stronger 
becomes the.impression of how strongly 


fortified was this whole place. It 
abounded in dugouts deep and strong 
and well built, while in all villages and 
many other places were the famous steel 
and concrete German pill boxes. Amer- 
ican officers and soldiers were eating 
German food and drinking German beer 
in the captured dugouts. 


“To get the full flavor of the victory 
the best way is to go over the battlefield 
from our old front line starting at 
Seicheprey, where the Americans had 
their first real fight with the enemy last 
April. Passing Remiéres Wood on the 
right one rides through our old trenches, 
then goes into No Man’s Land and 
across to Lahayville, Sainteaussant, and 
Richecourt—villages that thousands of 
Americans have looked at longingly since 
Jan. 18, when the first American force 
took over the sector facing them. One 
trip over the ground is enough to show 
that the defenses the Americans went up 
against here were as strong as those on 
the Somme, Chemin des Dames or any 
other famous battle sectors of the west 
front. 

“The greatest fortress of all was 


Montsec itself, and nothing that has 
ever been said about that solitary peak 
can convey an idea of how it dominated 
and looked down upon our old trenches 
around Seicheprey, Xivray, Beaumont, 
Rambucourt, Bouconville, and all those 
other towns that one is able now for the 
first time to name as having held the 
Americans ever since January. The 
only way to get an idea of it is to climb 
to the top of the Woolworth tower. It 
dominates New York no more than Mont- 
sec dominates its surroundings. 


STEEL DUGOUTS 


“From there the boche could see every 
single American who walked in the road 
or in a trench for ten miles on a clear 
day. That’s not the only reason why 
Montsec seemed a great goal. It was 
a symbol of the future, for they knew 
that when they could take it it would 
mean the time of the fulfillment of their 
promise had come. Seeing Montsec, one 
realizes what a veritable fortress it was, 
not only because of its steep wooded 
sides, but because of its dugouts, which 
were not really dugouts but subterra- 
nean chambers capable of holding thou- 
sands of men. They were made of steel, 
concrete, stone, mortar, brick, forty or 
fifty feet within the mountainside. Some 
built in 1915 are ornamented with the 
German coat of arms. They are littered 
with maps, papers, clothing, knicknacks, 
showing they were furnished in great 
comfort with beds, chairs, and pictures. 

“The Germans had four years to do it 
in. These dugouts, facing north and so 
difficult of observation by the Allies, had 
fine porches, pretty tables with a 
splendid view across to the Meuse 
heights, and it was there the German 
officers used to drink their beer. One 
of them had a hammock slung under the 
trees and another had an open air bath 
tub, but great gaps showed where our 
shells had crashed in upon them, and 
one big dugout, by name ‘ Villa Minna,’ 
had completely caved in. The occupants 
lay on their faces on the floor. In 
another dugout lay a dead German 
officer, while beside him lay a dog 
silently watching his dead master. He 
wouldn’t make a responsive sign to coax- 
ing or whistling. 





PROFESSOR THOMAS G. MASARYK 


Chairman of the Czechoslovak National Committee, which has been 
recognized by the Allies as the governing body of 


the Czechoslovak Nation 
(@ Harris & Ewing) 
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“The whole top of the mountain is 
elaborately interlaced with paved paths 
railed with rustic woodwork, leading to 
all manner of observation posts with 
outlooks at every possible angle. One 
big, pretentious villa had been occupied 


by a German Brigader. The strange coin- 
cidence is that the Americans got at 
Chateau-Thierry complete information 
as to the exact whereabouts of every- 
thing atop Montsec. They captured maps 
showing the whole thing.” 


Raising a New and Greater Army 


The United States Extends Draft Ages to Make All Men 
Between 18 and 45 Liable for Service 


N record time Congress enacted a 
new law extending the American 
draft ages to all males between 
18 and 45, inclusive. President 
Wilson signed the bill on Aug. 31, 1918, 
and simultaneously issued a proclama- 
tion in which he appointed Thursday, 
Sept. 12, as the day of registration. The 
President’s proclamation said in part: 


Fifteen months ago the men of the 
country from 21 to 31 years of age regis- 
tered. Three months ago, and again 
this month, those who had just reached 
the ages of 21 were added. It now re- 
mains to inc‘ude all men between the 
ages of 18 and 45. 

This is not a new policy. A century 
and a, quarter ago it was deliberately or- 
dained by those who were then respons 
sible for the safety and defense of the na- 
tion that the duty of military service 
should rest upon all able-bodied men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45. We now 
accept and fulfill the obligation which 
they established, an obligation expressed 
in our national statutes from that time 
until now. We solemnly purpose a deci- 
sive victory of arms, and deliberately to 
devote the larger part of the military 
man power ¢” the nation to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. 

The younger men have from the first 
been ready to go. They have furnished 
voluntary enlistments out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. Our military au- 
thorities regard them as having the high- 
est combatant qualities. Their youthful 
enthusiasm, their virile eagerness, their 
gallant spirit of daring, make them the 
admiration of all who see them in action. 
They covet not only the distinction of 
serving in this great war, but also the in- 
spiring memories, which hundreds of thou- 
sands of them will cherish through the 
years to come, of a great day and a great 
service for their country and for man- 
kind. 

By the men of the older group now 


called on the opportunity now opened to 
them will be accepted with the calm reso- 
lution of those who realize to the full the 
deep and solemn significance of what 
they do. Having made a place for them- 
selves in their respective communities, 
having assumed at home the graver re- 
sponsibilities of life in many spheres, 
looking back upon honorable records in 
civil and industrial life, they will realize 
as perhaps no others could how entirely 
their own fortunes and the fortunes of all 
whom they love are put at stake in this 
war for right, and will know that the 
very records they have made render this 
new duty the commanding duty of their 
lives. They know how surely this is the 
nation’s war, how imperatively it de- 
mands the mobilization and massing of 
all our resources of every kind. They 
will regard this call as the supreme call 
of their day, and will answer it accord- 
ingly. 

Only a portion of those who register 
will be called upon to bear arms. Those 
who are not physically fit will be ex- 
cused; those exempted by alien alle- 
giance; those who should not be relieved 
of their present responsibilities; above all, 
those who cannot be spared from the civil 
and industrial tasks at home upon which 
the success of our armies depends as 
much as upon the fighting at the front. 
But all must be registered, in order that 
the selection for military service may be 
made intelligently and with full informa- 
tion. 

This will be our final demonstration of 
loyalty, democracy, and the will to win, 
our solemn notice to all the world that 
we stand absolutely together in a common 
resolution and purpose. It is the call to 
duty to which every true man in the 
country will respond with pride and with 
the consciousness that in doing so he 
plays his part in vindication of a great 
cause at whose summons every true heart 
offers its supreme service. 


An estimate prepared by the Provost 
Marshal General’s office gave the num- 
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ber of men who would be affected by 
the new law as 12,788,758, as compared 
with 9,586,508 registered under the orig- 
inal service law. The Provost Marshal 
General’s statement read in part: 


At the time preparations were first be- 
ing made for the registration under the 
law extending the ages to 18 and 45, both 
inclusive, the calculations of the Provost 
Marshal General, based on data furnished 
by the Census Bureau and by insurance 
actuaries, placed the total population of 
the new ages to be included at 13,000,000 
in round numbers. More accurately 
stated, the number was 13,190,000. But, 
although this is the estimated number of 
males of those ages, the law does not re- 
quire persons in active military or naval 
service to register, such registration be- 
ing obviously impracticable for these 
men. 

It cannot be stated with certainty just 
what is the number of men of these ages 
in the army and navy. But all of the in- 
ductions under the selective service law 
have been between the ages of 21 and 30; 
therefore, all men between the ages of 
18 and 20 and 32 and 45 now in active 
service in the army and navy must have 
come in by enlistment. 

The total number of enlistments in the 
army, navy, and Marine Corps to date is 
estimated at nearly 1,400,000. Of this 
number it is estimated that those under 
the age of 21 (which includes a small 
number under the age of 18) total about 
245,000; and that the number between 
the ages of 32 and 45 is about 165,000, or 
an estimated total of 410,000 men in ac- 
tive military and naval service between 
the ages of 18 to 20 and 32 to 45. These 
410,000 are, under the law, not obliged to 
register and must, therefore, be deducted 
from the 13,190,000 in making estimates 
as to the number who are actually due to 
register. This deduction will leave about 
12,780,000 as the approximate number of 
registrants to be expected if the maxi- 
mum number is attained. 

To ascertain the estimated shares of 
those registrants to be expected in the 
several States the above figure of 12,- 
780,000 has been distributed in the same 
ratio shown by the registration of ages 
21 to 30 on June 5, 1917. This ratio, of 
course, will not be exactly fulfilled in 
the coming registration, owing to the 
shifting of the industrial population, the 
different distribution of ages in the dif- 
ferent States, and certain other minor 
considerations, but it is the nearest ratio 
that is attainable. 


The total number of men to be ob- 
tained for general military service under 
the registration was estimated at 2,300,- 
000, of whom probably two-thirds would 
be between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 


inclusive. Youths in their nineteenth 
year were placed in a separate group, 
which was not to be drawn upon until 
the supply of other available men in the 
new classes was exhausted. The first 
classes to be called to the colors, it was 
announced, would be youths of 19 and 20 
years and men of 32 to 36 inclusive. 


POLLING OUR MAN POWER 


The registration of millions of youths 
and men in the prime of life took place 
quietly on Sept. 12 all over the United 
States. A noteworthy feature of the 
day was the absence of any report of 
disturbance or breakdown in the regis- 


‘tration machinery anywhere in the coun- 


try. In the words of Provost General 
Crowder, it was “a superb demonstra- 
tion of the will of the American people.” 
The following day enough of the results 
had been reported to show that the total 
registration would considerably exceed 
the Government’s estimate. General 
Crowder sent this message to General 
Pershing: 

The nation responded yesterday with an 
enrollment which promises to exceed all 
estimates, thus assuring an uninterrupted 
flow of man power to the army under 
your command. 

The work of stamping the serial num- 
bers on the cards and arranging them in 
classes was begun immediately by the 
5,000 local boards, and the mailing of 
questionnaires to youths of 19 and 20 
years and men of 32 to 36 years, in- 
clusive, was started about a week later. 
General Crowder announced that the 
draft would be held as early in October 
as possible, and that the first 250,000 or 
300,000 men of the new draft would be 
called to their cantonments within a few 
weeks thereafter. The War Department 
announced plans for enlarging nine or 
more of the cantonments to provide im- 
mediately for 77,000 more men than in 
the first draft, and it was stated that 
before Spring there would be quarters 
for upward of 150,000 more men than 
at the time of the first call. 


ARMY OF FIVE MILLIONS 


The new draft made it possible to 
carry out the program of having eighty 
divisions, or approximately 4,000,000 
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men, in France by June 30, 1919. This 
great army was easily obtainable from 
the men eligible under the new law, as 
well as eighteen additional divisions to 
be trained and held in readiness in the 
United States by the same date, making 
a total of nearly 5,000,000 men under 
arms. Plans to provide supplies and 
equipment for that number of men were 
already under way before registration 
day. Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood, Quarter- 
master General, exhibited a chart of the 
staggering items early in September, and 
said to a reporter: 


Here are some of the requirements of an 
army of 5,000,000: 17,600,000 blankets, 
28,000,000 woolen’ tkreeches, 34,000,000 
woolen drawers, 7,978,000 overcoats, 33,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes, 25,000,000 flannel 
shirts, 110,000,000 pairs of stockings, 
7,000,000 campaign hats, 9,500,000 overseas 
caps. In certain items we are now ready 
for the army of 5,000,000; that is, either 
the stuff has been bought or the con- 
tracts have been let. Among items in this 
class are Summer undershirts, gloves, 
khaki coats and trousers, puttees, and 
barrack bags. 

The General Staff notifies us thirty days 
ahead of a draft, and we have things 
fixed now so that we are not afraid of it, 
in whatever part of the country the de- 
mand for supplies comes. We have great 
storage depots in this country at Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Jeffersonville, Ind.; San Anto- 
nio, San Francisco, and El Paso. From 
these depots we serve the camps nearest 
to them. The biggest distributing depot 
is that in Atlanta; there are ten camps in 
the Atlanta district. 

On the other side our stock depots are 
of three kinds—the one at the base sec- 
tion, where a forty-five-day surplus is 
maintained; then at the intermediate sec- 
tion, where the supply is for thirty days, 
and at the advance section, where it is for 
fifteen days. The key to the whole situe 
ation is the stock report. 


DRAFTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


During the debate in Congress consid- 
erable discussion took place on the ques- 
tion of drafting youths of 18. To throw 
further light on the subject the following 
facts were presented and read into the 
record: 

DRAFTING OF YOUNG MEN IN 
GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 

Under the provisions of the Military 

Service act of 1916, which went into ef- 

fect Feb. 10, 1916, every male British 

subject, a resident of Great Britain, who 


had reached the age of 18 and was under 
41 and was unmarried or a widower with- 
out children, was deemed to have been 
duly enlisted in the regular army for 
general service with the colors or in the 
reserves for the period of the war. 

The Statesman’s Yearbook, 1918, states 
that all the groups of unmarried men 
were called out by March 18, 1916. 

The Military Service act, 1916, which 
became law May 25, 1916, extended the 
liability to service to married men within 
the same age limits. Section 1 (1) of 
this act contains the following proviso: 

** Provided, That steps shall be taken 
to prevent, so far as possible, the send- 
ing of men to serve abroad before they 
attain the age of 19.” 

Premier Lloyd George, in presenting to 
the House of Commons on April 9, 1918, 
the Government’s bill raising the military 
age to 50, referred to this proviso, as fol- 
lows: 

*‘There was an understanding that 
boys under 19 years would only be used 
in case of emergency. We felt that the 
emergency had arisen, and, in so far as 
those who were over 18 were concerned, 
those who had already received six 
months’ training, we felt it necessary 
that they should be sent to France.”’ 

By the terms of the recent treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain young men of British nationality may 
be drafted under the laws of the United 
States after they have reached the age 
of 20. 


DRAFTING OF YOUNG MEN IN 
FRANCE 


I. BEFORE THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Under the military service law in force 
before the outbreak of the European war, 
namely, the Act of Aug. 7, 1913, young 
men were called to military service dur- 
ing the year following that in which they 
reached 19 years of age, and the class to 
which they belonged was designated by 
the calendar year in which service under 
this law began—that is, the year in which 
the twentieth birthday occurred. 


II, DURING THE EUROPEAN WAR 


This draft age for beginning compul- 
sory military service was not lowered 
until March 15, 1915, when an act was 
passed providing that— 

‘““The class of 1916 shall be called to 
the colors in advance of the regular time, 
at such date as may be fixed by order of 
the Minister of War.’’ 

The class of 1916 consisted of young 
men who became 19 in 1915. 

By the acts of Dec. 30, 1915, March 31, 
1917, and March 29, 1918, (Journal Offi- 
ciel, 1915, p. 9663; 1917, p. 2557; 1918, p. 
2831,) the same authority was conferred 
upon the Minister of War to call out the 
classes of 1917, 1918, and 1919, respective- 
ly, in the year in Which they became 19. 








Circulars of the Minister,of War, dated 
Jan. 22, 1917, and Sept. 30, 1917, (Journal 
Officiel, 1917, pp. 738, 7844,) show that 
this authority had been exercised with 
respect to the class of 1917 before Oct. 
1, 1916, and, with respect to the class of 
1918, before Oct. 1, 1917. 


DRAFTING YOUNG MEN 
MANY 


I. BEFORE THE EUROPEAN WAR- 


IN GER- 


Liability to military service in Ger- 
many commences with the completion of 
the seventeenth year. Such service is 
compulsory and universal, but does not 
actually begin until the age of 20. Every 
young man is enrolled in the military 
register during January of the year in 
which he completes his twentieth year. 
Prior to this—that is, from the seven- 
teenth to the twentieth year, unless he 
has volunteered for actual service—the 
young man belongs to the Landsturm, a 
home defense force consisting of two 
classes, namely, the first including all 
men from 17 to 39 who for one reason or 
another have received no military train- 
ing, the second class including all men 
over 39 up to 45, whether trained or un- 
trained. (Constitution of the German 
Empire, April 16, 1871, Article 59; law re- 
lating to military service, Feb. 11, 1888, 
Sections 23-24; Reichsgesetzblatt, 1888, 
p. 18.) 


II, DURING THE EUROPEAN WAR 


The Landsturm was called out for pur- 
poses of registration on Aug. 1, 1914, 
(Reichsgesetzblatt, 1914, p. 273.) Whether 
or not young men below the age of 20, 
except volunteers, were actually put into 
the military service at that time or later 
is not ascertainable from any official doc- 
uments available in the Library of Con- 
gress. The following statement is given 
in Information Annual, 1916, page 259: 

** According to the Lokal-Anzeiger of 
Berlin, June 18, all the 17-year-old boys 
in Germany had been ordered to report 
themselves to the military authorities. 
In Germany liability for military service 
begins at the age of 17 years, but in peace 
time actual service begins at 20.” 

The 1918 Statesman’s Yearbook, at page 
898, states that— 

‘*‘By December, 1916, the whole of the 
1917 class of recruits had been incorpo- 
rated in the army, and by May, 1917, lads 
entering their seventeenth year.’’ 

The latter statement is ambiguous and 
does not indicate whether the 1917 class 
means those who completed their twen- 
tieth year or those who had completed 
their seventeenth year in 1917. 

Nothing has been found in official 
sources to show that this service below 
the age of 20 was compulsory and not 
volunteer. The Berliner Tageblatt, Aug. 
22, 1914, (evening edition,) page 4. 2on- 
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tains an order of the military commander 
of Berlin to the effect that boys who have 
completed their sixteenth year may enroll 
for a course of military training under 
the instruction of retired army officers. 

In a dispatch dated Paris, Aug. 20, 1918, 
it is stated that a number of boys of the 
1919 class have been found among the 
latest prisoners, and that the proportion 
of boys taken in recent hauls indicates 
that practically all of the class of 1919 
have been sent to the front. 


“SLACKER ROUNDUP” 


A roundup of suspected slackers in the 
Federal districts of Southern and East- 
ern New York and Northern New Jersey 
began on the morning of Sept. 3, and pro- 
ceeded vigorously for three days. Many 
thousands of regular and special agents 
of the Department of Justice, including 
several thousand volunteers from the 
American Protective League, as well as 
soldiers and sailors, were engaged in 
stopping men between 21 and 31 years 
of age and demanding whether they had 
their registration and_ classification 
cards. Those who could not produce 
their cards were taken to armories, 
police stations, and other places and 
held until they could prove that they 
had not evaded the law. The number 
of arrests, after three days, when the 
roundup was ended, was 60,187, and of 
these 16,505 were either ordered imme- 
diately into the service as_ intentional 
slackers or were referred back to their 
local boards. In the end it was stated 
officially that only 199 of the whole 
60,000 were found to be actual draft 
dodgers, and that 85 of these were men 
not living in New York. 

A vehement attack was launched in 
the Senate on Sept. 5 against the round- 
up, and after various Senators had con- 
demned the proceedings, Senator Smoot 
offered a resolution calling upon the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee to ascertain who 
was responsible and the reasons. The 
Chairman of the committee, Senator 
Chamberlain, was one of the bitterest 
critics of the roundup. “There is not a 
man in the Senate or in the country,” he 
said, “ who despises a man who under- 
takes to evade his military duty as much 
as I do, but, notwithstanding that, these 
men who are slackers ought to he 
reached by due process of law. The 
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whole Department of Justice, the Intelli- 
gence Bureaus of the War and Navy De- 
partments, all the American Defense So- 
cieties, the United States Marshals, and 
all the officers of the law have means 
and instrumentalities for reaching the 
slackers. But here we have an instance 
where thousands and tens of thousands 
of perfectly innocent men are being 
haled before the courts and some of thein 
held overnight in crowded prisons, al- 
though they were perfectly innocent of 
trying to evade military duty.” 

Senators Johnson of California and 
Sherman of Illinois characterized the 
proceedings as militarism and terrorism 
of the Prussian type. President Wilson 
called on the Attorney General for a 
full report on all the circumstances, after 
which the excitement in Congress sub- 
sided. 

TOTAL CASUALTIES 


While preparations were making for 
the drafting of a great new army, the 
men already in service were in the midst 


of constant fighting on the French front. 
The total casualties from the first that 
had been suffered by American troops 
up to and including those reported on 
Sept. 18, were as follows: 


ARMY CASUALTIES 








ee. re peice Ox 5,623 
PE 5. ic bb sG re oee week es 291 
ESIRE BE WOMROE iio cvieiadcciesaeens 1,819 
Died of accident and other causes.. 830 
PURE OE MEBOMNG So oso ices Hse cess 1,754 

MEE. GSiUGanGleserrinkueeeeacese 10,317 
WOEREEE i Feo wkd Rome ea ewe Rouen es 17,081 
Missing, including prisoners........ 4,285 

NE Ss Wikeluw ss cdaeatnewecemueeee 31,683 


MARINE CASUALTIES 
Officers. Men. 





RA, nin aan es nena eee a eees 37 919 
NE 5 nicsio tun nce kvien-waee 64 1,925 
in-Dends of CNOMy. ccs cccwe. %s 11 
PE: $5026 sxenaskaeucows peed 1 151 
MS ENSSA SAARC Reena EEN 102 3,006 
NE icine khule ae nwae eeu eweeale 3,108 





Grand total of army and marine 
COUN -GRMRIIIOS « x..0:0.00 6's 60s vce aus 34,791 


Who’s Who in General Pershing’s Army 


Names of Chief Officers and Titles of All Units in. 
First Five Army Corps 


URRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
C presents herewith a convenient and 

complete summary of the various 
military units and of the corps, division, 
and brigade commanders in the five 
American Army corps which are now 
facing the Central Powers on the French 
front. The list represents the com- 
manding personnel of our fighting units 
as it stood in the first week of Septem- 
ber, 1918. All five corps are under the 
personal command of General John J. 
Pershing. 


1ST ARMY CORPS 


Major Gen. Hunter Liggett, commanding. 


ist and 2d Divisions, Regular Army; 26th, 
(New England,) 32d, (Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin,) 41st, (Washingion, Oregon, North and 
South Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Minnesota,) and 
42d (Rainbow, troops from twenty-six States) 
Divisions, National Guard. 





1ST DIVISION—Major Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, commanding; Lieut. Col. Campbell 
King, Chief of Staff; Major H. K. Loughry, 
Adjutant General. 
1st Brigade, Infantry—Major John L. 
Hines; 16th and 18th Regiments; 2d Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 


2d Brigade, Infantry—Major Gen. Beau- 
mont B. Buck; 26th and 28th Regiments; 
38d Machine Gun Battalion. 

ist Brigade, Field Artillery—(Command- 
ing officer not announced;) 5th, 6th, and 
7th Regiments; ist Trench Mortar Bat- 
tery. 

Engineer Troops—ist Regiment. 


Signal Troops—2d Battalion. 
Division Units—lst Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 
2D DIVISION (U. S. M. C.)—Brig. Gen. 
John E. Le Jeune, commanding; Brig Gen. 
Preston Brown, Chief of Staff. 


3d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Han- 
son E. Ely; 9th and 23d Regiments; 5th 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

4th Brigade, Infantry (Marines)—Brig. 
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Gen. John E. Le Jeune; 5th and 6th 
Regiments; 6th Machine Gun Battalion. 

2d Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
A. J. Bowley; 12th, 15th, and 17th Regi- 
ments; 2d Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—2d Regiment. 

Signal Troops—ist Battalion. 

Division Units—2d Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 4th Machine Gun Battalion. 
26TH DIVISION—Major Gen. Clarence R. 

Edwards, commanding; Lieut. Col. Cassius 
M. Dowell, Chief of Staff; Major Charles A. 
Stevens, Adjutant General. 

51st Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. George 
H. Shelton; 10ist and 102d Regiments; 
102d Machine Gun Battalion. 

52d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. C. H. 
Cole; 108d and 104th Regiments; 103d Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. 

51st Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
D. E. Aultman; 101st, 102d, and 103d 
Regiments; 101st Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—101st Regiment. 

Signal Troops—101st Field Battalion. 

Division Units — 26th Headquarters 
Troop; 10lst Machine Gun Battalion. 
32D DIVISION—Major Gen. W. G. Haan, 
commanding; Lieut. Col. Allen L. Briggs, 
Chief of Staff; Major John H. Howard, Ad- 

jutant General. 


63d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Will- 
iam D. Connor; 125th and 126th Regi- 
ments; 120th Machine Gun Battalion. 

64th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. E. B. 
Winans; 127th and 128th Regiments; 121st 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

57th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
G. Le Roy Irwin; 119th, 120th, and 121st 
Regiments; 107th Trench Mortar Battery 

Engineer Troops—107th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—107th Battalion. 

Division Units—32d Headquarters Troop; 
119th Machine Gun Battalion. 


41ST DIVISION (Sunset)—Major Gen. 

Robert Alexander, commanding; Colonel 
Harry H. Tebbetts, Chief of Staff; Major 
Herbert H. White, Adjutant General. 


8ist Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Wil- 
son B. Burt; 161st and 162d Regiments; 
147th Machine Gun Battalion. 

82d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Ed- 
ward Vollrath; 168d and 164th Regiments; 
148th Machine Gun Battalion. 

66th Brigade, Field Artillery—(Command- 
ing officer not announced;) 146th, 147th, 
and 148th Regiments; 116th Trench Mor- 
tar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—116th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—116th Battalion. 

Division Units—41st Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 146th Machine Gun Battalion. 


42D DIVISION (Rainbow)—Major Gen. 
C. T. Menoher, commanding; (Chief of Staff 
not announced;) Major Walter E. Powers, 
Adjutant General. 


83d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. M. 
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Lenihan; 165th and 166th Regiments; 
150th Machine Gun Battalion. 

84th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. R. A. 
Brown; 167th and 168th Regiments; 151st 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

67th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
G. C. Gatley; 149th, 150th, and 151st Regi- 
ments; 117th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—117th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—117th Field Signal Bat- 
talion. 

Division Units—42d Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 149th Machine Gun Battalion. 


2D ARMY CORPS 


Major Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, 
commanding. 


4th Division, Regular Army; 28th, (Pennsyl- 

vania,) 30th, (Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, and District of Columbia,) and 36th 
(Missouri and Kansas) Divisions, Nat.onal 
Guard; 77th (New York) and 82d (Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida) Divisions, National 
Army. 


4TH DIVISION—Major Gen. George H. 
Cameron, commanding; Lieut. Col. Christian 
A. Bach, Chief of Staff; Major Jesse D. 
Elliott, Adjutant General. . 

ith Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. B. A. 
Poore; 39th and 47th Regiments; 11th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. 

8th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. E. E. 
Booth; 58th and 59th Regiments; 12th 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

4th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
E. B. Babbitt; 13th, 16th, and 77th Regi- 
ments; 4th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—4th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—S8th Battalion. 

Division Units—4th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 10th Machine Gun Battalion. 


28TH DIVISION—Major Gen. C. H. Muir, 
commanding; (Chief of Staff not an- 
nounced ;) Lieut. Col. David J. Davis, Ad- 
jutant General. 

55th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. T. W. 
Darrah; 109th and 110th Regiments; 
108th Machine Gun Battalion. 

56th Brigade, Infantry—Major Gen. Will- 
iam Weigel; 111th and 112th Regiments; 
109th Machine Gun Battalion. 

538d Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
W. G. Price; 107th, 108th, and 109th 
Regiments; 103d Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—103d Regiment. 

Signal Troops—103d Battalion. 

Division Units—28th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 107th Machine Gun Batallion. 
380TH DIVISION (Wild Cat)—Major Gen. 

Edward M. Lewis, commanding; Lieut. Col. 

Robert B. McBride, Chief of Staff; Lieut. 
Col. Francis B. Hinkle, Adjutant General. 
59th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Lawrence D. Tyson; 117th and 118th 
Regiments ;*114th Machine Gun Battalion. 
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60th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Sam- 
uel L. Faison; 119th and 120th Regiments ; 
115th Machine Gun Battalion. 

55th Brigade, Field Artillery—(Com- 
manding officer not announced;) 118th, 
114th, and 115th Regiments; 105th Trench 
Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—105th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—165th Battalion. 

Division Units—30th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 113th Machine Gun Battalion. 


35TH DIVISION—Major Gen. Peter E. 
Traub, commanding; Colonel Robert Mc- 
Cleave, Chief of Staff; Major J. M. Hobson, 
Adjutant General. 


69th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Na- 
thaniel McClure; 187th and 138th Regi- 
ments; 129th Machine Gun Battalion. 

70th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Charles I. Martin;.139th and 140th Regi- 
ments; 180th Machine Gun Battalion. 

60th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
L. G. Berry; 128th, 129th, and 130th 
Regiments; 110th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—110th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—110th Battalion. 

Division Units—35th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 128th Machine Gun Battalion. 


77TH DIVISION (Upton)—Major Gen. 
George B. Duncan, commanding; (Chief of 
Staff not announced;) Major W. N. Haskell, 
Adjutant General. 

153d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Ed- 
ward Wittenmeyer; 205th and 306th Regi- 
ments; 305th Machine Gun Battalion. 

154th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Evan 
M. Johnson; 307th and 308th Regiments; 
306th Machine Gun Battalion. 

152d Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
Thomas H. Reeves; 304th, 305th, and 
306th Regiments; 302d Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—302d Regiment. 

Signal Troops—302d Battalion. 

Division Units—77th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 304th Machine Gun Battalion. 
82D DIVISION—Major Gen. W. P. Burn- 

ham, commanding; Lieut. Col. Royden E. 
Beebe, Chief of Staff; Lieut. Col. John R. 
Thomas, Adjutant General. 

163d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Mar- 
cus D. Cronin; 325th and 326th Regi- 
ments; 320th Machine Gun Battalion. 

164th Brigade, Infantry — Brig. Gen. 
Julian R. Lindsay; 327th and 328th Regi- 
ments 321st Machine Gun Battalion. 

157th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
Charles D. Rhodes; 319th, 320th, and 321st 
Regiments; 307th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—307th Regiment, 

Signal Troops—3807th Battalion. 

Division Units—319th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 


38D ARMY CORPS 
Major Gen. William M. Wright, 
commanding. 
8d and Sth Divisions, Regular Army; 27th 


(New York) and 383d (Illinois) Divisions, 
National Guard; 7th (Delaware and New 
York) and 80th (New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and District of Columbia) 
Divisions, National Army. 


38D DIVISION—Major Gen. Joseph T. Dick- 
man, commanding; Colonel Robert H. Kel- 
ton, Chief of Staff; Captain Frank L. Pur- 
don, Adjutant General. 

5th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. F. W. 
Sladen; 4th and 7th Regiments; 8th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. 

8th Brigade, Infantry—(Commanding of- 
ficer not announced;) 30th and 38th Regi- 
ments; 9th Machine Gun Battalion. 

3d Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
W. M. Cruikshank; 10th, 76th, and 18th 
Regiments; 3d Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—6th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—5th Battalion. 

Division Units-—8d Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 7th Machine Gun Battalion. 
5TH DIVISION—Major Gen. John E. Mc- 

Mahon, commanding; Colonel Ralph E. Iii- 
gram, Chief of Staff; Major David P. Wood, 
Adjutant General. 

9th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. J. C. 
Castner; 60th and 6lst Regiments; 14th 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

10th Brigade, Infantry—Major Gen. W. 
H. Gordon; 6th and 1ith Regiments; 15th 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

5th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
Cc. A. KF. Flagler; 19th, 20th, and 21st 
Regiments; 5th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—7th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—9th Battalion. 

Division Units—5th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 13th Machine Gun Battalion. 
27TH DIVISION (New York) — Major 

Gen. J. F. O’Ryan, commanding; Lieut. Col. 
Stanley H. Ford, Chief of Staff; Lieut. Col. 
Frank W. Ward, Adjutant General. 


58d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Al- 
fred W. Bjornstad; 105th and 106th Regi- 
ments; 105th Machine Gun Battalion. 

54th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Palmer E. Pierce; 107th and 108th Regi- 
ments; 106th Machine Gun Battalion. 

52d Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
George A. Wingate; 104th, 105th, and 
106th Regiments; 102d Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—102d Regiment. 

Signal Troops—102d Battalion. 

Division Units—27th Division Head- 
quarters Troop; 104th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 


33D DIVISION—Major Gen. George Bell, 
Jr., commanding; Colonel William K. Nay- 
lot, Chief of Staff; (Adjutant General not 
announced.) 
65th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Ed- 
ward L. King; 129th and 130th Regiments; 
123d Machine Gun Battalion. 
66th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Paul 
A. Wolff; 13ist and 132d Regiments; 124th 
Machine Gu 3attalion, 
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58th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
James A. Shipton; 122d, 123d, and 124th 
Regiments; 108th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—108th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—108th Battalion. 

Division Units—33d Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 112th Machine Gun Battalion. 
78TH DIVISION—Major Gen. James H. 

McRae, commanding; Lieut. Col. Harry N. 
Cootes, Chief of Staff; Major William T. 
MacMill , Adjutant General. 

155th Brigade, Infantry — Brig. Gen. 
Mark L. Hersey; 309th and 310th Regi- 
ments; 308th Machine Gun Battalion. 

156th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
James T. Dean; 311th and 312th Regi- 
ments; 309th Machine Gun Battalion. 

153d Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Clint C. Hearn; 307th, 308th, and 
309th Regiments; 303d Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—303d Regiment. 

Signal Troops—303d Battalion. 

Division Units—78th Divisi Head- 
quarters Troop; 307th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 


80TH DIVISION—Major Gen. Adelbert 
Cronkhite, commanding; Lieut. Col. William 
H. Waldron, Chief of Staff; Major Steven C. 
Clark, Adjutant General. 
159th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
George H. Jamerson; 317th and 318th 
Regiments; 314th Machine Gun Battalion. 
160th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd M. Bratt; 319th and 320th Regi- 
ments; 315th Machine Gun Battalion. 
155th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Gordon G. Heiner; 313th, 314th, and 
315th Regiments; 305th Trench Mortar 
Battery. 
Engineer Troops—305th Regiment. 
Signal Troops—305th Battalion. 
Division Units — 80th Division Head- 
quarters Troop; 313th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 


4TH ARMY CORPS 


Major Gen. George W. Read, 
commanding. 


83d, (Ohio and Pennsylvania,) 89th, (Kansas, 

Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Arizona,) 90th, 
(Texas and Oklahoma,) and 92d. (negro 
troops) Divisions, National Army; 37th 
(Ohio) and 29th (New Jersey, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and District of Columbia) 
Divisions, National Guard. 


29TH DIVISION—Major Gen. C. G. Morton, 
commanding; Colonel George S. Goodale, 
Chief of Staff; Major James A. Ulio, Adju- 
tant General. 
57th Brigade, Infantry — Brig. Gen. 
Charles W. Barber; 113th and 114th Regi- 
ments; 111th Machine Gun Battalion. 
58th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. H. 
H. Bandholtz; 115th and 116th Regiments; 
112th Machine Gun Battalion. 
54th Brigade, Field Artillery—(Com- 


manding officer not announced;) 110th, 
1lith, and 112th Regiments; 104th Trench 
Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—104th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—104th Battalion. 

Division Units—29th Division Head- 
Quarters Troop; 110th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 
387TH DIVISION—Major Gen. C. S. Farns- 

worth, commanding; Lieut. Col. Dana T. 
Merrill, Chief of Staff; Major Edward W. 
Wildrick, Adjutant General. 

73d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. C. F. 
Zimmerman; 145th and 146th Regiments; 
135th Machine Gun Battalion. 

74th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. W. 
P. Jackson; 147th and 148th Regiments; 
136th Machine Gun Battalion. 

62d Brigade, Field Artillery—(Command- 
ing officer not announced;) 134th, 135th, 
and 136th Regiments; 112th Trench Mor- 
tar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—112th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—112th Battalion. 

Division Units—37th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 134th Machine Gun Battal- 
ion. 
83D DIVISION—Major Gen. E. F. Glenn, 

commanding; Lieut. Col. C. A. Trott, Chief 
of Staff; Major James L. Cochran, Adjutant 
General. ; 
165th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Ora 
E. Hunt; 329th and 330th Regiments; 
323d Machine Gun Battalion. 

166th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Malin Craig; 331st and 332d Regiments; 
324th Machine Gun Battalion. 

158th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen Adrian S. Fleming; 322d, 323d, and 
824th Regiments; 308th Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—308th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—308th Battalion. 

Division Units—S3d Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 322d Machine Gun Battalion. 
89TH DIVISION—Brig. Gen. Frank L. 

Winn, commanding, (acting;) Colonel C. E. 
Kilbourne, Chief of Staff; Major Jerome G. 
Pillow, Adjutant General. 

177th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Frank L. Winn; 353d and 354th Regi- 
ments; 341st Machine Gun Battalion. 

178th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Thomas G. Hanson; 355th and 356th Regi- 
ments; 342d Machine Gun Battalion. 

164th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Edward T. Donnelly; 340th, 341st, 
and 342d Regiments; 314th Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—314th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—314th Battalion. 

Division Units—89th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 340th Machine Gun Battalion. 
90TH DIVISION—Major Gen. Henry T. 

Allen, commanding; Colonel John J. King- 
man, Chief of Staff; Major Wyatt O. Sel- 
kirk, Adjutant General. 

179th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. John 
T. O'Neill; 357th and 358th Regiments; 
344th Machine Gun Battalion. 
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180th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. W. 
H. Johnston; 359th and 360th Regiments; 
345th Machine Gun Battalion. 


165th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Francis C. Marshall; 348d, 344th, 
and 345th Regiments; 315th Trench Mor- 
tar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—315th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—315th Battalion. 

Division Units—90th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 349th Machine Gun Battalion. 
92D DIVISION—Major Gen. C. C. Ballou, 


commanding; Lieut. Col. Allen J. Greer, 
Chief of Staff; Major Sherburne ‘Whipple, 


John A. Stevens; 131st, 182d, and 183d 
Regiments; 111th Trench Mortar Battery. 

Engineer 'Troops—111th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—11llth Battalion. 

Division Units—36th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 131st Machine Gun Battalion. 
76TH DIVISION—Major Gen. Harry F. 

Hodges, commanding; (Chief of Staff not 
announced ;) Major George M. Peek, Adju- 
tant General. 


151ist Brigade, Infantry — Brig. Gen. 
Frank M. Albright; 301st and 302d Regi- 
ments; 302d Machine Gun Battalion. 

152d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. F. 


Adjutant General. 

183d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Mal- 
vern H. Barnum; 365th and 366th Regi- 
ments; 350th Machine Gun Battalion. 

184th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. W. 
A. Hay; 367th and 368th Regiments; 
351st Machine Gun Battalion. 

167th Brigade, Field Artillery—(Com- 
manding officer not announced;) 349th, 
850th, and 351st Regiments; 317th Trench 
Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—317th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—317th Battalion. 

Division Units—92d Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 349th Machine Gun Battalion. 


5TH ARMY CORPS 
Major Gen, Omar Bundy, commanding. 


D, Evans; 303d and 304th Regiments; 
803d Machine Gun Battalion. 

151st Brigade, Field Artillery—Major 
Gen. William S. McNair; 301st, 302d, and 
303d Regiments; 301st Trench Mortar Bate 
tery. 

Engineer Troops—301st Regiment. 

Signal Troops—301st Battalion. 

Division Units—76th Division Heade- 
quarters Troop; 301st Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. 
79TH DIVISION—Major Gen. Joseph E. 

Kuhn, commanding; Colonel Tenny Ross, 
Chief of Staff; Major Charles B. Moore, 
Adjutant General. 

157th Brigade, Infanty—Brig. Gen. Will- 
iam L. Nicholson; 313th and 314th Regi- 
ments; 311th Machine Gun Battalion. 


6th Division, Regular Army; 36th (Texas 
and Oklahoma) Division, National Guard; 
wth, (New Enziand,) 79th, (Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and District of Columbia,) 85th, 
(Michigan and Wisconsin,) and 91st (Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Alaska, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, and Utah) 
Divisions, National Army. 
6TH DIVISION—Brig. Gen. James B. Er- 
win, commanding; Colonel James M. Picker- 
ing, Chief of Staff; Lieut. Col. Robert S. 
Knox, Adjutant General. 
1ith Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. W. 
R. Dashiell; 51st and 52d Regiments; 17th 
Machine Gun Battalion. 
12th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. J. B. 
Erwin; 53d and 54th Regiments; 18th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion. 


158th Brigade, Infantry—(Commanding 
officer not announced;) 315th and 316th 
Regiments; 312th Machine Gun Battalion. 

154th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Andrew Hero, Jr.; 310th, 311th, and 
312th Regiments; 304th Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—304th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—304th Battalion. 

Division Units—79th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 310th Machine Gun Battalion. 
85TH DIVISION—Major Gen. C. W. Ken- 

nedy, commanding; Colonel Edgar T. Col- 
lins, Chief of Staff; Lieut. Col. Clarence 
Lininger, Adjutant General. 

169th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 

Thomas B. Dugan; 337th and 338th Regi- 


6th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
BE. A. Millar; 3d, 11th, and 78th Regi- 
ments; 6th Trench Mortar Battery. 
Engineer Troops—318th Regiment. 
Signal Troops—6th Battalion. 


ments; 329th Machine Gun Battalion. 


170th Brigade, Infantry—(Commanding 
officer not announced;) 339th and 340th 
Regiments; 330th Machine Gun Battalion. 
160th 


Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Guy M. Preston; 328th, 329th, and 
830th Regiments; 310th Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—310th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—310th Battalion. 

Division Units—8dth Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 328th Machine Gun Battalion. 
91ST DIVISION—Brig. Gen. F. H. Foltz, 

commanding; Colonel Herbert J. Brees, 
Chief of Staff; Major Frederick W. Manley, 
Adjutant General. 


181st Brigade, 


Division. Units—6th Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 16th Machine Gun Battalion. 
386TH DIVISION—Major Gen. W. R. Smith, 

commanding; Colonel E. J. Williams, Chief 
of Staff; Major William R. Scott, Adjutant 
General. 

Wist Brigade, Infantry — Brig. Gen. 
Henry Hutchings; 141st and 142d Regi- 
ments; 132d Machine Gun Battalion. 

72d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. John 
A. Hulen; 148d and 144th Regiments; 
133d Machine Gun Battalion. 

61st Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 


Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
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John B. McDonald; 361st and 362d Regi- 
ments; 347th Machine Gun Battalion. 

182d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
Frederick S. Foltz; 363d and 364th Regi- 
ments; 348th Machine Gun Battalion. 

166th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. 
Gen. Edward Burr; 346th, 347th, and 
348th Regiments; 316th Trench Mortar 
Battery. 

Engineer Troops—316th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—316th Battalion. 

Division Units—91st Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 346th Machine Gun Battalion. 


UNASSIGNED TO CORPS 


81ST DIVISION—Major Gen. C. J. Bailey, 
commanding; Colonel Charles D. Roberts, 
Chief of Staff; Major Arthur E. Ahrends, 
Adjutant General. 


161st Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
George W. McIver; 321st and 322d Regi- 
ments; 317th Machine Gun Battalion. 

162d Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. Mon- 
roe McFarland ;323d and 324th Regiments; 
318th Machine Gun Battalion. 


156th Brigade, Field Artillery—Brig. Gen. 
Andrew Moses; 316th, 317th, and 318th 
Regiments; 306th Trench Mortar Battery. 
Engineer Troops—306th Regiment. 
Signal Troops—306th Battalion. 


Division Units—S8l1st Division Headquar- 
ters Troop; 316th Machine Gun Battalion. 


93D DIVISION — (Commander not an- 
nounced ;) Major Lee S. Tillotson, Adjutant 
General. 


185th Brigade, Infantry—(Commanding 
officer not announced;) 369th and 370th 
Regiments; 333d Machine Gun Battalion. 


186th Brigade, Infantry—Brig. Gen. 
George H. Harries; 371st and 372d Regi- 
ments; 334th Machine Gun Battalion. 

168th Brigade, Field Artillery—(Com- 
manding officer not announced;) 332d, 
333d, and 334th Regiments; 318th Trench 
Mortar Battery. 

Engineer Troops—318th Regiment. 

Signal Troops—318th Battalion. 

Division Units—332d Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, 


President Wilson’s Labor Day Appeal © 
A Call for Sustained War Effort 


Labor Day of 1918, Sept. 2, was observed in alk industrial centres with parades 


of unusual size, the turnout in New York City being estimated at 60,000. 


The 


workingmen everywhere were addressed by patriotic speakers, and pledged afresh 
their loyalty and firm resolve to win the war. President Wilson recognized the day 
by issuing, on Sept. 1, the following formal appeal to organized labor and to the 


people generally: 


Y FELLOW-CITIZENS: Labor Day, 
M 1918, is not like any Labor Day 
that we have known. Labor Day 
was always deeply significant with us. 
Now it is supremely significant. Keenly 
as we were aware a year ago of the 
enterprise of life and death upon which 
the nation had embarked, we did not 
perceive its meaning as clearly as we 
do now. We knew that we were all 
partners and must stand and strive to- 
gether, but we did not realize, as we do 
now, that we are all enlisted men, mem- 
bers of a single army, of many parts and 
many tasks, but commanded by a single 
obligation, our faces set toward a single 
object. We now know that every tool in 
every essential industry is a weapon, and 
a weapon wielded for the same purpose 
that an army rifle is wielded—a weapon 
which if we were to lay down no rifle 
would be of any use. 


And a weapon for what? What is the 
war for? Why are we enlisted? Why 
should we be ashamed if we were not 
enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more 
than a war of defense against the mili- 
tary aggression of Germany. Belgium 
had been violated, France invaded, and 
Germany was afield again, as in 1870 
and 1866, to work out her ambitions ir 
Europe, and it was necessary to meet 
her force with force. But it is clear now 
that it is much more than a war to alter 
the balance of power in Europe. Ger- 
many, it is now plain, was striking at 
what free men everywhere desire and 
must have—the right to determine their 
own fortunes, to insist upon justice, and 
to oblige Governments to act for them 
and not for the private and selfish in- 
terest of a governing class. It is a war 
to make the nations and peoples of the 
world secure against every such power 
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as the German autocracy represents. It 
is a war of emancipation. Not until it is 
won can men anywhere live free from 
constant fear or breathe freely while 
they go about their daily tasks and know 
that Governments are their servants, not 
their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars, 
which labor should support and support 
with all its concentrated power. The 
world cannot be safe, men’s lives cannot 
be secure, no man’s rights can be confi- 
dently and successfully asserted against 
the rule and mastery of arbitrary groups 
and special interests so long as Govern- 
ments like that which after long pre- 
meditation drew Austria and Germany 
into this war are permitted to control the 
destinies and the daily fortunes of men 
and nations, plotting while honest men 
work, laying the fires of which innocent 
men, women, and children are to be the 
fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is 
a war which industry must sustain. The 
army of laborers at home is as impor- 
tant, as essential, as the army of fight- 
ing men in the fay fields of actual battle. 
And the laborer is not only needed as 
much as the soldier. It is his war. The 
soldier is his champion and representa- 
tive. To fail to win would be to imperil 
everything that the laborer has striven 
for and held dear since freedom first had 
its dawn and its struggle for justice be- 
gan. The soldiers at the front know this. 
It steels their muscles to think of it. 
They are crusaders. They are fighting 
for no selfish advantage for their own 
nation. They would despise any one who 
fought for the selfish advantage of any 


nation. They are giving their lives that 
homes everywhere, as well as the homes 
they love in America, may be kept sacred 
and safe, and men everywhere be free as 
they insist upon being free. They are 
fighting for the ideals of their own land 
—great ideals, immortal ideals, ideals 
which shall light the way for all men to 
the places where justice is done and men 
live with lifted heads and emancipated 
spirits. That is the reason they fight 
with solemn joy and are invincible. 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of 
fresh comprehension not only for what 
we are about and of renewed and clear- 
eyed resolution, but a day of consecra- 
tion also in which we devote ourselves 
without pause or limit to the great task 
of setting our own country and the whole 
world free to render justice to all, and 
of making it impossible for small groups 
of political rulers anywhere to disturb 
our peace or the peace of the world, or 
in any way to make tools and puppets 
of those upon whose consent and upon 
whose power their own authority and 
their own very existence depend. 

We may count upon each other. The 
nation is of a single mind. It is taking 
counsel with no special class. It is serv- 
ing no private or single interest. Its 
own mind has been cleared and fortified 
by these days, which burn the dross 
away. The light of a new conviction 
has penetrated to every class among us. 
We realize as we never realized before 
that we are comrades dependent upon 
one another, irresistible when united, 
powerless when divided. And so we join 
hands to lead the world to a new and 
better day. WOODROW WILSON. 





Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
From August 17 Up to and Including September 18, 1918 


UNITED STATES 


John D. Ryan on Aug. 27 was appointed 
Second Assistant Secretary of War, with 
full responsibility over the army’s air 
service, and Benedict C. Crowell, First 
Assistant Secretary of War, was put in 
charge of the munitions program. Sec- 
retary Baker, accompanied by Mr. Ryan 
and other War Department officials, ar- 
rived in France Sept. 7. 


The Man Power bill, providing for the draft- 
ing of men between the ages of 18 and 45, 
passed its final stages, and was signed 
by President Wilson on Aug. 31, and 12,- 
875,000 men registered on Sept. 12. 

William D. Haywood and fourteen of his 
chief aids in the conspiracy of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World to over- 
turn the American war program were 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment 
and fined $20,000 each. Eighty others re- 
ceived terms of from ten years to ten 
days and were fined. Sentences were 
imposed on Aug. 30. 

Eugene V. Debs, the Socialist leader, was 
found guilty of violating the Espionage 
act and was sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


The crew of a British oil tanker reported on 
Aug. 19 that a German submarine had 
been sunk in a running battle with the 
tanker off the coast of Nantucket, on 
Aug. 16, and on Aug. 20 another British 


tanker reported that she had sunk a U-. 


boat. 

Two Norwegian ships, the San José and the 
Nordhav, were sunk on Aug. 19; the San 
José was attacked off the coast of Nan- 
tucket and the Nordhav off Virginia 
Capes. 

The British steam trawler Triumph was 
captured by a submarine on Aug. 20. 
She was turned into a raider with a Ger- 
man crew on board and destroyed prac- 
tically the entire fleet of the Maritime 
Fish Corporation off the coast of New- 
foundland. 

Aug. 25—The Canadian steamer Eric was 
destroyed by shellfire off Miquelon Isl- 
and; five members of the crew were 
wounded. 

Aug. 25—The Gloucester fishing steamer J. 
J. Flaherty was sunk. 

Aug. 26—The American fishing schooner 
Rush was sunk off the Canadian coast. 
Aug. 28—The Newfoundland schooner Bianca 

was attacked but not sunk. 


Aug. 29—The fishing schooner ' Gloaming 
was sunk off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
Sept. 14—A _ steamship carrying wounded 
Canadian officers was attacked ninety 
miles off the Atlantic coast, but escaped. 

Aug. 16—The American S. S. Montanan was 
sunk in foreign waters; five of the crew 
were lost. 

Aug. 17—The U. S. cargo S. S. Joseph 
Cudahy was torpedoed 700 miles off the 
coast of England; thirteen of the crew 
missing. 

Aug. 21—The army chartered cargo trans- 
port Lake Edon sunk; six of the crew 
killed and two others missing. 

Sept. 2—The U. S. steamer Onega torpe- 
doed; twenty-six of the crew missing. 
Sept. 4—American steamship Dora sunk off 
the French coast and on the same day 
the liner Persic, with 2,800 American 
soldiers on board, was torpedoed off the 
coast of England. All on board were 
saved, the ship was beached, and the 

attacking U-boat reported sunk. 

Sept. 5—-American troop transport Mount 
Vernon torpedoed off the French coast, 
while homeward bound, but she was able 
to return to port under her own steam; 
thirty-five of the crew killed. 

Sept. 9—Canadian Pacific liner Missanabie, 
westward bound, torpedoed. 

Sept. 12—British steamer Galway ‘Castle 
sunk; 189 persons lost; among them 
women and children. 

Aug. 17—French cruiser Dupetit Thouars 
sunk and thirteen of the crew missing. 
Aug. 26—Seven fishing ships, three of Dutch 
registry, destroyed near the ‘“‘ free chan- 

nel’’ in North Sea. 

Six German steamers were given to Holland 


as reparation for ships sunk by U-boats. 
Sept. 11—Portuguese steamship Leixoes tor- 
pedoed in the South Atlantic. 


Aug. 21—The Spanish Government an- 
nounced that German ships interned in 
Spanish ports would be taken to replace 
Spanish ships sunk by German subma- 
rines; Germany finally acceded to the de- 
cision. 

Aug. 31—The Spanish ship Alexandrine at- 
tacked by a U-boat. 

Aug. 31—At a meeting of the Spanish Cabi- 
net the Foreign Minister announced the 
sinking of the steamship Ataz-Trendi, 
carrying a cargo of coal from England 
to Spain. One of the interned German 
steamers was seized in reprisal. 


Losses of merchant shipping by Great Brit- 
ain during July aggregated 176,479 tons. 
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Other allied and neutral gross tonnage 
sunk aggregated 136,532. 

Sept. 1—Norwegian steamer Borgsdal tor- 
pedoed and sunk. 

The sinking of a large German submarine, 
camouflaged and flying no flag, far out 
in the Atlantic Ocean on the morning of 
Sept. 3 by the American tank steamer 
Frank H. Buck, was officially reported 
Sept. 10. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Aug. 17—French enter German positions 
north of Autreches to a depth of nearly 
a mile on a front of more than three 
miles, and take Canny-sur-Matz, two 
miles northwest of Lassigny; Americans 
in Lorraine take the village of Frapelle. 

Aug. 18—British in the Lys salient force 
Germans back along a four-mile front be- 
tween Bailleul and Vieux Berquin, cap- 
turing Outtersteene, and improve their 
positions north of Roye; Americans gain 
more ground at Frapelle. 

Aug. 19—French advance on a fifteen-mile 
front east of Ribecourt and cross the Oise 
to Fontenoy, capturing four villages, and 
capture Fresmiéres on the Roye high- 
road; British gain on a six-mile front and 
enter Merville; Americans and French 
push forward on the north bank of the 
Vesle. 

Aug. 20—French drive ahead two and one- 
half miles on a fifteen-and-a-half-mile 
front between the Oise and the Aisne, 
taking seven towns and 8,000 prisoners; 
British push forward in the Merville 
sector. 

Aug. 21—French take Lassigny and advance 
over a front of fifteen miles east and 
west of the Oise, driving the Germans 
from twenty villages; British attack on a 
ten-mile front from the Ancre River to 
the neighborhood of Moyenneville, taking 
seven villages, and pierce German line in 
Flanders near Locre half a mile on a 
mile front. 

Aug. 22—British capture Albert in new drive 
in which they gain two miles on a six- 
mile front; French advance seven miles 
along the front from Lassigny to the 
region north of Soissons, taking several 
villages and crossing the Ailette River. 

Aug. 238—French 38d Army crosses’ the 
Divette River in the region of Evricourt; 
Mangin’s troops cross the Oise River and 
the canal at Manicamp, eight miles east 
of Noyon, and reach the outskirts of Mor- 
lincourt; French also make progress east 
of Bagneux and to the west of Crecy-au- 
Mont; British advance more than two 
miles on the six-mile front from south- 
east of Albert to the neighborhood of 
Grancourt, take nine towns, and close in 
on Bapaume; Americans repulse violent 
attacks west of Fismes. 

Aug. 24.—British capture Bray and ten other 
towns and carry the dominating position 

of Thiepval Ridge; French advance at 
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Crecy; Americans win a half-mile front 
on the Soissons-Rheims front west of 
Fismes. 


Aug. 25—British sweep on north of the 


Somme, taking twelve towns, and seiz- 
ing and crossing the highroad between 
Albert and Bapaume, and carrying the 
new front to within 1,000 yards of the 
old Hindenburg line; French make prog- 
ress east of Bagneux. 


Aug. 26—British fight on a 30-mile front 


from the River Scarpe at a point east 
of Arras to Lihons, crossing the Hinden- 
burg line on the northernmost sector of 
their attack; Canadians capture Wan- 
court and Monchy-le-Preux; French, in 
move to encircle Roye, take Fresnoy and 
St. Mard. 


Aug. 27—British smash through the Hinden- 


burg line for three or four miles south- 
east of Arras, occupying Cherisy, Vis-en- 
Artois, and the Bois du Sart; Scottish 
soldiers cross the Sensée River, seizing 
Fontaine-lez-Croisilles, and north of the 
Searpe take Roeux and Gavrelle; Eng- 
lish troops take Arleux-en-Gohelle and 
the old German line to the south; French 
take Roye and six other towns in an ad- 
vance on a front of more than twelve 
miles; Americans attack Bazoches and 
resist assault on Fismette. 


Aug. 28—French take Chaulnes and drive 


ahead eight miles, reaching the Somme, 
and recapture forty villages; British 
force Germans to give up _  Croisilles; 
Americans advance their lines at Cha- 
vigny and repulse German attacks at 
Bazoches. 


Aug. 29—French take Noyon, gain a foothold 


on the southern slope of Mt. St. Siméon, 
force the crossing of the Oise at Morlin- 
court, take Landrimont, and capture 
Beaurains and Quesnoy Wood; British 
capture Bapaume and force a German 
retreat along the whole front southward 
to Péronne and Brie. 


Aug. 30—French take Mt. St. Siméon and 


cross the Canal du Nord at Cantigny and 
Beaurains; French and American troops 
north of Soissons capture Chavigny and 
Cuffies and advance their line to the 
west of Crouy; British capture villages 
east and northeast of Bapaume, are 
checked at Bullecourt, but take Combles 
and Clery; Germans evacuate Bailleul; 
Americans take Juvigny. 


Aug. 31—Australians storm Mt. St. Quentin 


and Feuillaucourt; English capture Mar- 
rieres Wood and high ground further 
north along the Péronne-Bapaume road; 
British capture Riencourt; Germans re- 
tire from the Lys salient; British take 
Kemmel Hill; Americans make. gains 
eastward in the vicinity of Juvigny and 
the Bois de Beaumont. 


Sept. 1—British take Péronne, Bouchavesnes, 


and Reancourt, and drive the Germans 
from several villages south of Bapaume; 
Bullecourt and Hendecourt in hands of 
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the British; Germans lose several vil- 
lages in the Lys salient; French advance 
on the Ailette, capturing Crecy-au-Mont 
and Leury; Americans forge ahead two 
miles beyond Juvigny; Americans fight 
for the first time on Belgian soil and 
take Voormezeele and nearby strong- 
holds. 


Sept. 2—British carry the Quéant-Drocourt 


““switch line”’ on a front of about six 
miles, taking several villages in a four- 
mile advance; Germans continue to re- 
treat on the Lys; British occupy Neuve 
Eglise; Americans north of Soissons 
reach Terny-Sorny and the Soissons-St. 
Quentin highway. 


Sept. 3—British push forward to Baralle, 


taking Quéant and thirteen other villages 
in an advance along a_ twenty-six-mile 
front to a maximum depth of six miles; 
Germans driven in hasty retreat to the 
Canal du Nord. 


Sept. 4—Germans retreat on a front of near- 


ly twenty miles north of the Vesle; 
French and American troops force a pas- 
sage of the river and occupy Chasseny, 
sucy-le-Long, Branelle, Vauxcere, and 
Blanzy: French make gains northeast of 
Noyou and drive the Germans before them 
in the territory between the Canal du 
Nord and the Oise; British force the pas- 
sage of the Canal du Nord on a front of 
approximately fifteen miles northward 
from Moislans and advance to the east; 
British advance in Flanders, reaching 
the neighborhood of Neuve Chapelle and 
Laventie; Germans evacuate Lens, but 
British refrain from occupying it because 
of poison gas fumes. 


Sept. 6—Germans retreat on a ninety-mile 


front from the posts of the Americans on 
the Aisne to the breaches in the Hinden- 
burg line before Cambrai; French cap- 
ture Ham and Chauny and advance east 
of the Canal du Nord to a depth of more 
than six miles at some points; British 
push on eastward south from the Somme, 
penetrating -German positions nearly 
seven miles on a twelve-mile front, and 
capturing several villages; Americans 
south of the Aisne make progress in the 
region of Villers-en-Prayeres and Re- 
villon. 


Sept. S—British make gains toward St. 


Quentin and Laon, capturing Villévéque 
and Ste. Emilie and the greater part of 
Havrincourt - Wood; French advance 
along the banks of the St. Quentin Canal 
north of the Somme, capturing Hamel 
and several other villages, and advance 
on both sides of the Oise; Americans ad- 
vance northward on the Aisne in the 
vicinity of Vieil Arey, Villers-en- 
Prayeres, and Revillon. 


Sept. 9—British gain on a four-mile front, 


capturing dominating positions south of 
Havrincourt Wood; French troops cross 
the Crozat Canal opposite Liez; Germans 
throw in new divisions to check American 
advance on the St. Gobain massif. 
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Sept. 12—First American Army attacks the 


St. Mihiel salient from all sides and ad- 
vances on a thirty-mile front to a depth 
of five miles, aided by the French; St. 
Mihiel and several towns captured; Brit- 
ish improve their positions between La 
Bassée and east of Péronne, and make 
important progress toward Cambrai, tak- 
ing Havrincourt, Moeuvres, and Tres- 
cault. 


Sept. 13—Americans wipe out St. Mihiel 


salient, reducing the front from forty to 
twenty miles, capturing 15,000 prisoners, 
and extending the battleline past Norroy, 
Jaulny, Xammes, St. Bénoit, Hattonville, 
Hannonville, and .Herbeuville. British 
occupy additional territory in the region 
of Vermand and Jeancourt. 


Sept. 14—Americans repulse counterattacks 


in the St. Mihiel sector and push on; 
French begin new attack on both sides of 
the Ailette River and between the Aisne 
and the Vesle, advancing for a distance 
of between one and two miles on an 
eleven-mile front; Mont des Singes and 
the villages of <Allemant and Sanoy 
taken; British advance their lines toward 
Cambrai and St. Quentin and gain in the 
Lys region. 


Sept. 15—Americans in St. Mihiel sector ad- 


vance from two to three miles on a thirty- 
three-mile front; guns from fortress of 
Metz in action against them; villages of 
Norroy and Vilcey captured; British gain 
on the St. Quentin front, capturing the 
village of Maissemy and adjacent trench 
systems; French in the Chemin des Dames 
region capture the plateau east of Vaux- 
aillon and the ridge northwest of Celles- 
sur-Aisne. 


Sept. 17—Americans in Lorraine advance on 


extreme right of the line; Germans shell 
and gas the woods north of Pont-a-Mous- 
son and near Norroy; Germans burn 
towns along the Moselle as American in- 
fantry advances; French guns shell Metz. 


Sept. 18—British launch attack on St. Quen- 


tin defenses on a sixteen-mile line north- 
west of the city, occupying ten villages 
and crossing the Hindenburg line at Vil- 
leret and Gouzeaucourt; French attack 
to the right of the British and push their 
lines forward a mile and a quarter on 
the six-mile front between Holnon and 
Essigny le Grand; Americans build strong 
front line in Lorraine, and threaten Metz 
and the Briey coal fieius. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Sept. 15-16—French and Serbian troops cap- 


ture first and second line Bulgarian posi- 
tions along a ten-mile section of the Doi- 
ran-Vardar front. 


Sept. 17—Allies progress more than five 


miles on a front of twelve miles, taking 
important ridges and the village of Gra- 
deshnitsa; Jugoslav division, fighting 
with Serbs and French, reaches Koziak. 


Sept. 18—Allies advance on the Macedonian 


front an average of ten miles—east of 
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Monastir—and penetrate the Bulgarian 
third line, opening up the region for ad- 
vances into Bulgarian and Serbian ter- 
ritory. 


AERIAL RECORD 


During August 324 German machines were 


destroyed or driven out of control on the ” 


western front by British airmen; 116 
British fliers were reported missing. 
French aviators dropped 629 tons of 
bombs and downed 280 Teuton planes. 

An allied hospital southwest of Soissons was 
bombed at night, Sept. 4; no casualties. 

Allied aviators made many raids on Ger- 
man towns; Cologne was bombed Aug. 22; 
five persons killed, two injured. 

Nine persons killed, six injured, in a raid on 
Karlsruhe, Aug. 23. 

Sept. 2—Fifteen tons of bombs were dropped 
on German military works in the Rhine 
provinces. Three raids were made on 
the airdrome at Bruehl, where the 
hangars were demolished. The railways 
at Ehrang, Burbach, and Saarbriicken 
were bombed and fires started in the 
Burbach works. 

Sept. 5—The railways at Metz-Sablons and 
Mainz and the docks and sidings at 
Karlsruhe bombed; extensive damage at 
Karlsruhe. 

Sept. 7—A British squadron attacked the 
railways at Ehrang and the chemical 
works at Mannheim. 

Metz and nearby cities were raided on Sept. 
14, 15, and 16, over 87 tons of bombs be- 
ing dropped. 

Sept. 15—Allied machines dropped seventeen 
tons of bombs on Courcilles, Ehrang, 
Saarbriicken, Conlfans, and other points 
on the Lorraine front. Constantinople 
was raided several times by allied air- 
men; on Aug. 27 bombs and manifestoes 
were dropped. One person was killed and 
eleven wounded. Venice was bombed on 
Aug. 22. Some material damage was 
caused and several persons were wound- 
ed. Bombs were dropped on Padua Aug. 
25. Some buildings were slightly dam- 
aged. 

Sept. 16—Paris bombed by a large squadron; 
six killed, fifteen injured; one German 
brought down. 


NAVAL RECORD 


Dutch steamer Gasconier, operated by the 
Belgian Relief Commission, was sunk by 
a mine in the North Sea Aug. 21. Six 
were lost. 

One of a squadron of German warships cruis- 
ing off the coast of the Island of Ameland, 
Sept. 6, ran into a mine or was torpedoed. 


RUSSIA 


Japanese forces landed at Vladivostok on 
Aug. 12 and joined the French and British, 
and on Aug. 18 the Japanese Government 
announced that under an agreement with 
China troops were being sent through 
Manchuria to protect the border from the 





Bolsheviki and Teuton prisoners. On 
Aug. 19 word was received that China 
had sent troops to the Siberian border. 

American forces were sent to guard the 
railroad between Vladivostok and Nikolsk, 
thus releasing Czechoslovak troops. 

The Japanese General Kikuzo Otani took 
command of the allied forces in Siberia 
on Aug. 17. 

Ministers of neutral countries addressed a 
note to Foreign Minister Tchitcherin, 
Aug. 26, protesting against the fresh de- 
mands which he made in connection with 
arrangements for the departure of allied 
Consuls and missions from Moscow. 


The British Embassy at Petrograd was 
sacked by Bolsheviki Aug. 31, and Cap- 
tain Cromie, the British attaché, was 
killed. Great Britain demanded repara- 
tion and interned the Bolshevist Envoy 
at London as a hostage. 


Word was received on Sept. 8 that the Soviet 
Government would agree to the exchange 
of diplomats with Great Britain if the neu- 
tral powers would undertake to guar- 
antee that the Bolshevist representatives 
in London were given a safe conduct 
home. 

Eleven Englishmen, including R. H. B. 
Lockhart, the British Consul Geperal at 
Moscow, were imprisoned by the Reds 
in the Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

On Aug. 26 the Reds were driven back fif- 
teen miles on the Ussuri River front and 
on Aug. 28 Japanese cavalry occupied 
Krasnoyarsk. 

On Sept. 1 Japanese cavalry occupied Iman, 
at the junction of the Iman and Ussuri 
Rivers. On the Manchurian front Gen- 
eral Semenoff’s Cossacks reached the 
fortifications of Borgia on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and Japanese cavalry 
took Chingyang. On the same day the 
Bolshevist Council at Blagovieshtchensk, 
capital of the Amur Province, declared 
war on China because of China’s sending 
troops to the Northern Manchurian 
front. 

Announcement was made on Sept. 4 that 
Major General William S. Graves had 
arrived at Vladivostok to assume com- 
mand of the American forces there. 

Announcement was made on Sept. 5 that 
Czechoslovaks had captured Chita, the 
capital and largest city of Transbaikalia. 
On the same day allied troops occupied 
Obozerskaya and peasants captured 
Nizhni-Novgorod on the Volga. 

Khabarovsk, at the junction of the Amur 
and Ussuri Rivers, was occupied by 
Japanese forces, Sept. 7. 

On Sept. 11 announcement was made that 
American troops had arrived safely at 
Archangel. 

Vologda was captured by the White Guards, 
Sept. 11. It was burned by the Reds be- 
fore they evacuated it. 

Simbirsk, on the Volga, was captured by the 

Reds, Sept. 14. 
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General Horvath attempted by a coup 


d’état to assume control of all the Rus- 
sian military forces in the Far East, 
Aug. 25, but was obliged to relinquish 
his pretensions to a dictatorship at the 
demand of the Allies. 


On Sept. 12 word was received that the En- 


tente Goverments had refused to recog- 
nize the Horvath Government and had 
appointed a committee to administer mu- 
nicipal affairs. 


Nikolai Lenine, the Bolshevist Premier, was 


shot on Aug. 30 at Moscow by Dora Kap- 
lan, a revolutionist. Drastic measures 
were taken by the Soviet Government. 
Thousands of persons were sent to Petro- 
grad and summary execution was decreed 
for all persons in Moscow found with a 
weapon. Mlle. Kaplan was executed on 
Sept. 4, and, by Sept. 8, twenty-six British 
officials had been arrested and threatened 
with death should Lenine die. 


Leo Kameneff, Vice President of the Work- 


men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, was ap- 
pointed Acting Premier in Lenine’s place. 


The reign of terror instituted by the Bol- 


shevist Government brought forth a joint 
protest from neutral diplomats, Sept. 8. 
They announced that their Governments 
would expel all Russian Bolsheviki if the 
Soviet Government did not stop the whole- 
sale execution of civilians and officers and 
other drastic measures against its politi- 
cal opponents. 


Up to Sept. 9, 512 counter-revolutionaries had 


been killed as a reprisal for the murder 
of Moses Uritzky, Chairman of the Petro- 
grad Commission for the suppression of a 
counter-revolution. In Smolens, thirty- 
four landowners and the former Moscow 
Archimandrite, Nakari, were shot as a 
reprisal for the attempt on the life of 
Lenine. Many important personages, in- 
cluding Grand Dukes and ex-Ministers, 
were held as hostages to prevent a fresh 
attempt at a counter-revolt. 


Admiral A. V. Razvozoff, former Command- 


er in Chief of the Russian naval forces 
1n the Baltic, was reported murdered in 
Petrograd, Sept. 12. 


reneral Soukhomlinoff, former Minister of 


War in the Russian Imperial Cabinet, was 
court-martialed and shot on Sept. 6. 


Three supplementary agreements to the Brest- 


Litovsk treaty were signed at Berlin, Aug. 
27. They conceded to Russia routes of 
commerce and free ports in Esthonia and 
Livonia; Germany dropped her claims in 
the Caucasus, but obtained the promise of 
its oil supply; the independence of Geor- 
gia was recognized, and the indemnity 
demanded of Russia was partly shifted 
to Ukraine and Finland. Official infor- 
mation received by the American State 
Department showed that an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Germany was in- 
volved in the treaty, and Russia’s com- 
mercial affairs were to be controlled by 
Germany for five years. 
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The first portion of the Russian war indem- 
nity was reported to have been paid to 
Germeny Sept. 7, amounting to $1,500,- 
000,000. 

The United States Committee on Public In- 
formation, on Sept. 14, made public a 
series of official communications between 
the German Imperial Government and the 
Russian Bolshevist Government and 
the Bolsheviki themselves, showing 
that Lenine and Trotzky were German 
agents, that the Bolshevist revolution was 
financed by the German Imperial Bank 
and arranged for by the German General 
Staff, and that the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
was a be.rayal of the Russian people by 
German agents. 

Representatives of the former Esthonian 
Diet and Government, in a declaration to 
allied and neutral countries, repudiated 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty, Aug. 25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On Sept. 14 the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment invited all belligerent Governments 
to enter into non-binding discussions at 
a secret conference at some neutral meet- 
ing place, with a view to the calling of a 
peace conference. The suggestion was 
immediately rejected by the United States 
Government in a curt note forwarded to 
Austria Sept. 17. 

An unofficial report was received on Sept. 
15 that Germany had made a definite 
peace offer to Belgium. It was stated 
that Belgium had flatly rejected the 
offer. The story was denied by Berlin. 


Word was received on Sept. 7 that a treaty 
of alliance had been concluded between 
Germany and Finland under which the 
entire man power of Finland was put at 
Germany’s disposal. 

Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse declared 
his willingness to accept the crown of 
Finland. 

The Swedish Government entered into an 
agreement with Great Britain, France, 
and the United States under which these 
Governments agreed to the rationing of 
Sweden in return for the use of 400,000 
tons of Swedish shipping, the use of some 
Swedish products, including rich Swedish 
iron ores, and certain other conditions. 
Announcement to this effect was made 
Aug. 22. <A similar arrangement with 
Denmark was also agreed to, announced 
Sept. 19. 

Word was received on Sept. 6 that General 
von Linsingen had placed the City of 
Berlin and the Province of Brandenburg 
in a state of siege, providing for a fine 
or imprisonment for persons inventing 
or circulating untrue rumors calculated 
to disquiet the populace. 

Secretary Lansing announced on Sept. 3 that 

the United States Government recognized 

the Czechoslovaks as a belligerent nation 
and the Czechoslovak National Council 
as a de facto belligerent Government. 
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Austria’s Peace Conference Note 


Proposal for a “Confidential” Discussion 


Is Promptly Rejected 


HE Austro-Hungarian Government 

on Sept. 15, 1918, addressed a com- 

munication and note to belligerent 

and neutral powers and the Holy 
See suggesting a meeting for a prelim- 
inary and “non-binding” discussion of 
war aims with a view to the possible 
calling of a peace conference.* It was 
transmitted to the United States Gov- 
ernment through the Swedish Govern- 
ment. The official text of the introduc- 
tory communication follows: 


An objective and conscientious examination 
of the situation of all the belligerent States 
no longer leaves doubt that all peoples, on 
whatever side they may be fighting, long 
for a speedy end to the bloody struggle. De- 
spite this natural and comprehensible desire 
for peace, it has not so far been possible to 
create those preliminary conditions calcu- 
lated to bring the peace efforts nearer to 
realization and bridge the gap which at pres- 
ent still separates the belligerents from one 
another. 

A more effective means must therefore be 
considered whereby the responsible factors 
of all the countries can be offered an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the present possibilities 
of an understanding. 

The first step which Austria-Hungary, in 
accord with her allies, undertook on Dec. 12, 
1916, for the bringing about of peace did not 
lead to the end hoped for. 

The grounds for this lay assuredly in the 
situation at that time. In order to maintain 
in their peoples the war spirit, which was 
steadily declining, the allied Governments 
had by the most severe means suppressed 
even any discussion of the peace idea. And 
so it came about that the ground for a peace 
understanding was not properly prepared. 
The natural transition from the wildest war 
agitation to a condition of conciliation was 
lacking. 

It would, however, be wrong to believe that 
the peace step we then took was entirely 
without result. Its fruits consist of some- 
thing which is not to be overlooked—that 
the peace question has not since vanished 
from the order of the day. The discussions 
which have been carried on before the tri- 
bunal of public opinion have disclosed proof 


*See address by Baron Burian at Vienna 
Sept. 10, 1918, foreshadowing this formal 
proposal. It appears on Page 132 of this is- 
sue of CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE. 


by the United States 


of the not slight differences which today still 
separate the warring powers in their con- 
ception of peace conditions. 

Nevertheless, an atmosphere has been cre- 
ated which no longer excludes the discussion 
of the peace problem. 

Without optimism, it at least assuredly may 
be deduced from the utterances of responsible 
statesmen that the desire to reach an under- 
standing and not to decide the war exclusive- 
ly by force of arms is also gradually begin- 
ning to penetrate into allied States, save for 
some exceptions in the case of blinded war 
agitators, which are certainly not to be esti- 
mated lightly. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government is 
aware that after the deep-reaching convul- 
sions which have been caused in the life of 
the peoples by the devastating effects of the 
world war will not be possible to re-estab- 
lish order in the tottering world at a single 
stroke. The path that leads to the restora- 
tion of peaceful relations between the peo- 
ples is cut by hatred and embitterment. It 
is toilsome and wearisome, yet it is our duty 
to tread this path—the path of negotiation— 
and if there are still such responsible factors 
as desire to overcome the opponent by mili- 
tary means and to force the will to victory 
upon him, there can, nevertheless, no longer 
be doubt that this aim, even assuming that 
it is attainable, would first necessitate a 
further sanguinary and protracted struggle. 

But even a later victorious peace will no 
longer be able to make good the consequences 
of such a policy—consequences which will be 
fatal to all the States and peoples of Europe. 
The only peace which could righteously ad- 
just the still divergent conceptions of the 
opponents would be a peace desired by all 
the peoples. With this consciousness, and in 
its unswerving endeavor to work in the in- 
terests of peace, the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment now again comes forward with a 
suggestion with the object of bringing about 
a direct discussion between the enemy 
powers. 

The earnest will to peace of wide classes of 
the population of all the States who are 
jointly suffering through the war—the in- 
disputable rapproachement in individual con- 
troversial questions—as well as the more con- 
ciliatory atmosphere that is general, seem to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government to give a 
certain guarantee that a fresh step in the 
interests of peace, which also takes account 
of past experiences in this domain, might at 
the present moment offer the possibility of 
success. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government has 
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therefore resolved to point out to all the 
belligerents, friend and foe, a path consid- 
ered practicable by it, and to propose to 
them jointly to examine in a free exchange 
of views whether those prerequisites exist 
which would make the speedy inauguration 
of peace negotiations appear promising. To 
this end the Austro-Hungarian Government 
has today invited the Governments of all 
the belligerent States to a confidential and 
unbinding discussion at a neutral meeting 
place, and has addressed to them a note 
drawn up in this sense. 

This step has been brought to the knowl- 
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edge of the Holy See in a special note, and 
an appeal thereby made to the Pope’s inter- 
est in peace. Furthermore, the Governments 
of the neutral States have been acquainted 
with the step taken. 

The constant close accord which exists be- 
tween the four allied powers warrants the 
assumption that the allies of Austria-Hun- 
gary, to whom the proposal is being sent in 
the same manner, share the views developed 
in the note. 

[The official telegram proceeds to say that 
the note has been drawn up in French, and 
runs as follows:] 


Text of the Note to the Powers 


The peace offer which the powers of the 
Quadruple Alliance addressed to their oppo- 
nents on Dec. 12, 1916, and the conciliatory 
basic ideas of which they have never given 
up, signifies, despite the rejection which it 
experienced, an important stage in the his- 
tory of this war. In contrast to the first 
two and a half war years, the question of 
peace has from that moment been the centre 
of European, aye, of world, discussion, and 
dominates it in ever-increasing measure. 

Almost all the belligerent States have in 
turn again and again expressed themselves 
on the question of peace, its prerequisites and 
conditions. The line of development of this 
discussion, however, has not been uniform 
and steady. The basic standpoint changed 
under the influence of the military and 
political position, and hitherto, at any rate, 
it has not led to a tangible general result 
that could be utilized. 

It is true that, independent of all these 
oscillations, it can be stated that the dis- 
tance between the conceptions of the two 
sides has, on the whole, grown somewhat 
less; that despite the indisputable continu- 
ance of decided and hitherto unbridged dif- 
ferences, a partial turning from many of the 
most extreme concrete war aims is visible 
and a certain agreement upon the relative 
general basic principles of a world peace 
manifests itself. In both camps there is un- 
doubtedly observable in wide classes of the 
population a growth of the will to peace and 
understanding. Moreover, a comparison of 
the reception of the peace proposal of the 
powers of the Quadruple Alliance on the part 
of their opponents with the later utterances 
of responsible statesmen of the latter, as well 
as of the non-responsible but, in a political 
respect, nowise uninfluential personalities, 
confirms this impression. 

While, for example, the reply of the Allies 
to President Wilson made demands which 
amounted to the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary, to a diminution and a deep in- 
ternal transformation of the German Em- 
pire, and the destruction of Turkish Euro- 
pean ownership, these demands, the realiza- 
tion of which was based on the supposition 
of an overwhelming victory, were later modi- 





fied in many declarations from official En- 
tente quarters, or in part were dropped. 

Thus, in a declaration made in the British 
House of Commons a year ago, Secretary 
Balfour expressly recognized that Austria- 
Hungary must itself solve its internal prob- 
lems, and that none could impose a Constitu- 
tion upon Germany from the outside. Pre- 
mier Lloyd George declared at the beginning 
of this year that it was not one of the Allies’ 
war aims to partition Austria-Hungary, to 
rob the Ottoman Empire of its Turkish prov- 
inces, or to reform Germany interna'ly. 
It may also be considered symptomatic that 
in December, 1917, Mr. Balfour categorically 
repudiated the assumption that British policy 
had ever engaged itself for the creation of an 
independent State out of the territories on 
the left bank of the Rhine. 

The Central Powers leave it in no doubt 
that they are only waging a war of defense 
for the integrity and the security of their 
territories. 

Far more outspoken than in the domain of 
concrete war aims has the rapprochement of 
conceptions proceeded regarding those guid- 
ing lines upon the basis of which peace shall 
be concluded and the future order of Europe 
and the world built up. In this direction 
President Wilson in his speeches of Feb. 12 
and July 4 of this year has formulated prin- 
ciples which have not encountered contradic- 
tion on the part of his allies, and the far- 
reaching application of which is likely to 
meet with no objection on the part of the 
powers of the Quadruple Alliance also, pre- 
supposing that this application is general 
and reconcilable with the vital interests of 
the States concerned. 

It is true, it must be remembered, that an 
agreement on general principles is insuffi- 
cient, but that there remains the further 
matter of reaching an accord upon their 
interpretation and their application to in- 
dividual concrete war and peace questions. 

To an unprejudiced observer there can be 
no doubt that in all the belligerent States, 
without exception, the desire for a peace of 
understanding has been enormously strength- 
ened; that the conviction is increasingly 
spreading that the further continuance of 
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the bloody struggle must transform Europe 
into ruins and into a state of exhaustion that 
will mar its development for decades to come, 
and this without any guarantee of thereby 
bringing about that decision by arms which 
has been vainly striven after by both sides 
in four years filled with enormous sacrifices, 
sufferings, and exertions. 

In what manner, however, can the way be 
paved for an vaderstanding, and an under- 
standing finally attained? Is there any seri- 
‘ous prospect whatever of reaching this aim 
by continuing the discussion of the peace 
problem in the way hitherto followed? 

We have not the courage to answer the 
latter question in the affirmative. The dis- 
cussion from one public tribune to another, 
as has hitherto taken place between states- 
men of the various countries, was really only 
a series of monologues. It lacked, above 
everything, directness. Speech and counter- 
speech did not fit into each other. The 
speakers spoke over one another’s heads. 


On the other hand, it was the publicity 
and the ground of these discussions which 
robbed them of the possibility of fruitful 
progress. In all public statements of this 
nature a form of eloquence is used which 
reckons with the effect at great distances 
and on the masses. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, however, one thereby increases the 
distance of the opponents’ conception, pro- 
duces misunderstandings which take root 
and are not removed, and makes the frank 
exchange of ideas more difficult. Every 
pronouncement of leading statesmen is, di- 
rectly after its delivery and before the au- 
thoritative quarters of the opposite side can 
reply to it, made the subject of passionate 
or exaggerated discussion of irresponsible 
elements. 


But anxiety lest they should endanger the 
interests of their arms by unfavorably in- 
fluencing feeling at home, and lest they pre- 
maturely betray their own ultimate inten- 
tions, also causes the responsible statesmen 
themselves to strike a higher tone and stub- 
bornly to adhere to extreme standpoints. 


If, therefore, an attempt is made to see 
whether the basis exists for an understand- 
ing calculated to deliver Europe from the 
catastrophe of the suicidal continuation of 
the struggle, then,. in any case, another 
method should be chosen which renders pos- 
sible a direct, verbal discussion between the 
representatives of the Governments, and only 
between them. The opposing conceptions of 
individual belligerent States would likewise 
have to form the subject of such a discus- 
sion, for mutual enlightenment, as well as 
the general principles that shall serve as the 





basis for peace and the future relations of 
the States to one another, and regarding 
which, in the first place, an accord can be 
sought with a prospect of success. 


As soon as an agreement were reached on 
the fundamental principles, an attempt would 
have to be made in the course of the dis- 
cussions concretely to apply them to indi- 
vidual peace questions, and thereby bring 
about their solution. 

We venture to hope that there will be no 
objection on the part of any belligerents to 
such an exchange of views. The war activi- 
ties would experience no interruption. The 
discussions, too, would only go so far as was 
considered by the participants to offer a 
prospect of success. No disadvantages would 
arise therefrom for the States represented. 
Far from harming, such an exchange of 
views could on'y be useful to the cause of 
peace. 

What did not succeed the first time can be 
repeated, and perhaps it has already at least 
contributed to the clarification of views. 
Mountains of old misunderstandings might be 
removed and many new things perceived. 
Streams of pent-up human kindness would be 
released, in the warmth of which everything 
essential would remain, and, on the other 
hand, much that is antagonistic, to which 
excessive importance is still attributed, would 
disappear. 

According to our conviction, all the bel- 
ligerents jointly owe to humanity to examine 
whether now, after so many years of a 
costly but undecided struggle, the entire 
course of which points to an understanding, 
it is possible to make an end to the terrible 
grapple. 

The Royal and Imperial Government would 
like, therefore, to propose to the Govern- 
ments of all the belligerent States to send 
delegates to a confidential and unbinding dis- 
cussion on the basic principles for the con- 
clusion of peace, in a place in a neutral coun- 
try and at a near date that would yet have 
to be agreed upon—delegates who were 
charged to make known to one another the 
conception of their Governments regarding 
those principles and to receive analogous 
communications, as well as to request and 
give frank and candid explanations on all 
those points which need to be precisely de- 
fined. 

The Royal and Imperial Government has 
the honor to request the Government of —, 
through the kind mediation of your Excel- 
lency, to .bring this communication to the 
knowledge of the Government of —. 

[The names of the intermediary Govern- 
ment and of that adressed in the particular 
note dispatched are left blank.] 
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The official communication from Aus- 
tria-Hungary was handed to Secretary 
of State Lansing in Washington at 6:20 
o’clock, Sept. 16; at 6:45 o’clock the fol- 
lowing abbreviated reply of the United 
States Government was made public by 
the Secretary of State: 

I am authorized by the President to state 
that the following will be the reply of this 
Government to the Austro-Hungarian note 
proposing an unofficial conference of bel- 
ligerents: 

‘‘The Government of the United States 
feels that there is only one reply which it 
can make to the suggestion of the Imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Government. It has re- 
peatedly and with entire candor stated the 
terms upon which the United States would 
consider peace and can and will entertain no 
proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and 
purpose so plain.’’ 


The full text of the reply of the United 
States, in the form in which it was hand- 
ed to the Swedish Minister, W. A. F. 
Ekengren, was made public by Secretary 
Lansing on Sept. 18. It was as follows: 

Department of State, 
Sept. 17, 1918. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your note, dated Sept. 16, 


The Reply of the United States 


communicating to me a note from the Im- 
perial Government of Austria-Hungary, 
containing a proposal to the Governments 
of all the belligerent States to send dele- 
gates to a confidential and unbinding dis- 
cussion on the basic principles for the 
conclusion of peace. Furthermore, it is 
proposed that the delegates would be 
charged to make known to one another 
the conception of their Governments re- 
garding these principles and to receive 
analogous communications, as well as to 
request and give frank and candid ex- 
planations on all those points which need 
to be precisely defined. 

In reply I beg to say that the substance 
of your communication has been sub- 
mitted to the President, who now directs 
me to inform you that the Government of 
the United States feels that there is only 
one reply which it can make to the sug- 
gestion of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian 
Government. It has repeatedly and with 
entire candor stated the terms upon which 
the United States would consider peace, 
and can and will entertain no proposal 
for a conference upon a matter concerning 
which it has made its position and pur- 
pose so plain. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

[Signed] ROBERT LANSING. 
Mr. W. A. F. Ekengren, Minister of Swe- 
den, in charge of Austro-Hungarian 
interests. 


Britain’s Answer Indicated by Mr. Balfour. 


Arthur J. Balfour, the British Foreign 
Secretary, in a statement made Sept. 16, 
regarding the Austrian note, said: “It 
is incredible that anything can come of 
this proposal.” The calamities imposed 
by the continuation of hostilities were so 
overwhelming, he said, that he would 
never treat with disrespect any peace 
proposal. 

“ But,” he went on, “I cannot honestly 
see, in the proposals now made to us the 
slightest hope that the goal we all de- 
sire—the goal of a peace which shall be 
more than a truce—can really be at- 
tained.” 

Coming after the recent speech of 
Friedrich von Payer, the German Impe- 
rial Vice Chanceller, {See Page 69,] Mr. 
Balfour continued, “This cynical proposal 
of the Austrian Government is not a 
genuine attempt to obtain peace. It is 


an attempt to divide the Allies.” No 
coalition ever had been so strong as the 
allied coalition and the enemy would not 
succeed in breaking it. 

Conversations such as were proposed 
by Austria-Hungary undoubtedly would 
have great value under certain circum- 
stances. They would serve to smooth 
out obscurities such as questions of pride, 
&c., but the questions now between the 
belligerents were clearly defined. 

“T am not taking the proposals of two 
years ago, or of last year, but of last 
week,” Secretary Balfour said. “The 
German Vice Chancellor, speaking for 
the German Government, clearly and 
without obscure verbiage, showed where 
Germany stood on the question of Bel- 
gium, Alsace-Lorraine, the German col- 
onies, and the Brest-Litovsk and Bu- 
charest treaties.” 
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It could not be more clearly set forth 
than it was by von Payer that Germany 
intended to pay no indemnity to Belgium. 
The Vice Chancellor indicated that Ger- 
many did not believe in the principle of 
indemnities, and yet at the same time 
she was squeezing millions of dollars out 
of Russia. 


“This,” the speaker went on, “ was for 
the wrongs Russia is supposed to have 
done Germany. How can those wrongs 
be compared with the devastation and 
ruin which Germany is wreaking on Rus- 
sia now? ” 

Regarding the question of colonies, 
Secretary Balfour said: 


“The colonies are one question on 
which there is no misunderstanding. We 
stand on one side and Germany on the 
other.” 

Referring to the lack of concerted ef- 
fort by the Central Powers, as empha- 
sized by the von Payer speech and the 
Austrian note, the Foreign Secretary 
commented on the clumsiness of German 
diplomacy. He continued: 


Take Belgium, for example. The phrase 
von Payer uses is a very curious one, but 
I suppose it is intended to mean that 
Germany feels that she really must re- 
store Belgian independence. She does 
not say what she is going to do to restore 
Belgian prosperity or that indemnities are 
to be given to the country she wasted, 
brutalized, and ravaged. 





But it seems that if Belgium will con- 
sent to make certain modifications in her 
internal arrangements she is to be al- 
lowed to get back her independence. Ex- 
plicit though it be, it explicitly refuses 
that which we think obviously just, name- 
ly, restoration of and indemnity to Bel- 
gium, which has been so monstrously 
treated. 


Von Payer stated that the German boun- 
daries should remain intact, which, of 
course, means that Germany will keep 
Alsace-Lorraine. How are conversations 
going to set that right? There are no 
misunderstandings between the belliger- 
ents on that score. 


Mr. Balfour recalled that von Payer 
said the Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest 
treaties should stand, and declared: 


There is no misunderstanding there. It 
is in black and white, without circum- 
spection or fine phrasing. No dexterity 
of dialogue is going to smooth differences 
of that kind. * * * 


Until the Central Powers are of open 
mind and are prepared to discuss our 
views of what we believe to be right and 
just and for the uplift of civilization, 
mere conversations for practical results 
are useless. 

They evidently think they can embitter 
whatever differences may exist between 
the allied countries and counteract the 
present allied successes on all fronts. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that this is 
an honest attempt at peace by under- 
standing, but I am driven to the opposite 
opinion—that it is an attempt to weaken 
the forces in the field, which are proving 
too strong for them. 


Attitude of France and Italy 


Premier Clemenceau foreshadowed the 
attitude of France regarding the note by 
the following statement, which was made 
in the French Senate, Sept. 18: 

We will fight until the hour when the 
enemy comes to understand that bargain- 
ing between crime and right is no longer 
possible. We want a just and a strong 
peace, protecting the future against the 
abominations of the past. 

In beginning, M. Clemenceau spoke of 
the gratitude the people of the allied na- 
tions feel toward “ those marvelous sol- 
diers of the Entente” by whom those 
nations would “at last be liberated from 
the barbarian menace.” He recalled the 
threatening attitude of Germany toward 
pacific France, which had endured for 
half a century “the infamous wounds, 


brutalities and tyrannies of an enemy 
who would not forgive us for having 
saved from the wreck the consciousness 
of right and our indefeasible claims to 
independence.” He pointed out how, 
without the slightest pretext, Germany 
hurled herself on French territory, dev- 
astated the fields of France, burned and 
pillaged her towns and villages and en- 
slaved her men, women, and children. He 
added: 


The enemy thought that victory would 
cause all this to be pardoned, but fortune 
has changed. The day of glory has come. 
Our sons are completing the formidable 
task of their fathers, and with brotherly 
nations are securing a supreme victory. 
All right-mined humanity is with our 
troops, who are liberating the nations 
from the furor of evil force. 


2 Sainedee. 


The address was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and the Senate voted to post it 
throughout the country. 


THE ITALIAN REPLY 


A semi-official statement issued by 
Italy, Sept. 19, said: 


The Austrian note has not yet reached 
the Government, but if the newspaper 
text is exact, Italy must point out that 
the proposal aiming at the creation of so- 
called negotiations is devoid of any real 
intent toward peace and the possibility 
of practical success. 

Recent statements by <Austro-Hun- 
garian and German statesmen, excluding 
the ceding of territories, and the final in- 
iquitous Brest and Bucharest treaties, 
render impossible the beginning of useful 
negotiations. 

The Entente and the United States 
have made known their eager aspirations 
toward a just peace and also an essential 
basis whereon they see a just peace must 
be founded. On these points the Aus- 
trian proposal says nothing. It also says 
nothing with regard to the Italian aspira- 
tions. They are well known to Austria 
and also to the Allies, who have recog- 
nized them. 

These aspirations are summed up in the 
accomplishment of Italian unity through 
the liberation of Italian populations still 
subject to Austria. 

Until Austria recognizes these particular 
aims, as well as the general ones for 
which the Allies are fighting, Italy will 
not abandon the struggle, aiming at the 
creation of a humanitarian organization 
which will make safer a lasting peace, 
liberty and justice. 


NO ACTION BY POPE 
Foreign Minister Burian on Sept. 14 
sent the following note to the Pope 


through the Apostolic Nuncio, Di Bouzo, 
at Vienna: 





AUSTRIA’S PEACE CONFERENCE NOTE 69 


After four years of unheard-of struggle 
and gigantic sacrifices, the battle devas- 
tating Europe has not brought a decision. 
Animated by a spirit of reconciliation, 
Austria-Hungary has decided to approach 
all belligerents and invite them to pave 
the way toward peace by a confidential 
and unbinding exchange of views. With 
full gratitude, Austria-Hungary remem- 
bers the touching appeal the Pope sent to 
the belligerents last year. Firmly con- 
vinced that the Pope also today, (a word 
missing from cabled text,) that long- 
suffering mankind soon will again enjoy 
the blessings of peace, we confidently hope 
he will sympathize with the note and sup- 
port it with his moral influence. 


It was announced from Rome Sept. 19 
that the Vatican would not reply. 


GERMANY APPROVED NOTE 


Baron Burian set at rest speculation 
as to whether Germany had approved 
the note by an announcement made at 
Vienna Sept. 19, that the Austrian pro- 
posal to the belligerents for a secret 
peace conference had been considered for 
weeks, and that the step was taken 
“after consultation with our allies and 
being certain of their approval in prin- 
ciple.” 

The German and Austrian press caus- 
tically criticised the failure of the step. 
The curt rejection of the proposal in- 
creased the profound unrest and revolu- 
tionary agitation both in Germany and 
Austria. The Kaiser, von Hindenburg, 
and other military leaders sought to 
raise the drooping spirits of their people 
by means of encouraging manifestoes 
and fervent appeals to “ save the Father- 
land from despoilers.” 


Germany’s Diminishing Peace Demands 


Friedrich von Payer, German Vice Chancellor, Mentions 
Belgium and Yields Indemnities 


E German Vice Chancellor, Fried- 
rich von Payer, delivered the fol- 
lowing significant address at Stutt- 
gart on Sept. 12, 1918, indicating the ex- 
tent to which the German Government 
was willing to reduce its peace demands: 


In former peace negotiations the middle 
and lower classes, when it came to the 
council table, fell quietly into the background. 


That time is now past, and the Governments 
will conclude the coming peace treaties in 
close harmony with the entire people. 


The main thing for them in peace is not 
the acquisition of land, treasure, and glory; 
they aim, nowadays at least, at the con- 
clusion of a lasting peace, and therefore there 
will be no peace of conquest. * * * 

Russia collapsed because she could not 
maintain internal cohesion. Our victories and 
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those of our allies now have given the sub- 
jects of that colossal empire an opportunity 
to liberate themselves. It is unthinkable 
that Germany would contribute to the resto- 
ration of the despotic Russian Empire, which, 
by its mere existence, always menaced the 
world. 

We cannot hand over Poland to Russia, nor 
-an we assist in having Finland again placed 
under the Russian yoke. We cannot leave to 
their fate the border States which lie on the 
German frontier and the Baltic to be sub- 
jected against their will to Russian imperial- 
ism or thrown into the perils of civil war and 
anarchy. 

In fact, these States, having come to an 
understanding with us as those most nearly 
interested, can only be an advantage to the 
world, and we can never permit any one to 
meddle with us in this matter from the 
standpoint of the present European balance 
of power, or rather British predominance. 

For the rest, the territorial possessions 
which existed before the war can everywhere 
be restored. <A preliminary condition for us 
and our allies is that all the territory should 
again be restored which we possessed on 
Aug. 1, 1914. Germany must, therefore, in 
the first place, receive back her colonies, in 
which connection the idea of an exchange on 
the ground of expediency need not be ex- 
cluded. 

We Germans, as soon as peace is concluded, 
can evacuate the occupied regions. We can, 
when once things have been got to that stage, 
restore Belgium. If we and our allies are 
once again in possession of what belonged 
to us and if we first are sure that in Belgium 
no other State will be more favorably placed 
than we, then Belgium, I think I may say, 
can be given back without incumbrance and 
without reserve. * * # 

It is hypocrisy to represent Belgium as the 
innocent victim of our policy and to clothe 
her, as it were, in the white garment of 
innocence. The Belgium Government—and 
that is what matters, not the Belgian people 
—took an active part in Great Britain’s policy 
of encircling Germany. 

There is still the question of war in- 
demnities from one or the other party. Had 
yermany been allowed to pursue her work 
in peace, there would have been no war or 
injury. There can be no question, therefore, 
of our paying, but only whether we should 
receive compensation for the injuries in- 
flicted on us. We are deeply convinced that 
as the innocent and attacked party we have 
a right to indemnification. To go on prose- 
cuting the war, however, to that point would 
cost us such heavy sacrifice, irreparable by. 
money, that we prefer, on calm reflection, 
and even with our favorable military situa- 
tion, to abandon this idea, quite apart from 
the question of jeopardizing a future peace 
which would be inevitable if compensation 
were forcibly urged. 





Unrealizable conditions of peace, of course, 
could not be laid down for our participation 
in the peace negotiations. We laugh at the 
idea that we should first penitently ask for 
mercy before we are admitted. We laugh at 
the fools who babble of revenge. I have 
wished only to show that peace by under- 
standing will bring nothing humiliating for 
us nor a period of misery and wretchedness. 

Strong and courageous in the consciousness 
of our invincibility, equal among the nations 
of the earth, we will lead a life of labor, 
but also with contentment and with an as- 
sured future. In common with others we will 
protect the world’s peace from future dan- 
gers. 

It would be an illusion to count on will to 
peace in those circles among our enemies 
which are responsible for the opening and 
the continuing of hostilities. For years they 
have been living on the inflaming of war 
passions. They cannot admit to their coun- 
trymen that their aims are unattainable and 
that their sacrifices have been made in vain. 
Others among those peoples will think differ- 
ently. Moreover, they will prevail sooner or 
later. Until then, however, there remains 
nothing for us to do but to defend our lives. 
We place on the shoulders of our enemies the 
responsibility for the blood which will yet be 
shed, but whoever will not hear must fall. 
On our outer and inner front the will to de- 
struction of our enemies will be shattered. 
yermany’s strength, capacity, courage, and 
self-sacrifice, to which for four years we owe 
everything, must teach them that it has be- 
come hopeless for them to continue to wage 
this baneful war. 

Despite everything, the peace treaty will 
have purely positive contents. The nations 
of the earth cry out for preservation from 
the further misery of wars, for leagues of 
nations, for international courts of arbitra- 
tion, and agreements regarding equal dis- 
armament, which cries the enemy Govern- 
ments have made their own, and the ful- 
fillment of which would not be wrecked by 
the German Government’s opposition. We 
are, on the contrary, ready to collaborate to 
the best of our ability. 

We desire a disarmament agreement on the 
condition of complete reciprocity applied not 
merely to land armies, but even to naval 
forces. In pursuance of the same idea and 
even going beyond it, we will raise in the 
negotiations a demand for freedom of the 
seas and sea routes, for the open door in ali 
overseas possessions, and for the protection 
of private property at sea. And if negotia- 
tions take place regarding the protection of 
small nations and of national minorities in 
individual States, we shall willingly advocate 
international arrangements which will act 
for deliverance in countries under Great 
Britain’s domination. 

[For earlier peace utterances of the month 
see Paa. 181.) 
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Kaiser’s Speech to Krupp Workers 


An Appeal to Labor in Which the German 






Emperor’s Tone Is Somewhat Altered 


[DELIVERED Sept. 12, 


After preliminary remarks of welcome 
to the men and thanks for their labor, 
the Kaiser proceeded: 

NDUSTRIAL mobilization, without 
| distinction of age or sex, has con- 

stituted a demand such as never be- 

fore was made on the German peo- 
ple, and yet it was responded to willingly 
and joyfully. In that connection I 
should like, above all, to express my 
warm thanks as the country’s father to 
the women as well as the girls and the 
men for their self-sacrificing perform- 
ance of their duty despite their harass- 
ing cares. 

No one among our people should im- 
agine I am not conversant with this. In 
my journeyings through the land I have 
spoken with many a widow, many a 
peasant, many a member of the Land- 
wehr and the Landsturm, whose hearts 
were heavy with cares, but who glowed 
with the thought of duty first. I have 
been touched by your cares to the 
depths of my heart. What paternal sug- 
gestion could do to diminish the burden 
as far as possible has been done. Much 
could have been done otherwise, and it is 
no wonder there is dissatisfaction here 
and there. 

But to whom, after all, do we owe 
this? Who spoke at the very beginning 
of the war of starving out the German 
women and children? Who was it who 
introduced terrible hatred into this war? 
It was the enemy. 

Every one of you in the remotest cor- 
ner of the Fatherland knows that I left 
no stone unturned to shorten the war as 
far as possible for you and your people 
and for the entire civilized European 
world. In December, 1916, I presented 
the enemy public with a clear and unam- 
biguous offer of peace in the name of the 
German Empire ard my allies. Jeers, 
mockery, and contempt were the answer. 





1918, at ESSEN] 


He up above knows my sense of re- 
sponsibility. Repeatedly during the past 
months the responsible leaders of the 
Imperial Government have unambigu- 
ously given to understand, to every one 
who wished to understand, that we are 
at all times ready to offer the hand to 
peace. 

To make peace, two are needed. If 
either is unwilling, the other cannot, pre- 
suming that he does not overthrow the 
other. Thus we are confronted with the 
enemy’s absolute will to destruction. 
And against this absolute will to de- 
struction we must place our absolute 
will to preserve our existence. 


Our brave army out there has shown 
you this will and deed. Whether in as- 
sault, or withdrawal, or trench fighting, 
the only thing that matters is that the 
enemy should lose as much as possible. 
That has occurred and continues to oc- 
cur. 


CLAIMS NAVAL VICTORY 


Our death-defying navy also has 
proved that. It beat the enemy at the 
Skagerrak, despite his great superior- 
ity. Our U-boats, like a consuming 
worm, gnaw at the enemy’s vitals more 
than our enemies will admit. 


Even though, in the opinion of many 
among you, it is lasting too long, every 
German man and every German woman 
must, as witnesses of these incompara- 
ble heroic deeds of our army and our 
navy, be aware we are fighting and 
struggling for existence and that we 
must make the utmost effort to defend 
ourselves victoriously, not only through 
the work but as regards the thoughts of 
our people. 

Many among you have often asked 
themselves during this long war: “ How 
did such a thing happen? Why did we 
have to undergo such a thing after forty 
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years of peace?” I think it is a ques- 
tion well worthy of an answer and which 
must be answered for the future—for 
our children and our grandchildren. I 
have thought long on the matter and 
have come to the following answer: 


In this world good clashes with evil. 
That is how things have been ordered 
from on high—the yes and the no; the 
no of the doubting mind against the yes 
of the creative mind; the no of the pessi- 
mist against the yes of the optimist; the 
no of the unbeliever against the yes of 
the champion of faith; the yes of Heav- 
en against the no of Hell. 

You will acknowledge that I am right 
in describing this war as the product 
of a great negation. And do you ask 
what negation it is? It is the negation 
of the German people’s right to existence. 
It is the negation of all our kultur, a ne- 
gation of our achievements, of all our 
work. 

The German people was industrious, 
meditative, assiduous, imaginative in all 
domains. It worked with body and 
soul. But there were people who did 
not wish to work but to rest on their 
laurels. Those were our enemies. We 
got close to them through our profitable 
work and the development of our in- 
dustry, science, and art; through our 
popular education and social legislation. 
Thereby our people throve, and then 
came envy. 


TO BLAME WAR ON ALLIES 


Envy induced our enemies to fight, 
and war came upon us. And now when 
our opponents see that their hopes have 
been deceptive and how our mighty gen- 
erals, after whom your new workshops 
are rightly named, have dealt them 
blow upon blow, hatred springs up. We 
only know the honest wrath which 
deals the enemy the blow, but when he 
lies prostrate and bleeding we extend to 
him our hand and see to his recovery. 

Hatred manifests itself only among 
peoples who feel themselves beaten. 
If, therefore, such terrible hatred exists 
among our enemies, it owes its origin 
to the fact that their calculations have 
been wrong. Every one who knows the 
character of the Anglo-Saxons knows 
what it means to fight them—how 


tenacious they are. We do not know 
when the struggle will end, but one 
thing we do know, namely, that we 
must fight the battle through. 

And now, my friends, let me draw 
your attention to something more. You 
have read what recently happened in 
Moscow—the mighty conspiracy against 
the present Government. The parlia- 
mentary governed, democratic British 
Nation has endeavored to overthrow the 
ultra-democratic Government which the 
Russian peopie had begun to construct, 
because this Government, considering 
the interests of its fatherland, wishes to 
maintain its people in the peace for 
which it clamors. 

But the Anglo-Saxon does not yet 
desire peace. That is how things are. 
It is proof of his feeling of inferiority 
that the Anglo-Saxon has recourse to 
such criminal means. 


Everything now depends on our final 
exertions, everything is at stake, and 
because our enemies know it, because 
they have the greatest respect for the 
German Army, because they see they 
cannot overcome our army and navy, 
they are trying to overcome us by means 
of internal disintegration and to weaken 
us by false rumors. 

These do not emanate from the Ger- 
man people. They are artificial produc- 
tions. But whoever hearkens to such 
rumors, whoever passes on unsubstanti- 
ated news in the railway workshop or 
elsewhere, sins against the Fatherland, 
he is a traitor and is liable to severe 
punishment, no matter whether he be a 
Count or a workman. 

I know very well every one of you 
will acknowledge that I am right in this 
matter. Believe me, it is not easy for 
me to bear every day the anxiety and 
the responsibility for a nation of 70,000,- 
000, and for more than four years be a 
spectator to all the difficulties and in- 
creasing distress of the people. * * * 


THE GERMAN WAR GOD 


How can we please God and soften His 
heart? By doing our duty! In making 
our Fatherland free! Consequently it is 
our duty to hold out with all our strength 
in the fight against our enemies. 

Each one of us has received his ap- 





















































pointed task from on high. You at your 
hammer, you at your lathe, and I on my 
throne. We must all, however, build on 
God’s assistance. Doubt is the greatest 
ingratitude toward the Lord, and now I 
ask you all simply and honestly: Have 
we, then, really ground for doubt? 

Just look at the four years of war! 
What immense achievements we have 
behind us! Half the world stood against 
us and our loyal allies, and now we have 
peace with Russia and peace with 
Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro is 
finished. 

Only in the west do we stil! fight, and 
is it to be thought that the good God 
will abandon us there at the last mo- 
ment? We should be ashamed of the 
faint-heartedness which comes when one 
gives credence to rumors. From the 
facts which you yourselves have experi- 
enced forge for yourselves a firm belief 
in the future of your Fatherland. We 
often at home and at the front, in church 
and in the open air,have sung: “ Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” So it is resounded 
in the blue vault of heaven and in the 
thunderclouds. The nation from which 
such a hymn originated must be invinc- 
ible. 

My request, my demand of you and 
through you to all the workers who have 
proved themselves so admirable and ca- 
pable, and through you again to the en- 
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tire German people, is this: For me and 
for my relations to my people my words 
of Aug. 4, 1914, hold good. I know no 
party. I know only Germans. 

It is now no time for factions. We 
must all now combine into a block, and, 
here, the most appropriate word is to be 
as hard as steel, and a block of the Ger- 
man people welded into steel shall show 
its strength to the enemy. 


Whoever, therefore, is determined to 
obey this summons, whoever has his 


heart in the right place, and whoever in- 


tends to keep faith, let him stand up. 


Now promise me on behalf of the en- 
tire German labor, “ We intend to fight 
and to hold out to the last, so help us, 
God.”. Whoever so intends let him an- 
swer “ Yes.” 

[The assembly loudly chorused “ Yes,” 
and the Emperor continued:] 

I thank you. With this “Yes” I go 
now to the Field Marshal. Now it is for 
every one of us to fulfill his vow of duty 
and to exert his body and mind to the ut- 
most for the Fatherland. Every doubt 
must be banished from mind and heart. 


Our watchword now is, The German 
swords are raised, hearts are strong, and 
muscles are taut. On to battle against 
everything that stands against us, no 
matter how long it lasts, so help us God. 
Amen. And now, farewell. 


Baiser Au Drapeau 
Par STEPHAN BORDESE 


Cette fois, la blessure est grave 

C’en est fini. Soldats, un brave! 

Si j'ai mal défendu ma peau 

Tant pis pour moi, mais le drapeau! 

Prenez-le, mes enfants, courage! 

Ne permettez pas qu’on l’outrage 
Hardi, je meurs! 


Ce n’est pas moi qu’il faut défendre, 
Mais le drapeau, venez le prendre 
Qu’il ne me soit pas arraché. 
De sang francais je l’ai taché 
En le pressant sur ma blessure, 
Gardez-le d’une flétrissure 

Vite, je meurs! 


Drapeau, fleur du champ de bataille 
Ta. tige meurt sous la mitraille, 
Mais avant, laisse-moi poser 

Sur ta soie un dernier baiser 
D’amour, d’honneur et d’espérance, 
Pour les fiéres couleurs de France 


Adieu, je meurs! 





Russia’s Reign of Terror 


Internal War Between Social Revolutionists and Bolsheviki— 
Attacks on Allied Diplomats 


[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 15, 1918] 


ARLY in September, 1918, the 
K world received information from 
Russia shedding considerable 
light on the secession of the 
Social Revolutionaries of the Left from 
the Bolshevist ranks, which had occurred 
in July, 1917, and which had won the 
Soviet Government an implacable enemy. 
The Bolsheviki and the Social Revolu- 
tionists had split on Lenine’s policy of 
pitting the poor peasants against the 
well-to-do farmers, and also on the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward Germany. 
The defection was led by Miss Spirido- 
nova, a Social Revolutionist, who had 
been one of the leading spirits of Soviet 
Russia, and who had rendered invalu- 
able service to the Bolsheviki. At the 
All-Russian Soviet Congress on July 4, 
1918, she made a speech in which she 
violently denounced Lenine’s policies, 
pointing out that the majority of the 
workmen and peasants are not with him. 
She was ready, she announced, to fight, 
with bomb in hand, for the peasants 
against their oppressors. She shook her 
fist at the box of the German Ambassa- 
dor, saying that Russia would never be- 
come a German colony. 

Shortly after the break between the 
Social Revolutionists and the party in 
power a series of successful terroristic 
acts led to the death of prominent Ger- 
man and Soviet officials. Miss Spirido- 
nova was arrested, but, contrary to first 
reports, she did not share the fate of a 
great number of her comrades, who were 
executed by the Bolshevist authorities. 

An attempt on Premier Lenine’s life 
was made in Moscow on Friday night, 
Aug. 30. The attack was made by a 
young woman student, Dora Kaplan, a 
member of the Social Revolutionary 
Party, who fired three shots at the 
Bolshevist leader. The wounds inflicted, 
although not fatal, were so serious that 
Lenine temporarily retired from his post 


and was replaced by Leo Kamenevy, Vice 
President of the Petrograd Soviet. 
Dora Kaplan was arrested on the scene 
of the assault and executed on Sept. 4. 

On Aug. 31 Moses Uritzki, Chairman 
of the Commission Extraordinary for 
Combating the Counter-Revolution, was 
assassinated in Petrograd by a young 
man who, when arrested, gave the name 
of Leonid Kannegiessers. 


Two attempts were made on the life 
of Dr. Karl Helfferich, the German Am- 
bassador at Moscow, who hurriedly left 
the Russian capital after a stay of a 
few days. His post was offered to 
Scheidemann, Ebert, and Eisler, Lut 
these Socialist leaders declined the offer, 
whereupon the Counselor of the German 
Embassy at Moscow became the Chargé 
d’Affaires. 


REIGN OF TERROR 


To these acts the Bolsheviki opposed 


a reign of terror. The Commission Ex- 
traordinary for Combating the Counter- 
Revolution issued the following decree: 

The criminal adventures of our enemies 

force us to reply with measures of terror. 

Every person found with a weapon in his 

hand will be immediately executed. Every 

person who agitates against the Soviet 

Government will be arrested and taken 

into a concentration camp and all his 

private property seized. 

A great number of houses were 
searched and many persons arrested. 
Numerous priests and men of promi- 
nence, such as former Ministers Verk- 
hovski and Prince Shakhovskoy, Social 
Revolutionists, were reported to have 
been seized by the Bolsheviki as_ hos- 
tages. Several hundred Russian of- 
ficers were said to have been shot. Up 
to Sept. 9, 512 persons were shot and 
twenty-six British officials arrested in 
connection with the assassination of 
Uritzki, while thirty-four landowners 
and the former Moscow Archimandrite 
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Makary were executed in retaliation for 
the attempt on Leniné’s life. A report, 
dated Sept. 12, told of the,murder in 
Petrograd of Rear Admiral Razvozov, 
former commander of the Russian Baltic 
Fleet. An earlier report announced the 
arrest of Kerensky’s relatives. The ar- 
rest of Prince Kropotkin at Petrograd 
and the murder of General Brusiloff, for- 
mer Russian Generalissimo, were also 
reported. According to a dispatch of 
Sept. 10, the Bolshevist newspapers are 
demanding a “mass terror” against the 
propertied classes and the Social Revo- 
lutionists. Neutral diplomats filed a 
protest to Foreign Minister Tchitcherin 
against the attitude of terrorism taken 
by the Moscow Government toward its 
political enemies. 


AN AMERICAN’S EXPERIENCE 


“The struggle,” telegraphed on Sept. 
7 an American correspondent who had 
recently escaped from Russia, “has 
passed the stage of class war. Every 
man is at every other man’s throat.” The 
Bolshevist reign of terror is strikingly 
depicted in the story told by Roger Sim- 
mons, an American sent to Russia by the 
United States Government, of how he 
was arrested by the Soviet authorities 
and escaped death by execution. The 
following is a passage from this narra- 
tive: 

While in prison I talked with dozens of 
men condemned to death, many not know- 
ing why. I learned from men past hope 
of the travesty of trials before the revo- 
lutionary tribunals, end also saw men or- 
dered shot for merely criticising Commis- 
sioners. During the year I spent study- 
ing the forests I lived among simple peo- 
ple and saw the injustice of the old ré- 
gime, and learned to have much sympathy 
for the Bolshevist movement, but in pris- 
on I saw it turned to hate and vengeance 
without caring how innocent the victims. 
In speaking of the trial to which the 

prisoners of the Bolsheviki were sub- 
jected, Mr. Simmons says: “They all 
were led before half a dozen men with 
raging eyes who asked a few questions, 
conferred, and then convicted. Few were 
found innocent. One had a jury of 
twelve, but the jury was instructed by 
the Judge to bring in a verdict of guilty.” 

On Sept. 10 the Russian Embassy at 

Washington made public a message re- 
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ceived by it directly from Nicholas 
Tchaikovsky, Premier of the Govern- 
ment of Northern Russia. The text of 
the document follows: 


Archangel, Aug. 31.—In the region of 
Northern Russia the yoke of the Bolshe- 
viki is thrown off. In accord with the 
Allies, the Government of the region of 
Northern Russia, not recognizing the 
peace treaty of Brest, has set as its aim 
the expulsion of the Germans out of the 
boundaries of Russia and the creation 
anew of a great and indivisible Russia. 

Owing to the initative of the League of 
Regeneration of Russia, composed of rep- 
resentatives of all political parties, except 
the extreme ones, the Government of the 
region of Northern Russia was formed 
by delegates of the Northern Provinces to 
the Constituent Assembly and by repre- 
sentatives of the Zemstvos and towns of 
the region. 

The municipalities and judicial bodies 
are reconstituted. The Russian Army is 
again created and on the basis of disci- 
pline. The Allies are aiding us. Mobili- 
zation has been declared in the northern 
region. 

Desiring to secure real liberty and a 
democratic régime, the Government of 
Northern Russia, joining hands with other 
regional Governments, has as final aim 
the formation of a single Government for 
the whole of Russia based on universal 
suffrage. 

The Government of Northern Russia ap- 
peals to all Russian citizens to rally 
around the banner of salvation of their 
native country, of the liberties gained, 
and the rebirth of Russia. 

NICHOLAS TCHAIKOVSKY, 
President of the Government of Northern 
Russia. 


The Government of Northern Russia is 
composed of members of the Constituent 
Assembly, who were elected by the 
Northern provinces under Kerensky. It 
is known as the Supreme’ Administra- 
tion of the Region of the North, and is 
backed by Social Revolutionists and the 
Menshevik wing of the Social Democrats. 
A volunteer army is in process of organ- 
ization. The Government is trying to 
meet its pecuniary difficulties by raising 
money by subscription and by printing 
notes in England. 

On Sept. 8, Tchaikovsky’s Government 
was overthrown, and the Premier, to- 
gether with several other members of 
the Government, arrested. The perpe- 
trators of the coup d’état were anti-Ger- 
man and anti-Bolshevist. The allied 
representatives at Archangel, however, 
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demanded immediately that Tchaikov- 
sky’s Government be restored to power, 
and the request was complied with. 


THE SAMARA ASSEMBLY 


It became known late in August that 
200 members of the Constituent Assem- 
bly which had been dissolved by the Bol- 
sheviki met in the City of Samara and 
formed a Government ready to assume 
control of Russia. The Samara Assem- 
bly was reported to have elected a tri- 
umvirate with directorial powers, con- 
sisting of General Alekseyev, the well- 
known military leader, and Stepanov and 
The Samara authorities 
came to an understanding with the Oren- 
burg and Ural Governments on the basis 
of a federated Russia and a war against 
Germany in alliance with the Entente, 
but it failed to form a similar agreement 
with the Siberian Government. 


Purely military movements directed 
against the Soviet Government by the 
peasantry have become an important 
feature of the situation throughout the 
North and East of European Russia. The 
peasants have made serious attempts to 
wrest from the Bolsheviki Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod and Petrograd itself. Anti-Bol- 
shevist movements are reported in the 
Provinces of Vologda, Vladimir, Uyatka, 


- and Oryol. 


GENERAL HORVATH'S COUP 


A Vladivostok dispatch dated Aug. 
25 announced that General Pleshkov, act- 
ing in the name of Lieut. Gen. Horvath, 
the anti-Soviet military leader in Siberia, 
had assumed control of all the Russian 
troops in the Far East in defiance of the 
will of the Siberian Government. General 
Horvath’s self-appointed dictatorship 
lasted scarcely an hour. The allied repre- 
sentatives at Vladivostok made it clear to 
General Horvath’s representative that 
the Allies were resolved to uphold the 
authority of the Siberian Government 
against any dictatorial rule. Thereupon, 
General ‘Horvath submitted. The small 
body of Russian volunteers who had gone 
over to the would-be dictator were dis- 
armed and removed from Vladivostok, 
and the incident was closed without 
bloodshed. 

It was reported on Sept. 13 that the 


Entente representatives had taken over 
the municipal administration of Vla- 
divostok as a step toward stabilizing 
self-government in Siberia. 

A dispatch from Petrograd, dated 
Aug. 17, estimated the number of Ger- 
man troops occupying the Ukraine at 
500,000. The peasant risings continued 
and the railroad strike was reported to 
be on the increase. Late in August the 
Petrograd daily, Pravda, reported that a 
peasant army of 40,000 was fighting 
German forces co-operating with Ukrain- 
ian Government troops near the Skvira 
railway in the Government of Kiev. The 
town and district of Dymera in the same 
Government were declared by the German 
army commander in a state of siege. It 
was in this region that about 1,200 Ger- 
man mutineers, with a number of ma- 
chine guns, joined the peasant rebels and 
assisted them in fighting the German 
forces. 


SENTIMENT IN UKRAINE 


The situation in the Ukraine is vividly 
depicted in letters written home by Ger- 
man soldiers. Here is an extract from 
one written by a member of the 76th 
Regiment of the Landwehr and dated 
June 16: 


I am still at Kiev, but let me tell you 
one thing: it is much more terrible here 
than in the trenches, for there the enemy 
is before you, while here the opposite is 
true. The people are so badly disposed 
toward us that they would devour us 
alive if they could, but they cannot. For 
here there are all too many foreigners. 
So long as we stay here the people will 
not be able to do anything, for there are 
teco many German and Austrian troops. 
Police patrols are everywhere. In spite 
of all this, a great disaster occurred. It 
happened on June 6, at 10:15 in the morn- 
ing. Ten ammunition depots were blown 
up. * * * The dead and wounded num- 
ber 1,700. The men of the 2d Landwehr 
Regiment, had trouble with the Ukraini- 
ans. I tell you, I’d like to leave Kiev to- 
day rather than tomorrow. Of course, it 
is always well to get money, but of what 
good is it if one is not sure of one’s life? 
You never know what may come next. 


A widespread sentiment in favor of re- 
union with Great Russia was reported 
to be in existence, but Germany showed 
no signs of changing her policy of sup- 
porting Hetman Skoropadski’s dictato- 
rial régime. A Berlin dispatch reported 
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the speeches exchanged by the German 
Emperor and Skoropadski at a luncheon 
in Berlin. Emperor William said that 
Ukraine owed its existence as a State to 
Germany. He referred to the happy 
lot of the Ukrainians in the following 
words: ? 


Henceforth a citizen can follow his vo- 
cation undisturbed and a peasant can cul- 
tivate the soil in safety and enjoy the 
fruits of his labor. There still remains 
much to do, but under the direction of 
your Highness Ukraine already has made 
considerable progress in internal consoli- 
dation and has thereby assured to itself a 
basis for future development. 

The Germans succeeded in getting only 
one-eighth of the grain which the Uk- 
raine was to supply under the provisions 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. Germany, 
on the other hand, failed to supply the 
Ukrainians with manufactured goods. 
Arrangements were reported to be un- 
der way whereby the Ukraine was to 
hand over to Russia 6,000,000 to 9,000,- 
000 pounds of flour in return for textile 
fabrics, and also supply Russia with 
sugar. 


INDEMNITIES FROM PEASANTS 


According to a letter from Kiev, pub- 
lished in a Ukrainian paper, the Austro- 
German forces were assisting the land- 
owners in raising large indemnities from 
the peasants. “ With the object,” says 
the cabled summary of the letter, “of 
enforcing payment of contributions 
troops come to villages during the night. 
Bombs and machine guns announce their 
arrival. The panic-stricken population 
are assembled before the Town Hall, 
surrounded, and ordered to pay so many 
hundreds of thousands of rubles, being 
threatened with the pillage and burning 
of the village. Profiting by experience, 
the peasants fetch money, but the sum 
being insufficient, the soldiers beat the 
peasants with rifles and whips.” Accord- 
ing to a dispatch of Sept. 12, revolted 
peasants exterminated the German gar- 
rison in the village of Brusilovka. A 
bloody clash occurred also between the 
Germans and Ukrainian village folk in 
the Government of Mohilev. 

Similar conditions prevailed in White 
Russia. The systematic Germanization 
of Esthonia continues. According to in- 
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formation furnished by an official Es- 
thonian courier and made public on Aug. 
31, Esthonian music was forbidden and 
the national life of the people was sup- 
pressed in other ways. Shortly before 
this representatives of the Esthonian 
Diet and Government, which had been 
dissolved by the Germans, had repudiated 
in the name of the Republic of Esthonia 
the treaty between Berlin and the Soviet 
Government regarding the Baltic prov- 
inces. The Moscow Government had pre- 
viously renounced all claims to the for- 
mer Baltic provinces. A Geneva dis- 
patch, dated Aug. 2, announced that 
General von Harbou was going to be ap- 
pointed head of the military administra- 
tion of a new territorial unit, “the Bal- 
tikum,” consisting of Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia. 


Information came through on Sept. 1 
to the effect that Duke William of Urach 
had been selected to be King of Lithua- 
nia, and that Vilna was to be the cap- 
ital of the new kingdom. Early in Au- 
gust it was reported that a considerable 
Lithuanian force, under the command of 
General Kaimaitis, was fighting the So- 
viet troops and had captured Vitebsk. 


AFFAIRS IN FINLAND 


At the first session of the Russo-Fin- 
nish peace conference, held on Aug. 2, 
President Enckel of the Finnish delega- 
tion made a speech, in which he said: 

The Finnish Senate, (Government,) once 
drawn into the international whirlwind, 
will naturally exercise its political activ- 
ity in accord with the ally who aided it to 
triumph over the internal enemy. This 
fact holds no danger of a disadvantage to 
us, we are sure. We are convinced that 
the common interest of Finland as well 
as of Russia and Germany impels us to 
an amicable agreement and will lead us 
to it. 

The recent policies of the present rul- 
ers of Finland are in keeping with this 
statement of alliance with Germany. A 
dispatch from Copenhagen, dated Sept. 
7, reported that an alliance had been 
formed between Germany and Finland, 
which put Finland’s entire man power 
at the disposal of Germany. Several dis- 
patches conveyed the impression that 
Finns were fleeing their country to 
avoid the military and labor conscription 
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which the Germans are forcing on the 
people. 


On Aug. 22 a Finnish delegation left 
for Germany for the purpose of offering 
the crown of Finland to a German Prince. 
Prince Frederick Charles of Hesse was 
reported to have expressed his willing- 
ness to become the King of the Finns. 
He was said to be touring the country 
and conferring with various political 
leaders. He is accompanied by a strong 
guard. Sept. 26 was set as the date for 
the election of a King by the Finnish 
Diet. 


Up to Aug. 19, 32,701 persons were 
arrested in Finland in connection with 
the suppression of the Finnish revolu- 
tion. Of this number 15,555 persons 
were, up to Aug. 15, unconditionally sen- 
tenced and 18,732 conditionally; 1,775 
persons were acquitted. A Finnish news- 
paper asserted that 20,000 of the Red 
Guards convicted for participating in the 
recent revolution would be sent to Ger- 
many as slaves. 


BARGAINING AWAY POLAND 


The Polish Central Committee has re- 
cently made public a secret treaty re- 
garding the status of Poland, which the 
Soviet Government had concluded with 
Germany. Dated Jan. 16, 1918, the doc- 
ument is signed by the German plenipo- 
tentiaries, von Tauber, Erichvon Schune- 
mann and Rausch, and on the Russian 
side by Krylenko, Volodarsky, Zalkind, 
Uritsky, Raskolnikov, Teurabend, Anto- 
nov, Dzierzinsky, and Ekrypkin. The 
text of the treaty follows: 


1. The Polish policy is to be conducted 
by the German Government. 


2. The Russian Government agrees not 
to interfere in any: way whatever in the 
organization of Poland; in consequence it 
does not have the right to interpellate or 
protest in connection with the question of 
separating the metallurgic basin and coal 
mines of Dombrowa and annexing them 
to Germany, nor in the question of limit- 
ing the rights of persons of Polish origin 
in so far as the petroleum industry of 
Galicia is concerned; nor in the question 
of the separation and the Government of 
the Polish province of Khelm; nor in the 
question of the German customs policy ; 
nor in the question of the German eco- 
nomic policy in Posen and the Austro- 
Hungarian policy in Galicia, as well as 


in the Russian provinces which have been 
detached from Russia. 

3. The Council of the People’s Commis- 
saries has the right of remaining in con- 
tact with the revolutionary and demo- 
cratic centres existing in Poland with the 
purpose of spreading revolutionary ideas 
by sending to Poland agitators registered 
in the lists of the German bureaus of in- 
structions in Petrograd and Warsaw. 

4. The sending of agitators to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary will be stopped by 
the Council of People’s Commissaries. 

5. The Council of People’s Commissar- 
ies will have to watch the groups of 
Polish chauvinists in order to prevent 
them from raising voluntary forces for a 
teritorial army in Russia. 

6. Russia will have to consider the 
crossing of Ukrainia or Luthuania by 
Polish forces as a declaration of war by 
Poland to the Austrian and German em- 
pires, and Russia will lend her assistance 
to Germans and Austrians in crushing 
these armies. 

7. The Council of People’s Commis- 
saries, by the interposition of its repre- 
sentatives at the future peace congress, 
will have to protest in the name of so- 
cialism and the abolition of wars against 
the formation of a Polish army and of a 
Polish Ministry of War. 

8. The Council of People’s Commis- 
saries, with the assistance of its financial 
agents, will have to see to it that Rus- 
sian citizens should not invest their own 
capital, nor that of the French, English, 
or Americans, in municipal, industrial, 
railroad or maritime enterprises in Po- 
land. 

9. If the German or the Austro-Hun- 
garian Governments deem it necessary to 
completely modify their political relations 
in regard to Poland, the Government of 
the People’s Commissaries agrees to rec- 
ognize the new course of affairs and to 
defend it against the obstacles which may 
arise and against the opposition on the 
part of the former allies of Russia. 


The treaty was signed by German and 
Bolshevist representatives mentioned 
above, and was dated Jan. 16, 1918. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TREATIES 


On Aug. 27 three agreements supple- 
mentary to the Brest-Litovsk treaty were 
signed in Berlin by the representatives 
of the two contracting parties. Com- 
menting upon the new treaties Premier 
Lenine declared that Germany had con- 
ceded to the Soviet Government full lib- 
erty of nationalizing Russian national 
economy, and, in addition, returned to 
Russia a number of towns and provinces. 


An article in the North German Ga- 
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zette indicates that the supplementary 
treaties relate mostly to Russia’s rela- 
tions with the border States, which were 
formerly Russian provinces. The under- 
lying principle is that of “not causing 
or supporting the forcible disunion of 
former Russian territory.” The Baltic 
States of Esthonia and Livonia are as- 
sured independence, but at the same time 
Russia is given free ports on the Bal- 
tic and trading routes to that sea. Of 
all the Caucasian States the independ- 
ence of Georgia alone is recognized, 
while the Baku territory, with its rich 
naphtha deposits, is left in Russia’s 
hands, with the understanding that Rus- 
sia pledges itself to place a portion of 
the naphtha at the disposal of Germany. 

Russia agrees to pay to Germany an 
indemnity of 6,000,000,000 marks, ($1,- 
500,000,000,) of which sum 1,000,000,000 
marks will be jointly paid by the Ukraine 
and Finland. Germany recognizes as 
legal expropriations in Russia, which af- 
fect natives and foreigners alike, but 
German property should not be further 
expropriated, nor shall the new Russian 
inheritance laws apply to Germans. Ac- 
cording to a London dispatch, a portion 
of the Russian war indemnity amount- 
ing to 250,000,000 rubles ($125,000,000) 
was dispatched from Moscow to Berlin 
on Sept. 7. 

A dispatch from Ambassador Francis 
at Archangel, which reached Washing- 
ton on Sept. 10, threw new light on the 
contents of these supplementary treaties. 
Under them Germany guarantees Rus- 
sia against attack either by or through 
Finland in the event of Russia’s under- 
taking an offensive against the Allies 
in the north. Germany agrees also to 
guarantee the security of the Russian 
coastal and fishing fleets in Russian 
waters after the territory of the Soviet 
republic is cleared from allied troops. 


Thus during the month under record 
the relation between Berlin and Moscow 
has come nearer to being one of concilia- 
tion and united action. At the same time 
the hostility of the Soviet authorities 
toward the Entente Allies reached what 
may be properly termed a state of war. 


The allied Ambassadors left Vologda 
for Archangel on July 26. Fearing ap- 
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parently that the Ambassadors might 
become a rallying point for the anti-Bol- 
shevist elements in the north, the Soviet 
authorities insisted that the allied en- 
voys should either go to Moscow or leave 
the country. As the "Ambassadors re- 
fused to go to Moscow, they were ordered 
to leave. In reply to this order, delivered 
by Mr. Radek, Ambassador Francis is re- 
ported to have said: “ If I leave the coun- 
try, I leave only to return.” 

Foreign Minister Tchitcherin hastened 
to declare that the departure of the Am- 
bassadors did not mean the severance of 
relations between the Allies and Russia. 
Lenine, however, announced before the 
Executive Committee that a state of war 
existed between the Soviet Republic and 
the allied countries. When called upon 
by the allied officials to explain this 
statement, Mr. Tchitcherin said that 
what the Bolshevist Premier really 
meant was “a state of defense.” But in 
the meantime the Soviet authorities in 
Petrograd informed Robert W. Imbrie, 
the American Vice Consul at Petrograd, 
that a state of war existed between Rus- 
sia and the United States. Thereupon 
the Vice Consul lowered the American 
flag on the consulate, turned over the in- 
terests of the United States to the Nor- 
wegian Consul and notified all Ameri- 
cans to leave the country. 

Late in August De Witt C. Poole, 
American Consul General at Moscow, 
was still awaiting a safe conduct from 
the German Government. On Sept. 9 he 
was arrested in Moscow on the charge of 
having been involved in an attempt to 
bribe, the Lettish troops, the Bolshevist 
Praetorian Guard. 


BRITISH EMBASSY SACKED 


On Aug. 31 the British Embassy in 
Petrograd, situated on Palace Quay, was 
sacked by mobs and troops, and an Eng- 
lish Captain who defended it was mur- 
dered. The British Government sent the 
following protest to the Bolshevist au- 
thorities: 

An outrageous attack has been made on 
the British Embassy at Petrograd, its 
contents have been sacked and destroyed, 
Captain Cromie, who tried to defend it, 
was murdered, and his body barbarously 
mutilated. We demand immediate repa- 
ration and the prompt punishment of any 
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one responsible for cr concerned in this 
abominable outrage. 

Should the Russian Soviet Government 
fail to give complete satisfaction, or 
should any further acts of violence be 
committed against a British subject, his 
Majesty’s Government will hold the mem- 
bers of the Soviet Government individu- 
ally responsible and will make every en- 
deavor to secure that they shall be treat- 
ed as outlaws by the Governments of all 
civilized nations and that no place of ref- 
uge shall be left to them. 

You have already been informed through 
M. Litvinoff that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was prepared to do everything pos- 
sible to secure the immediate return of 
the official representatives of Great Brit- 
ain and of the Russian Soviet Government 
to their respective countries. A guarantee 
was given by his Majesty’s Government 
that as soon as the EPritish officials were 
allowed to pass the Russo-Finnish fron- 
tier, M. Litvinoff and all the members of 
his staff should have permiss’9n to pro- 
ceed immediately to Russia. 

We have now learned that a decree was 
published on Aug. 29 ordering the arrest 
of all British and French subjects be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 40, and that 
British officials have been arrested on 
trumped-up charges of conspiring against 
the Soviet Government. 

His Majesty’s Government has therefore 
found it necessary to place M. Litvinoff 
and the members of his staff under pre- 
ventive arrest until such time as all Brit- 
ish representatives are set at liberty and 
allowed to proceed to the Finnish frontier 
free from molestation. 


It was previously reported that, ac- 
cording to an order of the Commission 
Extraordinary for Combating the 
Counter-revolution, all Allied subjects 
between the ages of 16 and 45 were be- 
ing interned on the charge of assisting 
the anti-Bolshevist elements. A cable 
dated Sept. 11 declared that the’ Bol- 
sheviki held at least a thousand British 
subjects as hostages and threatened to 
take revenge on them if attempts were 
made on the life of the Bolshevist 
leaders. 


FAMINE IMPENDING 


Food conditions in Great Russia con- 
tinued to grow worse. Starvation pre- 
vailed in the cities, and potatoes and 
vegetables were the chief food resources 
of Moscow and Petrograd. In Moscow 
the control of the food supply exercised 
by the Soviet through the agency of the 
Provisioning Commission broke down 


completely, and the people took the food 
supply into their own hands. In the 
north, the food ration in some places 
consisted of two pounds of oats weekly 
per person. Epidemics of cholera and 
hunger typhus were reported all along 
the Volga and in the northern provinces. 


The Soviet Government has entered 
into an agreement under which Germany 
is to get Russian goods, such as cloth 
and leather, which the Russians ther- 
selves badly need. A dispatch of Sept. 
12 conveys the impression that Russian 
workmen, railroad men and even troops 
bitterly resented the shipment of goods 
to Germany and in many cases were ef- 
fectively checking it. Railroad traffic 
was further crippled by strikes and the 
surging tide of civil war. 


A BOLSHEVIST DECREE 


The Decree on the Nationalization of 
Foreign Trade in Russia, which follows, 
is a sample of recent Bolshevist legisla- 
tion in the field of economic reform: 


1. The entire foreign trade is national- 
ized. Commercial agreements with for- 
eign countries and various commercial 
concerns abroad with regard to the pur- 
chase and sale of products of every kind 
are to be completed in the name of the 
Russian Republic by specially authorized 
bodies. All commercial agreements with 
foreign countries as regards exports and 
imports without the direct sanction of 
these bodies are forbidden. 


(N. B.—Special instructions will be is- 
sued regarding postal packets and travel- 
ers’ luggage entering or leaving the coun- 
try.) 

2. The body intrusted with the admin- 
istration of the nationalized foreign trade 
is the People’s Commissariat for Trade 
and Industry. 

3. For the organization of import and 
export the People’s Commissariat for 
Trade and Industry will establish a Coun- 
cil for Foreign Trade. To this council 
belong representatives of the following 
bodies, institutions, and organizations: 

(a) The bodies responsible for the army, 
navy, agriculture, food, traffic, foreign 
affairs, and finance. 

(b) Representatives of the central bod- 
ies for regulating and administering vari- 
ous branches of production. 


(c) Central organizations of the co-op- 
erative societies. 

(d) Central administrative bodies of the 
commercial and agricultural organiza- 
tions. 

(e) Central administrative bodies of the 
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trade unions and of associations of com- 
mercial employes. 

(f) Central bodies of the commercial 
concerns established for the import and 
export of essential products. 

(N. B.—The People’s Commissariat for 
Trade and Industry is empowered ta add 
to the Council for Foreign Trade repre- 
sentatives of organizations not included 
in the above list.) 

4. The Council for Foreign Trade will 
carry out a scheme for exchanging com- 
modities with foreign countries. Its 
functions are: 

(a) To determine the supply and de- 
mand of products to be imported and ex- 
ported. 

(b) To organize the system of supply 
and the purchase, with the co-operation 
of the proper central offices, of individual 
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branches of industry, and, in their de- 
fault, with the intermediary assistance of 
the co-operative societies, private agents, 
and commercial firms. 

(c) To organize purchases in foreign 
countries with the aid of Government 
Purchasing Committees and agents, co- 
operative societies, and commercial firms. 

(d) To determine the prices of imported 
and exported goods. 

5. The Council for Foreign Trade will be 
divided into departments according to the 
various branches of industry and the most 
important groups of import and export 
commodities, and a representative of the 
People’s Commissariat for Trade and In- 
dustry will officiate as Chairman of each 
department. 

6. The present decree comes into force 
immediately on publication. 


Progress of the Allied Expeditions 


Japanese and Americans Help to Reopen Communications With 
Czechoslovaks in Central Russia 


[PeERIoD ENDED Sept. 20, 1918] 


E expeditionary force of American, 

Japanese, British, French, and 

Chinese troops sent to Vladivostok 
to help the Czechoslovak and Russian 
forces in restoring the military situation 
in Siberia and Russia began active oper- 
ations early in August, 1918. British 
and French contingents were first to ar- 
rive, and the Japanese under General 
Kikuzo Otani reached Vladivostok on 
Aug. 12. The two American regiments 
from the Philippines arrived on the 15th 
and 16th, astonishing the residents by 
their cheering as they entered the har- 
bor. General Diedrichs, the commander of 
the Czechoslovak forces in Siberia, greeted 
them warmly and presented a memoran- 
dum to all the allied representatives set- 
ting forth the urgent need of speedy ac- 
tion to aid the Czechoslovaks 4,000 miles 
away in Eastern Russia. Major Gen. 
William S. Graves, commander of the 
American contingent, sailed from the 
United States with a staff of forty-three 
officers and 1,888 men, and reached Vla- 
divostok on Sept. 4. 

Meanwhile the Japanese and British 
had gone to the aid of the Czechoslovaks 
who were fighting the Bolsheviki and 
German ex-prisoners in the region north 





of Viadivostok, along the Ussuri River, 
which forms the eastern boundary of 
Manchuria. As soon as the Americans 
arrived from Manila some of them were 
sent to occupy points along the railway 
in the direction of Nikolsk, thus releasing 
several hundred Czechoslovaks for serv- 
ice on the Ussuri front. On Aug. 23 it 
was announced that Generals D. G. 
Stcherbatcheff and V. A. Tcheremisoff, 
former Russian leaders, had accepted 
commands in the Czechoslovak army. 

There were two main groups of 
Czechoslovaks separated by thousands of 
miles, and the first urgent task was to 
establish communications between these 
and save the western group from being 
isolated through the Winter. The east- 
ern group at Vladivostok already had 
the active aid of the Allies. The second 
and larger group was distributed along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway all the way 
from Irkutsk, on the western shore of 
Lake Baikal, to Samara, in European 
Russia, a distance of more than 2,000 
miles. Between the two groups, in the 
region around Chita, lay a well-armed 
force of Bolsheviki and German or Hun- 
garian ex-prisoners, estimated at 40,000 
or 50,000 men. 
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The first operations of the joint allied 
forces, therefore, were directed against 
two main obstacles—the enemy strong- 
hold along the Ussuri and Amur Rivers, 
north of Vladivostok, and that around 
Chita, in Transbaikalia. The Allies took 
the offensive on the Ussuri on Aug. 24, 
and after hard fighting drove the Red 
Guards fifteen miles to the north. The 
enemy’s strength here was 8,000 in- 
fantry, with at least fourteen field guns, 
and his loss was 300 men. On Aug. 28 
Japanese cavalry occupied Krasnoyarsk. 
The Bolsheviki retired to the region on 
the Amur River, between Khabarovsk 
and Blagovestchensk. Japanese cavalry 
and an infantry battalion captured the 
enemy naval base at Kbabarovsk on 
Sept. 7, taking seventeen gunboats, four 
other vessels, a wireless station, and 
120 guns. 


CAPTURE OF CHITA 


_ Meanwhile the danger to the Czecho- 
slovaks in the interior of the continent 
was dissipated by an unexpected suc- 
cess. The isolated Czechoslovak forces 
had been working eastward under Colonel 
Gaida from Lake Baikal toward Chita, 
while Cossack forces under General 
Semenoff, supported by Japanese who 
had come up from China, were working 
westward from Manchuria toward the 
same point. A delayed dispatch from 
Consul Harris at Irkutsk, dated Aug. 13, 
brought word that the Bolshevist army 
east of Lake Baikal had been destroyed, 
and on Sept. 4 telegraphic communica- 
tion was reopened between Irkutsk and 
Vladivostok—also from Irkutsk to Pe- 
king, via Penza—thus_ re-establishing 
connection for 4,000 miles between the 
extreme ends of Siberia. 

On the same day Secretary Lansing 
received a telegram through the Amer- 
ican Legation at Peking announcing that 
Chita, the capital of Transbaikalia and 
the chief stronghold of the enemy in Si- 
beria, had been captured by Czechoslo- 
vak troops, who had joined hands with 
the Cossack army approaching from the 
other direction. Another official report 
stated that railway communication had 
been re-established between the widely 
separated Czechoslovak groups. Pro- 
Entente forces were thus in control of 


the Siberian and Manchurian railways 
all the way from Vladivostok to Samara, 
on the Volga River, a few hundred miles 
from Moscow. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CZECHS 


The following account of how the 
Czechoslovaks had fought their way 
across Siberia was telegraphed from 
their field headquarters in Transbaikalia 


on Sept. 5: 
The Czechoslovaks seized Novo Niko- 
laievsk on May 26, but it was only on 


June 11 that Irkutsk was reached, after 
severe fighting all the way. Thirty-nine 
tunnels on the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
had been mined, but the Bolshevist 
forces were taken by surprise, and only 
one tunnel was succesfully blown up. 

In the meantime Czechoslovaks had 
seized Listvinichskaya, near Irkutsk, on 
the west bank of Lake Baikal, where 
they found two small damaged steamers. 
These vessels were hastily repaired, and 
after two guns were mounted end several 
machine guns set up on the ships, they 
steamed to the eastward, towing barges 
filled with soldiers. 

By a ruse the Czechoslovaks managed 
to land near Misovoya, though the larger 
vessels came out to give battle. Shots 
from the Czechoslovak guns shattered the 
gasoline tanks and set fire to the enemy 
steamers. The Bolshevist sailors became 
panic-stricken and permitted the Czecho- 
slovaks to land and attack them from the 
rear. 

In the battle of Misovoya the Bol- 
shevist forces lost forty complete trains 
out of sixty. Of their forces, estimated 
to number 20,000, some 6,000 were killed 
and 2,000 taken prisoner. The others 
fled into the woods, and their defeat 
demoralized the troops further to the east. 

On Aug. 10, at Troitskovasavsk, 1,200 
Magyars, who had_ styled’ themselves 
‘‘internationalists,’’ surrendered toColonel 
Linevitch’s detachment. The’ trophies 
taken by the Czechoslovaks included four 
steamers, several barges, and a number 
of automobiles and horses. 

A Czecho-Russian force sent overland 
from Irkutsk against the  Bolsheviki 
working the Yakutsk gold mines disposed 
entirely of the Red Guard, took the mines 
under control, and occupied Yakutsk. 

The main body of the Czecho-Russian 
troops then proceeded along the Amur 
railway in pursuit of the main body of 
Red Guards, which withdrew from Ner- 
chinsk to Srenensk after the capture of 
Chita. The Cossacks freely entered the 
ranks of the Czechoslovaks. 


The Bolshevist Government at Moscow 
issued a reply to the Japanese and 
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American statements of Aug. 3 regard- 
ing the reasons for intervention in Rus- 
sia. The version appearing in the Tage- 
blatt of Berlin about Aug. 20 is given 
below: 


The American and Japanese Govern- 
ments have addressed a message to the 
Russian people in connection with the 
landing of their armed forces on Russian 
territory. Both Gavernments’ declare 
their armed intervention was dictated by 
the desire to come to the aid of the 
Czechoslovaks who, it is alleged, are 
menaced by Germans and Austrians. 

The Russian Federal Republic feels 
compelled to make this declaration: 

The statement made by the American 
and Japanese Governments is not based 
on accurate information. The Czecho- 
slovak detachments are not menaced by 
either Germans or Austrians. On the 
soil of the Soviet Republic the battle con- 
tinues between the Red Soviet Army, 
created by peasants and workers, on the 
one hand, and Czechoslovak detachments, 
in concert with land owners, the bour- 
geoisie, and counter-revolutionaries, on 
the other. 

In this battle the workmen and peasants 
are defending the revolution, which is en- 
dangered by a counter-revolution aided 
and abetted by the Czechoslovaks. 

The Soviet Government is convinced 
that its enemies are only attempting to 
blind proletarian elements of the popula- 
tion and they seek to deceive them by 
fostering in them the belief that Germans 
and Austrians are menacing the Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Should, however, the grounds of this 
attack on the Soviet Republic be really 
those stated in the Japanese-American 
message, the Soviet Government suggests 
that the Governments exactly formulate 
their wishes in the matter. 

TCHITCHERIN. 


IN NORTHERN RUSSIA 


The other allied expeditionary force, 
which had landed at Murmansk and 
Archangel in July and early August, 
continued to make progress southward 


from the White Sea toward Vologda, 
with tke purpose of joining hands with 
the Czechoslovak forces and completing 
a circuit of allied control from the Pa- 
cific to the Arctic Ocean. Volunteer de- 
tachments of Russian White Guards 
joined in driving the Bolshevist forces 
southward from Archangel, and on Aug. 
31 the enemy positions at Obozerskaya, 
seventy-five miles south of Archangel, 
were captured. 


Thus far only American marines had 
taken part in this expedition, but on 
Sept. 11 American troops from the 
French front were safely landed at 
Archangel. These soldiers were picked 
men, with knowledge of the Russian or 
French language, and with special apti- 
tude for enduring the rigors of a Rus- 
sian Winter. They were reviewed by 
Ambassador Francis and the command- 
ers of the allied forces, and were cheered 
as they marched through the streets of 
Archangel. 

The Tchaikovsky Provisional Govern- 
ment at Archangel was overthrown by a 
rival faction on Sept. 8, but the allied 
diplomatic and military chiefs convinced 
the new leaders, who were friendly to 
the Entente, that they were acting un- 
wisely and reinstated the Tchaikovsky 
Government on Sept. 12. 


Progress southward continued slowly 
but steadily. On Sept. 14 the Bolshevist 
official organ, Pravda, admitted repulse 
on the northern front at the hands of 
American, British, and French troops. 
The Red Guards, after an initial suc- 
cess, had been routed by British rein- 
forcements and had fled in panic. A 
number of the Bolshevist officers, the 
newspaper said, had deserted to the 
British. 
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Czechs Recognized by U. S. 


Our Country Joins Great Britain, France, and 





Italy in Formally Recognizing the New Nation 


HE United States Government took 
a momentous step on Sept. 2, 1918, 
when it officially recognized the 
Czechoslovaks as a belligerent na- 
tion and the Czechoslovak National 
Council, which has its headquarters at 
Washington, as “a de facto belligerent 
“Government clothed with proper au- 
“thority to direct the military and polit- 
“ical affairs of the Czechoslovaks.” 
France, Great Britain, and Italy had al- 
ready recognized the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council and the Czechoslovak 
Army. 
The official text of Secretary Lan- 
sing’s announcement of recognition fol- 
lows: 


The Czechoslovak peoples having taken 
up arms against the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires, and having placed 
organized armies in the field, which are 
waging war against those empires under 
officers of their own nationality and in 
accordance with the rules and practices 
of civilized nations; and 

The Czechoslovaks having, in prosecu- 
tion of their independent purposes in the 
present war, confided supreme political 
authority to the Czechoslovak National 
Council, 

The Government of the United States 
recognizes that a state of belligerency ex- 
ists between the Czechoslovaks thus or- 
ganized and the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian Empires. 

It also recognizes the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council as a de facto belligerent 
Government, clothed with proper author- 
ity to direct the military and political 
affairs of the Czechoslovaks. 

The Government of the United States 
further declares that it is prepared to 
enter formally into relations with the de 
facto Government thus recognized for the 
purpose of prosecuting the war against 
the common enemy, the Empires of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 


Secretary Lansing received Professor 
Thomas G. Masaryk, President of the 
Czechoslovak National Council, at noon 
on Sept. 2 and formally conveyed to him 
the fact that the American Government 
had taken this important action. Pro- 


fessor Masaryk subsequently issued this 
statement: 


Mr. Lansing handed me the declara- 
tion today at 12 o’clock; I read it and 
thanked him very heartily, as indeed I 
value the American recognition of our 
army, the National Council, and nation 
very highly. Mr. Lansing’s explanation 
confirmed what I have read myself in the 
wording of his declaration. 

The American recognition differs from 
the French and British in that these 
recognize the right to our independence 
directly, whereas Mr. Lansing’s word- 
ing recognizes in the first place our army 
and the National Council. But speaking 
of the Czechoslovaks the declaration de- 
notes our whole nation. The British text 
recognizes our National Council as the 
present trustee of the future Govern- 
ment; the United States recognizes our 
council directly as the de facto Govern- 
ment. 

The United States lays stress on the 
belligerency and they emphasize the or- 
ganization of our nation shown first in 
mobilizing armies and second in confid- 
ing all political affairs to the leading 
authority of the National Council. In ac- 
cordance with the humanitarian princi- 
ples of the American Constitution the 
military practice of our armies (this ap- 
plies especially to our army in Russia) 
is acknowledged. 

I once more would express my satis- 
faction and thanks to the United States 
Government and the President for their 
recognition of our national cause. I, of 
course, know that v” also owe a good 
deal to American public opinion and its 
representatives. 


NEW NATION'S LEADERS 


The headquarters of the Czechoslovak 
National Council formerly were in Paris. 
The body consists of representatives of 
the scattered Czechoslovak colonies, but 
all real authority has been in the hands 
of the three principal officers of the 
council. These are, besides Professor 
Masaryk, General Milan R. Stefanik, its 
Vice President of the council, and Dr. 
Edouard Benes, General Secretary. Gen- 
eral Stefanik arrived in New York Sept. 
3 from Paris. He was accompanied by 
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his Adjutant, Captain Paul Sowneir of 
the French Army, Captain Ferdinand 
Pisecky of the Czechoslovak Army, and 
Lieutenant Levi of the French Army. 

Professor Masaryk was a teacher in 
the University of Prague, as well as 
Deputy to the Vienna Parliament for a 
great many years. He left Bohemia a 
few months after the outbreak of the 
war with full authority from representa- 
tives of the Czech political parties to 
speak in foreign lands in the name of his 
peopie. He is 69 years old, and even 
before the war he was looked upon by 
every member of the Czechoslovak race 
as the “grand old man” of Bohemia. 
Both his official position and the rever- 
ence in which he is held by his people 
make his authority supreme and un- 
questioned. 

General Stefanik was, before the war, 
a noted astronomer in Paris. Upon the 
outbreak of the war he entered the 
French Army as a private and soon 
became an officer and a daring aviator. 
He has been wounded several times and 
promoted for gallantry. He holds at 
present the rank of Brigadier General in 
the French Army. He represents the 
Slovak branch of the Czechoslovak 
Nation on the National Council. 

Dr. Edouard Benes was an instructor 
at the University of Prague, fled from 
Bohemia at the first opportunity, and 
was placed in charge of the Paris office. 
He is a diplomat and an author of 
ability. 

The Commander in Chief of the three 
Czechoslovak aifmies in Russia, France, 
and Italy is Professor Masaryk. The 
General in command of the forces in 
Russia is General Diedrichs. The com- 
mander of the forces on the French front 
is Major Cen. IS. Janin. The Czecho- 
slovaks in Ita!y are commanded by Gen- 
eral Graziani. 

There are 410,000 Czechoslovaks in the 
United States, a large proportion of them 
naturalized and most of those of military 
age have already been incorporated into 
the United States military forces. 

The recognition of the Czechoslovaks 
is held to mean that America is irrev- 
ocably committed to the principle of dis- 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire as a feature of the scheme of re- 





construction of Europe along the lines oi 
nationality. 


THE BRITISH DECLARATION 


The following is the text of the British 
declaration, issued Aug. 13 and already 
published in CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE: 


Since the beginning of the war the 
Czechoslovak ration has resisted the com- 
mon enemy by every means in its power. 
The Czechoslovaks have constituted a 
considerable army, fighting on three dif- 
ferent battlefields, and attempting in 
Russia and Siberia to arrest the Germanic 
invasion. In consideration of its efforts 
to achieve independence, Great Britain 
regards the Czechoslovaks as an allied 
nation and recognizes the unity of the 
three Czechoslovak armies as an allied 
and belligerent army waging regular war- 
tare against Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. Great Britain also recognizes the 
right of the Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil as the supreme organ of Czechoslovak 
national interests and as the present 
trustee of the future Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment to exercise supreme authority 
over this allied and belligerent army. 


CZECHS AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 


When President Poincaré of France 
presented the Czechoslovak flag to the 
men of that nation on the French front 
June 30, he referred in his speech to the 
fact that the Bohemian Diet had been 
the only organized assembly of people 
outside of ‘France to issue a formal pro- 
test in 1871 against Germany’s seizure of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The text of that pro- 
test was in part as follows: 


The Czech Nation cannot but express its 
most ardent sympathy. with noble and 
glorious France, which today is defend- 
ing its independence and national soil, 
which has accomplished so much for the 
advancement of civilization and the prin- 
ciples of humanity and liberty. 

The Czech Nation is convinced that such 
a humiliation as the tearing of a strip 
of territory from a nation so illustrious 
and heroic, so full of just national pride, 
would become a source of unending wars, 
and therefore of unending injuries to 
humanity and civilization. 


The Czechs are a small people, but 
their spirit and their courage are not 
small. They would be ashamed by their 
silence to let the world believe that they 
approve of this injustice, or that they 
dare not make their protest against it 
because of its underlying power. 


Their name must go down to history 
untarnished. They must and will re- 
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main faithful to the spirit of their an- 
cestors, who were the first in Burope 
to proclaim the principles of freedom of 
conscience, and who, in the face of an 
enemy superior in numbers, have fought 
to the point of exhaustion. 


CZECHOSLOVAK ASPIRATIONS 


The Czechs inhabit Bohemia, Moravia. 
and Austrian Silesia, which under the 
present Constitution are crown lands of 
the Austrian Empire, and lie between 
Austria proper on the south and the 
German Empire—Bavaria on the west, 
Saxony on the north, and Prussian Si- 
lesia on the east. The Slovaks live in 
the upper regions of Hungary, adjoining 
the Czechs to the east and southeast. 
The two peoples are in effect the same 
race; their language has only slight dia- 
lectical differences; the political division 
between them was erected only in 1867, 
when to divide the energies of the people 
the Slovaks were put under Hungarian 
rule. Czechs and Slovaks have worked 
together with absolute harmony for 
unity and independence. 

“The boundaries that we hope to have 
set for the Czechoslovak Nation,” said 
Dr. Masaryk to an interviewer, “ will em- 
brace Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
their historical boundaries. To these will 
be added Slovakia—that is, the northern 
part of Hungary, extending as far south 
as Presburg and to the east as far as 
Ungvar. This territory is about four 
times greater than that of Belgium. The 
population of the new nation will be 12,- 
000,000. Of these, 10,000,000 are Bo- 
hemians and Slovaks. The remainder 
consists of minorities. 

“Our Constitution will provide for a 
President and two legislative chambers, 
a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
similar to yours. There will be a very 
elaborate system of local self-govern- 
ment, as a means of insuring a de- 
mocracy that is not one in form alone. 
We shall endeavor to work out the prob- 
lem of local self-government so as to 
render the justice of leaving the affairs 
of minorities in their own hands as far 
as possible. In reaffirming the historical 
boundary lines of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia there will of necessity be included 
some Germans among the population, 
iotably in the west and north, but we 
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shall confer on communities of this kind 
the same local self-government that ob- 
tains in other parts of the country. There 
will be universal suffrage. We have con- 
fidence in this and a high degree of local 
self-government because all our people 
are educated.” 

The Czechs are one of the most highly 
civilized peoples in the world, and eco- 
nomically the most prosperous in the 
Austrian Empire. Their country includes 
most of thegcoal and iron deposits of the 
empire, the principal manufactures, and 
the most prosperous agricultural dis- 
tricts. The Slovaks have been held back 
by Magyar repression, but elsewhere, as 
in the United States, have shown that 
their natural capacity is as great as that 
of the Czechs. 

The area of the Czech countries is ap- 
proximately 30,000 square miles, and of 
the Slovak regions about 18,000. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, there were 
about 6,500,000 Czechs and 2,000,000 
Slovaks, but these figures were under- 
estimated for political purposes, and 
nationalist leaders say that there are 
about 8,000,000 Czechs and 3,000,000 Slo- 
vaks. Among them live some 3,000,000 
Germans and several hundred thousand 
Magyars, and the program of the inde- 
pendence movement provides for com- 
plete cultural autonomy for these na- 
tional minorities. 


STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY 


In 1848 the Czechs came into conflict 
with the Pan Germans of that day, and 
the Hungarian revolution under Kossuth 
attempted to suppress the liberties of the 
Slovaks, with the result that all the rev- 
olutionary movements collapsed and left 
the Hapsburgs supreme. In 1867 defeat 
convinced Francis Joseph of the neces- 
sity of taking the Magyars into partner- 
ship, so the Czechoslovaks were divided 
between the two parts of the empire. 
Theoretically Bohemia was and is still 
an independent kingdom, and Francis 
Joseph even promised to be crowned 
King at Prague, but Bismarck’s influ- 
ence prevented this. Since then the 
Czechs have maintained a_ constant 
struggle against the Hapsburgs and the 
ruling races in Austria, as well as against 
the influence of the German Empire, 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK NATION, OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED BY THE UNITED STATES, 


COMPRISES BOHEMIA, 


MORAVIA, SILESIA, AND SLOVAKIA, 


WHOSE PEOPLE DESIRE 


ENTIRE INDEPENDENCE FROM AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


which regarded them as a great obstacle 
to its plans. 

The bulk of the nation long fought for 
autonomy within a federalized Austrian 
Empire and under the Hapsburg crown, 
but the reign of terror with which the 
people’s reluctance to take part in the 
present war was met strengthened those 
who demanded complete independence. 
Thousands of military executions, great 
numbers of confiscations, and arbitrary 
imprisonments angered the people, whose 
soldiers were already going over to the 
Russians and Serbs in great masses. Fi- 
nally, in November, 1915, a committee of 
exiles in Paris demanded complete inde- 
pendence and unity of the race, and this 
policy at once received overwhelming 
support in the Czechoslovak countries. 

The Czechoslovak National Committee 
was thereupon organized in Paris. 
Branches of the organization were es- 
tablished in the various European cap- 
itals, and another branch in the United 
States, where the Czechoslovak popula- 
tion strongly supported the national 
movement. France recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Czechoslovaks and the 
authority of the National Committee as 
a Provisional Government on July 1. The 


example was followed by Italy and by 
Great Britain. The end of the war 
should see the Czechoslovak people free 
for the first time since 1620. 


THIRD SLAVIC CONGRESS 


Three important Congresses have aid- 
ed the Pan Slavic movement. The decla- 
rations of the first, held at Prague on 
Jan. 6, and of the second, held at Ag- 
ram on March 2, 1918, were recorded in 
the July issue of CURRENT HIsTory. The 
third, held in Laibach in July, has been 
referred to by Professor Kosch of the 
Czernovitz University as the third great 
milestone in the way to a realization of 
the Central European Slavdom. He gives 
some quotations from speeches made at 
that conference. 


“There is no one in Bohemia,” said 
Deputy Clofarsch, “who believes that 
we can negotiate with Vienna.” 


And another speaker, in the name of 
the Czechs and Poles and Jugoslavs, 
said: “We have joined hands. No one 
can part us.” 

Amid thunderous applause the Polish 
Count Skarbek shouted the Slav watch- 
word: 
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“From Danzig to Trieste! ” 

While the Polish leader, Dr. Tertil, 
said to the Czechs and Southern Slavs: 

“ We feel we are at one with you.” 

The professor admits he is astounded 
at these signs of Slav unity and con- 
cludes: 


“The motto, ‘Berlin to Bagdad,’ is 
now solemnly opposed by Slavdom’s 
‘Danzig to Trieste’ solution. It may be 
a motto for purposes of agitation, but it 
would be madness to shut one’s ears to 
x” 

The Vienna correspondent of the We- 
ser Zeitung stated that the gathering 
outwardly appeared to be concerned with 
the foundation of a Slav National Coun- 
cil, just as the first meeting in Prague 
was apparently for the purpose of set- 
ting up a Czech national theatre, but in 
reality had for its aiia the bringing into 
existence of a general Czech commonal- 
ty, which was supported by Czech, Po- 
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lish, and Serbo-Croatian representatives. 
He added: 

The official reports of the Laibach 
conference simply said that it had to do 
with the foundation of the National 
Council, but, as Deputy Koroschit em- 
phatically declared, that only formed 
part of the whole Southern Slav organiza- 
tion, with headquarters at Agram; we 
must therefore reckon with an organiza- 
tion embracing all the Jugoslav lands 
similar in kind to the Czech National 
Council led by Kramersch. 

The prospects for this organization are 
very favorable, for it is clear that the 
Greater Croatian movement is daily be- 
ing reduced in strength by that of the 
pro-Entente Jugoslavs. In the _ south, 
therefore, we shall soon have similar con- 
ditions to those prevailing in the Czech 
regions. 

The Laibach gathering was promoted 
according to a common plan and some- 
thing like a general mobilization of 
Slavdom is contemplated. It is impossi- 
ble to avoid the belief that the opening 
of hostilities will not be long delayed. 
Of precaution by those against whom all 
this is directed one hears nothing. 


. The Silent Soldiers’ of France 


Gabriel Hanotaux, the French histo- 
rian and academician, recently penned 
this thumbnail sketch of the French sol- 
dier for Les Annales: 


The soldier, the poilu—all honor to 
him! His name is legion; one sees him 
everywhere, but he talks very little. It 
is not easy to divine what is going on in 
his silent head; his lips often remain 
closed under his thick mustache. The 
general impression is that of cold and 
silent courage, just the opposite of what 
was expected of the French soldier. 
These lines from a memorandum book 
give the keynote: 

“The country itself is not gay; an 
austere city, poor villages, few trees in 
the country; bare hills, one after the 
other; on the summit, cannon. Every- 
where soldiers, nothing but soldiers. 
Everything is desolate. There is no 
longer a place for pity. One does not 


laugh, nor does one weep; one fights and 
kills without mercy. The life of a man 
does not count.” 

That is a picture in which there are 
no flowers. It is the truth. The French 
Army is grave. It is doing its duty, 
and, as the notebook says, it is fighting. 
The dominating idea is that of sacrifice, 
of willed and resolute sacrifice. As one 
soldier puts it: ‘“ When every shell fired 
is perhaps for you, the simplest way is 
not to think of it.” Firmness in per- 
formance of duty thus becomes the domi- 
nant note. These men are the sons of a 
sound and healthy nation; they will 
bring back to their mother, France, 
health and strength, and—something 
that will do no harm—glory. This army 
is extending the boundaries of collective 
psychology; it will be a source of in- 
struction and of wonderment for his- 
tory. 
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German Claims 


on Baltic Provinces 


The Teutonic Element in Russia: Its Attempt to 
Rule and Its Part in the War 


By AN AMERICAN HISTORIAN 


conflict was deposited in the 

waters of the Baltic by Prussia 

and Austria when these two great 
powers shamelessly robbed in 1864 little 
Denmark of her two duchies, Schleswig 
and Holstein. Sadowa (1866) led straight 
to Sedan (1870) and, by a circuitous way 
over various stations, Agadir in particu- 
lar, to Longwy and Verdun. John Bull 
had, in 1914, to atone for his fatal blun- 
der of exactly half a century before, 
when he refused to join Russia in teach- 
ing Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, 
and William I., King of Prussia, a solid 
naval lesson about the imprescriptible 
rights of small nations. Very few among 
us are aware that the famous last inter- 
view of unsavory “scrap of paper” 
memory between the British Ambassador 
and the German Chancellor, von Beth- 
mann Hollweg, in the first August days 
of 1914, was, indeed, but an unconscious 
expiatory continuation of that other final 
conference which had taken place in 1864 
between Prince Gortchakoff, the then 
Russian Foreign Minister, and Lord Na- 
pier, when the lattter had to listen silent- 
ly to the Russian statesman’s stinging 
reproach: “Then, Milord, I doubt 
whether your country ever will under- 
take a war for a mere question of honor.” 

When, in 1914, William and Francis 
Joseph tried to repeat their game on 
poor little Belgium, England honorably 
redeemed her disastrous Baltic diplomacy 
of 1864. 

Amid the din of guns thundering on 
the plains of Poland, France, and Flan- 
ders, and during the noisy housecleaning 
of the former empire of the Romanoffs, 
one further seems to neglect one of the 
primary fundamentals of the present 
war, i. e., that the decision to deliver the 
Baltic Sea from German control ulti- 
mately drove exasperated Russia to ac- 
cept Germany’s challenge. 


|": first germ of the present world 


Neither must we, finally, lose sight of 
the immediate and decisive réle which 
the opening of the Kiel Canal—a few 
weeks before the beginning of the world 
war—played in opening the eyes of the 
British people as to the last goal of 
William’s naval policy. This cut through 
Holstein’s body was a straight challenge 
of John Bull’s supremacy on the seven 
seas. 


BASIS OF GERMAN CLAIMS 


The Hohenzollerns and their academic 
camarilla unblushingly try to bluff the 
whole world into the belief that the Bal- 
tic Provinces are a genuine German do- 
main which the noble Teutonic Knights 
of Potsdam, Munich, and Dresden have 
come to free from the barbaric yoke of 
the Slav. What are the facts? 

When, with the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, the real recorded history of the 
Baltic begins, we find its coasts held by 
Danes, Swedes, Finns, Letto-Lithuanians, 
and Wends—not a trace of Germans. No 
doubt, about the year 1400 A. D. the con- 
trol of the Baltic by the famous Hanse- 
atic League, which, at the height of its 
power, claimed a membership not far 
short of eighty cities, was practically 
complete. But this mediaeval German 
hegemony lasted for one single decade 
only. In 1410, at the historic battle of 
Tannenberg — Hindenburg’s victory at 
identically the same spot in 1914 may 
yet prove to be a boomerany for Prus- 
sia—the Poles, under the Lithuanian 
Kings of the House of Jagellon, crushed 
the power of the Teutonic Knights, at- 
tainiug the height of their control over 
the Baltic Provinces, in 1562, by the se- 
curing of Courland. 

The capture of Riga in 1621 by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, marked 
the beginning of a new era for that much 
disputed territory. The Swedish suprem- 
acy over the latter was challenged by 
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the Hohenzollern Prince, Frederick Will- 
iam, known as the Great Elector, (1640- 
1688.) The crucial conflict was fought 


out in the Northern War (1700-1721) be- 
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MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF BALTIC PROV- 
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AND LITHUANIA 


tween Peter the Great and Frederick I., 
King of Prussia, on the one, and Charles 
XII. of Sweden on the other hand. 
Charles was defeated; his sister and suc- 
cessor, Ulrike Eleonore, was compelled 
in 1721 to sign a peace which gave West- 
ern Pomerania to Prussia, while Russia 
secured Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, Care- 
lia, and part of Finland. The final par- 
tition of Poland gave Prussia the long- 


desired link between her hitherto divided 
Baltic possessions, while Russia acquired, 
through that infamous tripartite land 
robbery, Courland and Samogitia. 

And now comes William IL., trying to 
sum up the age-long brigandage policy of 
his ancestors. He makes no secret of 
his ambition to swallow the whole pre- 
cious morsel, making of the Baltic in the 
real sense of the word a “ mare German- 
icum.” Little Denmark trembles in her 
boots, and even Norway is afraid of the 
black Prussian eagle hovering over her 
coasts. Fortunately for them, Foch, 
Haig, Pétain, and Pershing will soon have 
brought down that ugly bird of prey. 


SMALL GERMAN MINORITY 


The aborigines of Courland as well as 
the Livonians and Esthonians are of 
pure Finnish origin. The Letts and 
Lithuanians, two branches of the Indo- 
European trunk, are racially, and, as to 
their whole moral makeup, closer to the 
Slav than to the German. The latter, .it 
must be admitted, were shrewd enough 
to use the hostility existing between the 
Letts and the Finnish tribes, playing 
one against the other. They thus re- 
tained the control, not without the help 
of their reactionary confederates, the 
Tchins of Moscow and Petrograd. 

Their real numerical strength? Here 
are the official census figures of Jan. 


1, 1910: 
Inhabitants. 


1,455,000 
Courland 741,200 
Esthonia 467,400 


In this total figure of over 2,500,000 
the German element is scarcely repre- 
sented by 200,000. Professor Dr. Hein- 
rich Vogt in his pamphlet, “ Vergesst 
nicht die deutschen Balten!” (1916,) 
says: “It is true, our brethren never 
“numbered more than 8 to 10 per cent. 
“of the total Baltic population. Num- 
“ bers, however, are dead things; life and 
“history speak quite another language.” 

There has never been among the Ger- 
man inhabitants of the Baltic Provinces 
a national conscience analogous to that 
ruling the minds in the Fatherland or 
among the “lost brethren” in Austria. 
The Baltic Germans never have been des- 
ignated by others nor felt they them- 
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selves to be a separate people or nation- 
ality. All over the vast territory they 
are forming only a very thin layer of 
the population. There never has been a 
genuine class of farmers among them. 
Quite recently one has tried, but without 
permanent results, to import about 15,- 
000 German colonists from the Russian 
- Government of Volhynia. The one old 
German farm settlement in the whole 
Baltic Provinces, the Hirschenhof, which 
Catherine II. founded with Bavarian 
farmers, has long since ceased to be; all 
the descendants of the first settlers have 
become tradesmen or artisans. 


TOOLS OF CZARISM 


The truth is that the so-called Baltic- 
German “ Irredenta ” is exclusively com- 
posed of bureaucrats, traders, and pro- 
fessional men, who are dominated by a 
handful of reactionary “Junkers.” The 
latter, with abject servility, have licked 
the boots of all the Czars and Czarinas 
for the last two centuries. They always 
have been the most reliable instruments 
of the cruel autocratic policy of the Ro- 
manoffs: The Slavs, and the Russians 
in particular, are a lovable, freedom-lov- 
ing race, and the same can be said of the 
Esthonians, Livonians, Letts, and Lithu- 
anians. These natives of the Baltic are 
hospitable and hard-working people, but, 
like the Slavs, of a somewhat dreamy 
nature, loving song and music. Alas! 
they are too pliable and prone to foreign 
influence. No wonder, then, that these 
national fragments, sparsely — settled 
over an enormous stretch of coun- 
try, proved to be, for centuries, like wax 
in the skillful, cruel hands of the Ger- 
man dynasty of the Romanoffs—the 
late Nicholas II. had 64.65 Ger- 
man blood in his veins; all Russian 
Empresses during the nineteenth cent- 
ury, with the exception of the still living 
Dowager Empress Maria Fedorovna, 
were German Princesses—and of their 
German tools, the hated Baltic Barons, 
the Plehves, the Stiirmers, and so on. 
These big German land owners looked 
down upon the Russians and Poles and 
Ukrainians, and still more upon the Es- 
thonians and Livonians, as upon inferior 
races, which were created by the German 
god to serve the German superman. 





It is these Teutonic Junkers who, as 
Generals and Admirals, Governors of the 
provinces, courtiers, and low-grade bu- 
reaucrats, dominated the whole Govern- 
mental machinery of Russia. 

Their professors and attorneys wrote 
the civil and penal codes of the Russian 
Empire; it is they who sent, during two 
centuries, millions of unfortunate prole- 
tarians who dared to fight on their own 
native soil for a crumb of bread, for a 
breath of freedom, to cold Siberia. They 
were the direct or indirect authors of the . 
infamous pogroms; many of them were 
chiefs of the still more unspeakable se- 
cret police. 

As far back as 1560, when Ivan the 
Terrible took possession of the country, 
which had been occupied by the Teutonic 
Knights, the latter appealed to the Ger- 
man Princes for help. “Scraps of pa- 
pers ” with golden promises were solemn- 
ly forwarded, hiding the ugly fact that 
the empire was at that time too weak, 
too much rent by inner dissensions, to be 
in a position to send practical succor to 
its distant lessee among the Slav and 
Finnish “barbarians.” 

Let us skip a span of time of exactly 
three and a half centuries, landing in 
the year of grace 1905 on the estates of 
our Baltic Junkers. The Lettish revo- 
lution had broken out, a Lettish Repub- 
lic had been proclaimed. The Germans, 
faithful to their reactionary policy, clung 
to the Government of the Czar. But the 
Slavic-Lettish worm began at last to 
turn. A great number of German castles 
and estates were burned; many owners 
were put in prison or killed outright. 
When their confederates, the corrupted 
functionaries of the Central Government 
of Petrograd, fled from the country in 
terror, the situation of the German Bar- 
ons and the German “ intelligenzia ” be- 
came desperate indeed. The large for- 
ests, owned by the Junkers, were de- 
clared State property of the new repub- 
lic, and the rest of the German estates 
began to be parceled out among the poor 
Lettish farmers. 

The hour of expiation had come at 
last. The haughty German aristocrats 
who believed that they were absolute 
lords of the country had to flee for their 
lives; those who remained offered their 
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services to the Russian Army, which was 
sent to suppress the revolution—and sup- 
pressed it was, according to the ethical 
rules of Prussian militarism. 


The respite, however, was but of short 
duration. When the world war broke 
out the Russian people, whose national 
conscience was aroused to an unex- 
pected pitch by the Teutonic challenge, 
insisted upon the uprooting of German- 
dom throughout the empire, and in the 
Baltic Provinces in particular. The Letts 
again joined the anti-German move- 
ment. The poor Teutons got a dose of 
their own medicine; they did not feel 
safe in their own homes; they were 
watched and spied upon by their Lettish 
servants. In that ominous hour they 
may have caught an echo of the curse 
the former Polish owners of the estates 
had uttered against their heartless 
spoliators who, on their knees, after the 
cruel suppression of the Polish revolt of 
1863, received the bloodstained booty 
from the Russian Court. 

The heavens threatened to fall. The 
agrarian banks throughout the Baltic 
Provinces received the order from Petro- 
grad to buy up as many German es- 
tates (“ Rittergiiter”) as possible and 
to distribute them among the 300,000 
Russian peasants who were settled, in 
1913, in the country along the Russian- 
Prussian frontier from Memel to Thorn. 
German schools were closed. The Lu- 
theran-German pastors were persecuted, 
in many cases condemned to prison sen- 
tences. In brief, the “ Deutschthum ” 
received its deathblow. There was no 
spark of hope left in the breasts of the 
dejected sons of Germania of ever being 
redeemed by the Fatherland. “ What do 
they care there about us?” was the cry 
of despair of the Baltische Deutsche. 
When, indeed, encouraged by the great 
victories of Hindenburg in Poland, Bal- 
tic-German delegations were sent to Ger- 
many asking whether their constituents 
could expect to be “ delivered ” some day, 
they were given the cold shoulder! The 
hottest among the jingoes emigrated to 
Germany. 

Worse, however, was yet to come: A 
ukase threatened to send the proud 
Junkers and their henchmen to Siberia 
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and on Feb. 2, 1915, the late ex-Czar 
Nicholas II. signed another decree 
whereby all German landowners were 
deprived of their property! 

After the Germans had taken Libau, 
and German cavalry patrols had pene- 
trated deep into the surrounding country, 
the miserable German “ colonists ” had a 
new ray of hope. But hardly had the 
German troops withdrawn than the Rus- 
sian soldiers fell on the Teutons, threw 
the few large landowners that still re- 
mained in the country into prison and 
burned their estates. 

I believe I have said and proved 
enough, yea, more than enough, to con- 
vince even the most obstinate crypto- 
philo-German that a great deal of the 
patriotic pose of the Hohenzollerns and 
their royal and princely confederates is 
nothing but humbug; that their principal 
aim is the annexation of land “ which 
they have neither sown nor plowed”; that 
they see in the Baltic Provinces a fertile 
territory which is as large as entire 
Southern Germany, in brief, a precious 
supplement to their present estate. 


Knowing in their heart of hearts how 
loathed their rule is by the “small na- 
tions,” to whom they like to appear in 
the first critical hours of transition in 
the shining armor of “ liberators,” the 
Germans have made up their mind to 
use Poland, the Ukraine, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, and Finland as a kind of sandbag 
to keep off the baccilli of Bolshevism of 
which they are more afraid than of the 
bullets of the former army of the Czar. 
“No immigration to Germany ” has be- 
come one of their favorite slogans in 
their great eastern “ War of Liberation.” 

Well, there will soon be again a solid 
eastern front, formed by the Yanks, Japs, 
Czechoslovaks, British, and French; there 
will be a forced “ emigration” of Ger- 
mans on an enormous scale on both 
fronts, and the fleeing troops on the 
eastern will be begged to take with them 
the 2,000,000 German farmers who have 
been “ colonized ” throughout the Russian 
Empire from the time of Catherine IL., 
the cousin and imperial agent of Fred- 
erick IT. 





NOTE—A diplomatic dispatch received in 
Washington on Sept. 10, 1918, stated that the 
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plans of the Berlin authorities for dividing 
the Baltic Provinces of Russia into adminis- 
trative districts had just been executed. 
Henceforth these regions are to constitute a 
single ‘‘ military administration of the Baltic 
Provinces,’’ with its seat at Riga. They are 
placed under the authority of the command- 
ing officer of the town and of von Goesler, 
the Administration Chief, who, up to the 
present, has been head of the administration 
in Courland. The administration of the 
provinces includes a provincial administra- 
tion for Courland, with its seat at Mittau; 
an administration for Livonia, with its seat 


at Riga, and another for Esthonia, with its 
seat at Reval. The head of each provincial 
administration is called the ‘‘ Captain of the 
Province.”’ 

The town of Riga constitutes in itself 
a special administration district, placed 
under the authority of the Captain of the 
town. Lithuania constitutes the military 
administration of Lithuania, the seat of 
which is Vilna. The territory under the 
command of Lieut. Col. von MHarbou, 
with whom is associated the Privy Coun- 

cilor, Tisler, as head of administration, is 
divided into five districts. 


The Shearing of Rumania 


Further Details of the Bucharest Treaty and Subsidiary Treaties 
Imposed by Germany 


The following summary of the concessions exacted from Rumania by the Central 
Powers is based on sources vouched for by the Paris Temps, which published it July 
80, 1918, and from which it is here translated for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE: 


HEN the invaders entered Rumania 
they found in the occupied terri- 
tory more than 3,500,000 tons of 

cereals or oleaginous grains, the whole 
vineyard crop of 1916, a large number 
of fowls, and a stock of domestic ani- 
mals amply sufficient for the food and 
farming needs of the country. They 
left only enough to preserve the life of 
the inhabitants, without whom there 
would be no laborers to cultivate the 
fields. The rest was divided into two 
parts; about one-half was confiscated, 
the other half requisitioned, the requisi- 
tion price being fixed at two-thirds of 
the market price. The losses thus in- 
flicted on the owners are estimated at 
more than $400,000,000. 

For the year then current the Ru- 
manian people were authorized to con- 
sume an average of 500 grams (about 
17 ounces) of Indian corn per head each 
day. In certain regions all the pro- 
visions were requisitioned, and the peas- 
ants have had to purchase back, at in- 
creased prices, enough food to preserve 
life. The invaders also requisitioned 70 
per cent. of the wine and fruit, and the 
total production of meat, wool, eggs, 
milk, butter, and cheese. The German 
military authorities have fixed the num- 
ber of eggs that each hen is expected 
to lay and the quantity of milk that 


each cow must furnish under penalty of 
a fine to be paid by the owner or the 
community. 

The Germans have realized great prof- 
its—1,000 per cent. and more—by resell- 
ing to the Rumanian people a portion of 
the products seized, and this system con- 
tinues to be applied on a large scale. 
Thus Rumania has to give up to the 
Central Powers 125,000 tons of wheat at 
the requisition price, and has to buy an 
equivalent amount in Bessarabia at the 
market price; this operation alone en- 
tails a loss of $14,000,000. As the 
treaties of Bucharest stipulate that all 
the products of Rumanian farms and 
vineyards shall be sold to the Central 
Powers for nine years at prices fixed 
by the conquerors, it may be seen that 
the ruinous experiences of the recent 
past are merely a foretaste of what the 
future has in store. 

All the requisitions levied in Ru- 
mania by the invaders have to be paid 
for by the Rumanian Government under 
the peace treaty. The Government must 
also become responsible for the notes is- 
sued by the invaders through a German 
bank at Bucharest, authorized by them 
to issue paper money. The Rumanian 
State likewise must advance the sums 
necessary to pay for the future pur- 
chases of the Central Powers, for the 
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American troops in Paris on July 4, 1918, parading along the Avenue 
du Président Wilson (formerly the Avenue du Trocadéro) 
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French soldiers repairing a subterranean trench which was de- 
molished by the enemy’s shells 
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latter are not in a position to square 


their accounts with industrial products 
delivered to Rumanian consumers. The 
monetary situation is so disturbed by 
these extortions that the price paid to 
Rumanian farmers for their wheat rep- 
resents less than $1.40 per quintal, (220 
pounds.) Besides, the Rumanian State 
finds itself a “debtor” to the Central 
Powers for the board and keep of their 
troops of occupation and prisoners of 
war; this is the object of the loan, esti- 
mated at $500,000,000, which Rumania 
is about to negotiate at Berlin and 
Vienna. 

After the invasion the lands were di- 
vided into three categories. In four de- 
partments of Wallachia, in the Dobrudja, 
regions considered to be in the army 
zone, the German military authorities 
are exploiting the resources without ren- 
dering an account to anybody, even to 
the sequestration administrators named 
by the German economic organization. 
It is forbidden to go and inspect any 
place, even since the signing of peace. 
Back of the army zone a part of the land 
has been turned over to German and 
Austrian organizations. The estates are 
exploited in behalf of the absent own- 
ers. The accounts, under control of a 
German bank in Bucharest, are kept in 
such a way that the proprietors pay for 
the support of numerous German and 
Austrian agents, and become the debtors, 
as far as possible, of those who occupy 
their property. When the land is used 
for cereals ov livestock it is easy to make 
the accounts show a deficit, either 
through fraud or through the ridiculous 
prices fixed for requisitions. But the 
forests themselves are not immune from 
these methods; a case is cited of a Ruma- 
nian company in Bucharest that has been 
invited to hand over $76,000 to the Ger- 
man Kommandantur for the _ trouble 
which the Germans have taken to cut a 
great quantity of wood. 

Finally, some lands have been claimed 
by the German and Austrian authorities 
—by reason of work done on them—for 
periods extending beyond the declaration 
of peace. When a farm is given io an 
individual whose services the invader 
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wishes to recompense, it is generally at 
a very moderate rental, and certain pro- 
prietors have thus seen their revenues 
reduced by one-half. It should be added, 
however, that the proprietors have often 
succeeded in bettering or canceling dis- 
advantageous contracts by handing an 
appropriate bribe to the occupying au- 
thorities. 

The invaders have dismounted and 
carried away the motors and machinery 
belonging to Rumanians or to other 
allies. Most of this machinery has been 
sent to Bulgaria, where an industry is 
being built up with Austro-German capi- 
tal. Besides, courts set up by the occupy- 
ing authorities have adjudged retrospec- 
tive suits which German firms brought 
against Rumanians. These suits, some- 
times based on very old claims that were 
long ago liquidated, have been the more 
advantageous for the Germans in that 
the Rumanians in many cases were not 
aware of the claims filed against them. . 

In the cities the homes of officials, 
officers, and other residents who have 
fled into Moldavia have been pillaged 
openly. A great number of other houses 
have been plundered under various pre- 
texts: requisitions, perquisitions, &c. Ger- 
mans of every rank have participated in 
the thefts. It was noticed especially that 
a Prince of Schaumburg, belonging to the 
German Legation at Bucharest, per- 
sonally directed the pillage of houses in 
which he had been received before the 
war, and whose precious objects he knew 
about. In the houses inhabited by enemy 
officers the devastations and orgies were 
worst of all. The only residences spared 
are those occupied by Turkish officers. 

The cities thus despoiled have none the 
less been hit with forced contributions 
for the maintenance of German troops. 
Municipalities have even been obliged to 
provide furniture to install Germans in 
houses which other Germans had emptied. 
These various exactions are added to the 
general contributions which the German 
command has levied upon Rumania, one 
amounting to $50,000,000, and the other, 
announced during the peace negotions, 
reaching $80,000,000. The whole is an 
instructive sample of a German peace. 
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Movement for Polish Independence 
Declaration at Versailles Supported by a 


National Polish Movement 


E declaration of the representa- 

tives of the Entente Powers at 

Versailles, June 3, 1918, favoring 
“a free and independent Poland with 
access to the sea,” produced a profound 
impression throughout Poland. In the 
Warsaw Staté Council M. Swiezynski on 
June 26 spoke upon this declaration on 
behalf of the Inter-Party Club. It must 
be remembered that this club, which con- 
sists of fifty members, (the total of the 
State Council being 107 members,) repre- 
sents three-quarters of the elected mem- 
bers of the council. M. Swiezynski spoke 
as follows: 


At the same time, when the entire world 
has recognized the Polish question as an 
international problem and the Polish na- 
tional and political aims as just, and 
their realization as a condition of the new 
order of the world, an order based on 
right and liberty; at the time when the 
solemn declaration, (the declaration of 
Versailles,) by responsible statesmen has 
given these aims positive and collective 
expression—at this moment nothing has 
taken place on Polish territory to show 
that the powers which have today the 
practical possibility of confirming their 
promises by deeds are guided by a real 
intention of restoring the Polish State. 


The Inter-Party Club at Warsaw pub- 
lished the following declaration: 


Taking into consideration the declara- 
tion made after the meeting of the Prime 
Ministers o€ France, England, and Italy, 
in which it was stated that the ‘ creation 
of an independent and united Polish State, 
with access to the sea, is one of the con- 
ditions of a just and lasting peace and 
of the rule of right in Europe,”’ the un- 
dersigned parties belonging to the Inter- 
Party Club declare that the above state- 
ment will meet with a sincere response 
in the soul of the Polish Nation, the na- 
tion which during more than a century 
of slavery has always longed for the res- 
toration of Poland, (here is a space left 
by the censor,) independent and united, 
(here again a blank space.) 


The Inter-Party Union of Galicia, 
which consists of three democratic par- 
ties, (the National Democrats, the Peo- 
ple’s Party, and the National Union,) 


has made the following statement: 

The Warsaw Cabinet, which was ap- 
pointed by the Regency Council under the 
leadership of M. Steczkowski, but which 
remains in complete dependence upon the 
foreign authorities, has issued a statement 
directed against the declaration of the 
meeting at Versailles, the declaration 
which recognized that the creation of 2 
united and independent Poland with free 
access to the sea was one of the conditions 
and guarantees of a lasting peace. 

Such a step on the part of the so-called 
Polish Government of Warsaw, the result 
of following foreign interests and de- 
mands, is not only in contradiction of the 
promises made by M. Steczkowski when 
he accepted the Premiership, but also it is 
in contradiction of the national interests, 
for it is degrading to the national dignity, 
it ignores the natural and historic rights 
of the nation, and is in conflict with the 
deepest desires and rightful claims of the 
great mass of the Polish Nation. The real 
sentiments and real will of the Polish 
people found their expression in motions, 
passed with the greatest enthusiasm as 
the essence of Polish national policy on 
the 28th of May, by the joint meeting of 
the Polish Deputies to the Diet and to the 
Vienna Parliament. The Polish Nation 
has accepted the Declaration of Versailles, 
the declaration which is identical with the 
motions of May, 1917, and which is in ac- 
cordance with the manifesto of President 
Wilson, as a step toward a just solution 
of the Polish problem, which insists on 
the international significance of this prob- 
lem. (Ten lines are deleted by the cen- 
sor.) 


The elected members of the Warsaw 
State Council, three-quarters of whom 
belong to the Inter-Party Club, the In- 
ter-Party Circle of the Kingdom of Po- 
land, and the Inter-Party Union in Gali- 
cia, represent the overwhelming majority 
of Poles. 
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Montenegro’s Situation 


Why the People Wish to Give Up Their Dynasty for a 
Greater Jugoslav State 


By V. R. SAVITCH 


[Or THE SERBIAN CONSUL GENERAL’S STAFF IN THE UNITED STATES] 


HE position of Montenegro in the 
present world struggle is a para- 
dox. While a most conspicuous 
feature of the war is the fight 
for independence of the smaller nations, 
Montenegro is fighting for a quite oppo- 
site end. Montenegro wants to lose her 
independence, to be relieved of an honor- 
able position as a separate nation, and 
to find peace and prosperity by merging 
her existence with that of Serbia in the 
larger racial union of a free Jugoslavia. 
As there is reason in every paradox, so 
the Montenegrin paradox is based on an 
irrefutable logic which to be perfectly 
understood requires from the reader only 
a little patience and attention. 

First of all, Montenegro is not really 
a distinct nation, large or small, but a 
part of the Serbian Nation, possessing a 
distinctly Serbian national consciousness. 
A Montenegrin is rather proud of his 
local name and history, but he likes you 
to understand that his very pride is im- 
bedded in his larger Serbian national 
sentiment. He prides himself on the fact 
that, among all other Serbs, he has never 
failed in his national duty and has sacri- 
ficed more than any other part of the na- 
tion for the common Serbian ideals. 
Foreigners visiting the Balkans have 
been surprised to find all Jugoslavs with 
a very highly developed national con- 
sciousness, but the Montenegrins occupy 
the first rank in that regard. Every 
Montenegrin is a warrior, and there is 
scarcely any Montenegrin family without 
its own historian. The historian in this 
case is a bard who delights his audience 
(usually his own household) with the 
stories of the warlike achievements of 
his forefathers, of his clan and his na- 
tion, in which a record of his own deeds 
and of his living relatives is very often 
interwoven. This gives rise to the ever- 
growing ballads recited with the accom- 


paniment of the gooslé, (the national in- 
strument,) and the great ruler of Monte- 
negro, Bishop Radé, said: “There is 
no house with men in it where the gooslé 
is not heard.” 

The Black Mountain produces few of 
the commodities of life. .A generation 
ago commerce was a rather shameful oc- 
cupation for a son of Montenegro. His 
life consisted of making history, i. e., of 
fighting, and, in his leisure time, in 
listening to that record of which he was 
an active and conscious part. For 2a 
Montenegrin, being void of any other 
worldly interest, past and _ present, 
merged in his vision, and for the acts of 
his daily life he always took example 
from his beloved heroes of the ballads, 
Marko Kralevitch or Milosh Oblilitch. To 
say to a Montenegrin that he is equal to 
Oblilitch is the greatest compliment he 
ean conceive. And Milosh Oblilitch was 
that Serbian Knight who in the battle of 
Kossovo in 1389 slew the Turkish Sultan, 
Murad I. 

In the battle of Kossovo the Serbian 
Empire was defeated, but the Serbian 
Nation was not subdued. After that 
battle many a Serbian squire, leaving the 
fertile plains to the Turk, fled to the 
Black Mountain, where for five long 
centuries he never ceased to fight for 
Serbian freedom. That fight was to him 
a religious duty, bequeathed by the 
martyrs of Kossovo, sung by the bards, 
preached by the Church, and strength- 
ened by examples in every-day life. 
Therefore, among Serbs he wishes to be a 
Montenegrin, yet he would be offended 
if a foreigner should take him solely for 
a Montenegrin; he does not recognize 
any value in the existence of Monte- 
negro apart from a larger Serbian life 
and ideals. Montenegro has been a 
stronghold of Serbian tradition and lib- 
erty for five centuries. Like a rock, it 
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withstood all the onslaughts of the in- 
fidels. And now, when the Turkish tide 
has definitely receded, Montenegro de- 
sires to be relieved of her duty, as there 
is no reason to continue to be a sentinel 
on the mount, and demands to be merged 
into the national unity of Jugoslavia with 
all the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes; such 
must be the outcome if Europe is to find 
peace. 


BEGINNING OF THE NATION 


Historically, Montenegro is a eontinua- 
tion of the life of mediaeval Zeta, which 
for centuries was an integral part of the 
Serbian Kingdom, or, rather, that very 
kingdom. In reality the Serbian State 
life started in Zeta around the Lake of 
Scutari. Serbian independence was first 
asserted in the Black Mountain after a 
defeat of the Byzantine army by the 
first Serbian ruler, Voislav. In the tenth 
century his son received from Rome the 
title of King and made Scutari the first 
Serbian capital. The founder of the 
greatest Serbian dynasty, Stephan Ne- 
manja, was born in Zeta, which remained 
always a part of the kingdom of that 
dynasty. The Serbian Emperor, Dushan, 
who ruled in Zeta as heir apparent to the 
throne, in the fourteenth century decen- 
tralized his empire in mighty feudal 
provinces. After his death Zeta, in the 
second half of the fourteenth century, 
emerged as an independent State ruled 
by two Princes, Balsha I. and Balsha II. 
Balsha II. bequeathed the throne to Ivan 
Cruojeovitch. He was succeeded by his 
son George, who vainly resisted the 
Turks, but who was obliged to abandon 
to their invasion a greater part of his 
dominion, and in 1496 crossed the Adri- 
atic in search of help and refuge in Italy, 
where he died without an heir. The re- 
maining part of Zeta, consisting of the 
unconquerable Black Mountain, continued 
its resistance to the Turks and received 
the present name of Montenegro later on 
in the seventeenth century. 


During many centuries, until 1851, the 
Government of Montenegro was repre- 
sented by a confederation of clans, each 
independently governed by a chieftain 
elected by a popular assembly of all male 
members of the clan. The unity of those 
clans was expressed by a Bishop, whom 


all the clans recognized as their spiritual 
head. But in order to avoid jealousy the 
Bishop came from different clans in turn, 
or indifferently from other Serbian prov- 
inces under the Turk. 


THE SERBIAN CHURCH 


Although by that time Serbian State 
life had been completely annihilated by 
the Turks, yet there remained an insti- 
tution representing national unity and 
keeping alive the memory of the Ser- 
bian Empire. This was the Serbian 
Church, with its patriarch at Ipek. The 
Montenegrin Bishops journeyed to Ipek 
to be consecrated by the patriarchs, thus 
deriving their authority from the highest 
Serbian spiritual authority. When the 
Patriarchate of Ipek was abolished the 
Montenegrin Bishops found their way to 
Russia to be consecrated by the Russian 
Church. These Bishops exercised no au- 
thority in civil or military matters. Their 
sole functions were to appoint the priests 
for every clan. Taxes were never col- 
lected; when the last Bishop Radé at- 
tempted to collect a tax of 20 cents from 
every household, in 1847, he himself and 
his agents were expelled from the do- 
mains of many clans. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the line of Bishops became fixed 
in the family of Njegosh-Petrovitch 
owing to the greater authority which the 
first Bishops of that family acquired by 
their virtues and wisdom. Bishop Peter 
I., after his death, was proclaimed a 
saint, and until recently his name car- 
ried religious and spiritual authority 
among the Montenegrins. The jealousy 
of the other clans was not awakened, be- 
cause the clan of Njegosh was one of the 
smallest. Besides Peter I., venerated as 
a saint, this line of Bishops gave to the 
Serbian Nation Radé Petrovitch-Njegosh, 
greatest of all Serbian poets, with whom 
ended the line of the Mentenegrin 
Bishops in 1851. 

Greek Orthodoxy being the religion of 
Montenegro, the Bishops were celibates 
and chose for successors the most tal- 
ented youths of their family, not being 
bound by rules or rights of succession. 

This period of the Montenegrin his- 
tory, for simplicity of life, stern virtues, 
and heroic struggles with the enemy, 
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may be fairly compared with the period 
when the Judges ruled in Israel. It was 
a time of which their poets said: 


Oh, for other nations of the world to see 

Glorious this Cross still never vanquished ! 

They with folded arms would not lazily 
stand 

Whilst for Cross you suffer untold agony; 

Neither should they as barbarians you 
brand, 

For, whilst they slept, you bravely per- 
ished. 


The last Bishop Radé, who led a more 
worldly life than his predecessors, ap- 
pointed as his successor his nephew, 
Danilo; he refused to enter the Church 
and assumed the title of Prince in 1851. 
He left no son and was succeeded in 
1860 by his nephew Nicholas, the present 
ruler of Montenegro. 


UNDER PRINCE NICHOLAS 


During this reign Montenegro has 
greatly changed. The simple organiza- 
tion of patriarchal clans was replaced by 
a modern State administration, and the 
warlike tribesmen, among whom the 
family feuds threatened the unity and 
welfare of the people, were welded into 
a single community. Montenegro doubled 
and tripled her territory, her independ- 
ence was recognized by all the European 
States, and from a principality she has 
been elevated to the rank of kingdom. 
Owing to improved communications, 
Montenegro came in contact with the 
outer world, and all the spiritual cur- 
rents of the life of modern nations found 
their way there. 

In 1861 Prince Nicholas married a 
beautiful girl of a notable Montenegrin 
family, and she gave him a numerous 
progeny—three sons and seven daugh- 
ters; the latter indeed brought fortune to 
the Petrovitch dynasty. His eldest daugh- 
ter, Zorka, in 1883 was wedded to Peter 
Karageorgevitch, the present King of 
Serbia. Two others, Militza and Stana, 
married Grand Dukes of Russia. Ana 
married a German, Prince Battenburg, 
and Helen, the most beautiful and most 
popular of all, became the Queen of Italy. 
The youngest, Xeniya, and Vera are un- 
married. 

Prince Nicholas began his reign in the 
simple traditional way of his predeces- 
sors. During the first decade he dreamed 


and sang only of the union of Montene- 
gro and Serbia. Thus, in 1866, he began 
negotiations with the Serbian Prince, 
Michael, with that end in view. In a 
letter to Prince Michael he thus poetical- 
ly expressed himself in regard to the time 
when unity should be achieved: “I shall 
take a gun in my hand and be a sentinel 
at thy palace gate.” But later this ro- 
mantic attitude gave way to different 
feelings and ambitions. In the war 
against Turkey, in 1876-78, Montenegro 
doubled her territory. Prince Nicholas 
was then very highly esteemed by all 
Serbians; although he could not be com- 
pared as a poet to his granduncle, Bishop 
Radé, yet he was recognized as a bard of 
no mean merit, and one of his patriotic 
songs was accepted as a national hymn 
by all Serbians. As a leader of his 
mountaineers he was lauded as a prince 
and patriot. In view of the developing 
struggle in Serbia against that unpopu- 
lar and autocratic rule of the Obreno- 
vitch dynasty, he might have aspired to 
secure the Serbian throne for his heirs. 
He attained the zenith of his fortune 
when Emperor Alexander III. of Russia, 
on the occasion of a visit of Prince Nich- 
olas in 1888, honored him in an official 
toast as “his sole friend.” 


NATION’S CHANGED ATTITUDE 


But the last generation has witnessed 
a great change in this respect. Prince 
Nicholas ruled in the old autocratic way. 
During fifty years of his reign he made 
no concessions to the new democracy 
which was filtering into Montenegro 
from Europe. He neglected national ed- 
ucation, and the scanty resources of the 
country were rather monopolized by him- 
self, his family, and some few courtiers. 
There was no line of demarkation be- 
tween his private purse and the budget 
of the State, and he was many times ac- 
cused of having appropriated funds sent 
by Russia for the relief of poverty- 
stricken Montenegrins. Emigration of 
Montenegrins increased from year to 
year, but the private wealth of King 
Nicholas was enormously augmented. 

Soon the lustre of his aureole faded, 
and King Nicholas today is regarded by 
his people as a petty, Oriental tyrant, 
vainglorious and cruel, caring only for 
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the interests of his own family. This 
judgment prevails among the younger 
Montenegrin generation, who regard him, 
moreover, as an insincere Serb and a 
shrewd politician, always exploiting na- 
tional sentiment for the promotion of his 
family ambition. They assert that all 
his professions of fidelity to national 
ideals are imposed upon him by the na- 
tional consciousness of the Montenegrins, 
but he always has foiled the realization 
of any practical scheme for unity 
through delays and subterfuges. They 
condemn his national as well as his inter- 
nal policy. Some believe his character 
was the same from the very beginning 
of his career, while others incline to the 
belief that he became greedy and am- 
bitious in his old age, when his judgment 
grew impaired under the pressure of 
ever-increasing vanity and the inordinate 
ambition of his numerous family. His 
sons obtained no proper education and 
enjoyed no popularity in Montenegro, and 
lis unmarried daughter, Xeniya, is cred- 
ited with being a domestic tyrant and his 
real ruler. 

In 1905 King Nicholas granted a Con- 
stitution to Montenegro, and since that 
date he has come into direct conflict 
with a younger generation imbued with 
democratic ideals. He tried persecutions 
and brought the country to the verge of 
revolution, from which Montenegro was 
spared owing only to the external events 
which absorbed the entire attention and 
demanded all the energy of the Monte- 
negrins. 

In the crisis created by the annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908, 
as well as in the Balkan wars of 1912 
and 1913, Montenegro fought on the side 
of Serbia. As a result of the last wars, 
the Montenegrin territory was increased 
again, and the barrier which separated 
Montenegro from Serbia was at last an- 
nihilated. This proved a new source of 
trouble to King Nicholas. The national 
sentiment of the Montenegrins was 
aroused against any boundary being set 
between the two sister countries. They 
protested and demanded absolute union 
with Serbia, and in 1913 the Montenegrin 
Parliament urged this solution of the 
internal national problem. The negotia- 
tions with Serbia were conducted in 1914 


with that object in view. Meanwhile the 
world war broke out. 


MONTENEGRO BETRAYED 


There was no treaty of alliance signed 
between Serbia and Montenegro, but na- 
tional sentiment prompted the Montene- 
grin Government to declare war on Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Germany ds soon as 
Serbia was attacked. Fighting at the 
side of Serbia, Montehegro endured the 
same hardships and sustained equal sac- 
rifices with Serbia. But the end of the 
Montenegrin campaign was whoHy dif- 
ferent. Serbia saved intact her honor 
and as much as possible of her army, 
never suing for peace. But when the 
trail of the Serbian Army was still 
on Montenegrin soil the Montenegrin 
Government tried to obtain peace from 
the enemy. Confusion followed, and, as 
a consequence, although peace was not 
obtained, the Montenegrin Army and 
Government remained in the country, 
with the exception of King Nicholas, 
who hastily fled to Italy with the Prime 
Minister and some few of his personal 
entourage. The Allies, especially Great 
Britain, were estranged from King Nich- 
olas by his action regarding peace, and 
particularly because of the demobiliza- 
tion of his army. 

The Motenegrins who were able to 
escape to friendly countries are deeply 
indignant over what they call the be- 
trayal of Montenegro and of their na- 
tional honor. By this surrender to the 
enemy the Montenegrins feel that their 
history was sullied, and in consequence 
King Nicholas and his family lost the 
last vestige of prestige that yet adhered 
to them. In this situation he tried to 
place the responsibility for his acts on 
his Prime Minister, Lazar Mijuskovitch, 
but the latter vigorously rebuked him in 
an open letter published in France and 
Italy May 20, 1916, and, communicating 
with all the allied Governments, he ac- 
cused King Nicholas of treason and 
double dealing. He concluded as follows: 

I believe that all the sins of your 

Majesty, of your family, and your en- 

tourage, and of myself as well, cannot be 

attributed to the Serbian people of Monte- 
negro, who have always fulfilled their 


Serbian duty in resisting their enemies 
and in sacrificing everything for the real- 
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ization of the Serbian ideals. Therefore, 
I believe that there will come out from 
their midst men who will not allow that 
people should be made responsible before 
the world for sins not their own, and 
that the Montenegrins shall enter un- 
sullied the Commonwealth of Serbia, as 
they have deserved it by their century- 
long struggle for freedom and unity of 
the whole Serbian Nation. 


A FORMAL PROPOSAL 


After the resignation of Lazar Mijus- 
kovitch in May, 1916, King Nicholas in- 
trusted the Premiership to Andrey 
Radovitch. The latter, well aware of 
the feeling of the people and the disposi- 
tion of the Allies, considered that King 
Nicholas and his dynasty could be saved 
only through a union of Serbia and 
Montenegro, and by the fusion of both 
dynasties, Karageorgevitch and Petro- 
vitch. Therefore, on Aug. 6, 1916, he 
submitted to King Nicholas a formal 
proposal for his approval. In it Mr. 
Radovitch said: 


The union of Montenegro and Serbia 
with the rest of the Jugoslav lands will 
entail the fusion of the two dynasties 
which have unquestionably in the past 
rendered great services to the Serb and 
Slav cause; the circumstance that the 
grandson of your Majesty is today Prince 
Regent of Serbia facilitates the execution 
of this project. 

Your Majesty, after a reign of almost 
sixty years, and his Majesty the illus- 
trious King Peter, because of his advanced 
age and frail state of health, both de- 
serve to rest, so that you may watch with 
a glad and quiet mind, like true fathers 
of the country, the development of the 
young Jugoslav State under the guidance 
of the grandson of your Majesty, the son 
of his Majesty King Peter. The young 
Jugoslav sovereign would be surrounded 
by the Princes Petrovitch-Njegosh and 
Karageorgevitch. Her Majesty Queen 
Milena [King Nicholas’s wife] would oc- 
cupy the highest place of honor in the 
State, that of Queen Mother. 

The succession to the throne could be 
most equitably arranged, viz., as follows: 
First, Prince Danilo, (heir to the Monte- 
negrin throne,) then the descendants of 
the present Prince Alexander, and then, 
alternately, the other Princes of the two 
dynasties. 


The King delayed from day to day 
any reply to this project, and a second 
memorandum was submitted to him on 
Jan. 11, 1917, expressing the positive 
request for an immediate decision, failing 
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which the resignation of the Cabinet 
would follow. This document, wieich was 
followed by the resignation of the Cab- 
inet, concluded in the following terms: 


In the memorandum of Aug. 6 I have 
drawn attention to the other reasons 
which make it our duty to labor for the 
unification of the Serbian people and 
eventually of all the Jugoslavs; in this 
way Serbia, as well as Montenegro, 
would bring her historic mission to an 
end and enter, on a footing of equality 
with the other Serbian lands, and, in the 
given case, with the Jugoslav lands also, 
into one great State. 

As I am convinced that this line of ac- 
tion is the only salutary one, both for the 
Montenegrins, who are profoundly con- 
vinced that, of all the Serbs, they stand to - 
be the greatest gainers by the union, and 
for the dynasty as well as for the respect 
and esteem which your Majesty enjoys 
among the Serbs, the Slavs, and the Al- 
lies, I pray your Majesty to take into con- 
sideration that I cannot work in a differ- 
ent direction, and that if your Majesty 
does not approve of this action I shall be 
compelled to beg your Majesty graciously 
to accept my resignation. . 

With the most profound devotion, I am 
your Majesty’s obedient servant, 

A. RADOVITCH. 


REPLY OF NICHOLAS 


Mr. Radovitch resigned, but imme- 
diately organized among the Montene- 
grins a movement for national unity 
without paying any regard longer to the 
views and interests of King Nicholas. 
This activity met with the greatest suc- 
cess, but King Nicholas sought to oppose 
the movement. On May 15, 1917, he sub- 
mitted to his Cabinet a note which reads: 


Sometime ago a very little group of un- 
satisfied men, gathered in a committee 
under A. Radovitch’s Presidency, adopted 
the right to speak in the name of 
the Montenegrin people. This committee 
took the liberty not long ago to apply to 
the Government of Russia and of the 
United States. The royal Montenegrin 
Government is hereby compelled to dis- 
own this committee, which hasn’t any 
right to appear as the interpreter of the 
Montenegrins. The Montenegrins also 
consider the Royal Government of Monte- 
negro, which is still acknowledged by the 
Allies, as the only representative of their 
interests, of their national aspirations and 
faithful guardian of their political indi- 
viduality. 


But the Nicholas Cabinet, formed after 
the resignation of Mr. Radovitch, under 
the Presidency of General Matanovitch, 
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itself refused to indorse the note of its 
sovereign. In a memorandum of May 
15, 1917, the Ministers, in setting forth 
the reasons for their action, vigorously 
protested against King Nicholas’s sug- 
gestion that Montenegro wished to con- 
tinue her life as a separate nation. They 
said: 


The status quo ante is not possible in 
the Balkans. The national consciousness 
for unity in all the classes of our people 
is awake and expansive. The idea of 
unity has become a creed—a religion of 
the masses. This faith has been created 
by the thousands of national martyrs 
throughout the centuries and by the blood 
shed in rivers on all our battlefields. 

It is clear that all self-exclusion, then, is 
in opposition and is opposing every seri- 
ous and sincere mutual understanding 
with Serbia, the necessity of which in sev- 
eral instances we have apprised your 
Majesty. Also we approached you with 
the proposal explaining the fact that it 
is high time negotiations should be com- 
menced with Serbia. The same proposal 
we again at this moment bring before 
your Majesty, firmly believing that your 
Majesty shall accept and give your au- 
thorization for it. 

Bearing in mind the above-mentioned 
factors, which are clear as the living 
truth, and which picture the future of the 
whole of our people, the Royal Govern- 
ment find that the safety of our smaller 
country and her national dynasty is 
coupled with the work which is in har- 
mony with the ideal of the people, and 
therefore it is not able to accept the form 
of the note mentioned, not wishing to 
create the impression that Montenegro 
wants division and separation from her 
brothers in blood and language. 


RESIGNATION OF CABINET 


As a consequence of King Nicholas re- 
fusing to give to the Matanovitch Cab- 
inet a mandate to start negotiations for 
union with Serbia, the Cabinet sent in 
its resignation, which reads in part: 


Since the very day on which were 
pulled down the centuries-old barriers be- 
tween Montenegro and her brothers by 
blood and language, and especially be- 
tween her and Serbia, the problem of 
State reconstruction was imposed upon 
her, The new situation demanded a new 
form of the State. The present separa- 
tion, being obsolete and impracticable, 
has become impossible in the future. My 
Cabinet, sharing with me this point of 
view, prepared a program with which 
your Majesty expressed his complete 
agreement. 


Your Majesty, it follows from every- 








thing set above that the main task of the 
Government was the reconstruction of our 
relation with Serbia in preparing a con- 
erete proposal for reunion, which, after 
it should be accepted by both parties here, 
should be approved by competent institu- 
tions of our countries after our return 
into the fatherland. The preparation of 
this proposal could not be delayed, as our 
relations to our allies depend on it, who 
wish to create a strong Jugoslav State as 
a bulwark against the German onrush. 
The road for improvement of our rela- 
tions with the Allies leads directly over 
this internal Serbian question, by which 
your royal Majesty’s Government has to 
give a measure of its sincerity and loy- 
alty. Many times my administration has 
put orally before your Majesty these 
weighty reasons, requesting you to give 
it the necessary mandate for the prep- 
aration of such a project in eoncert with 
the representatives of our sister, Serbia. 
In requesting it the royal Government 
was inspired by a broad view of our na- 
tional policy, as the only way to a good 
end, otherwise it is fatally condemned 
to take a road of anti-national aims and 
of a policy of separation which must 
bring catastrophe to the country and 
the dynasty. Inspired by such motives, 
the royal Government on May 15 of this 
year put before your Majesty a written 
memorandum asking that your Majesty 
should please to give it the much-desired 
mandate. Its hope, to owr regret, has 
been frustrated. The bad consequences 
following it have undermined the last 
vestiges of prestige enjoyed by it, since 
your refusal could not be interpreted 
otherwise than as a wavering between the 
two belligerent camps in regard to inter- 
national politics. 


Besides this, your Majesty has judged 
opportune to touch upon some big and 
delicate questions a solution of which 
would be contrary not only to the spirit 
of this Government’s program, but also to 
the Constitution. 


The telegram your Majesty has sent to 
his Majesty the Italian King is a nega- 
tion of our Jugoslav ideal, which de- 
mands one and inseparable Jugoslavia. 
The Royal Government must not pass in 
silence this act of your Majesty. 

Your Majesty, with deep regrets and 
soul pain I see that the execution of a 
national policy is impossible where the 
dynastic reasons prevail. 


In drawing consequences from the above 
facts it remains to me to tender my resig- 
nation to the Presidency of your royal 
Government, sincerely thanking you for 
the confidence granted to me. 

Your Majesty’s devoted 
BRIGADIER MILE MATANOVITCH, 
President of the Montenegrin Governinent. 

Neuilly, June 5, 1917. 
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THE KING DISOWNED 


Since that time the policy of King 
Nicholas has been denounced by all 
Montenegrins regardless of party differ- 
ences, and all divisions of parties have 
united with the organization started by 
Radovitch. King Nicholas was unable to 
find any Montenegrin of standing to ac- 
cept the portfolio of Prime Minister. At 
last he chose Eugene Popovitch, born in 
Spalato, Dalmatia, who had never be- 
come a Montengrin citizen, had never 
lived there, and had visited Montengro 
only once, in 1910, on the oecasion when 
Prince Nicholas assumed the title of 
King. Likewise his colleagues and 
diplomatic representatives appointed to 
the allied countries are men who never 
played any part in the political or social 
life of the country, and who were without 
followers, friends, or interest in Monte- 
negro. 

The Montenegrins have _ resolutely 
reached a decision. For them the union 
of Serbia and Montenegro is already 
achieved in the present adversity, and 
they have resolved to defend its future 
with all means at their disposal, whether 
King Nicholas desires it or not. As to 
him, the best course seems to be not to 
push matters to extremes, and to revert 
to Radovitch’s project, provided he does 
not wish to die an exile from the coun- 
try over whose destiny he has presided 
so long. 


The meaning and importance of 
Montenegro in the Serbian national life 
oan be briefly put thus: Montenegro 
represents a last reserve which the 
Serbian Nation is drawing upon when- 
ever its life is at its lowest ebb. When 
Byzantium and Bulgaria were in the 
height of their power, Serbian independ- 
ence could assert itself only in the fast- 
ness of the Black Mountain. When the 
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Serbian might was at its full power, 
Montenegro, owing to her scanty esono- 
mic resources, could play no réle and 
was relegated to a secondary position. 
But, again, when a new crisis broke out 
and Serbian life reached the nadir of its 
misery under the prolonged Turkish 
yoke, Montenegro reassumed her full im- 
portance and brilliantly discharged her 
function of being the guardian of Ser- 
bian liberty and tradition. 


They rose to where their sovereign eagle 


sails. 

They kept their faith, their freedem on the 
height. 

Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and 
night. 


* * * Rough rockthorne 
Of Freedom! warriors beating back the 
swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years. 
Great Tsernagora, never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the 


storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier moun- 
taineers. ~—Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


The Montenegrins argue that they 
have no historical and economic basis for 
an independent State life in the new con- 
ditions that will be after this war. They 
demand unity because they have nobly 
played their part and ended their task. 
But the present writer believes that their 
part is far from being ended, and that 
they will have in the Serbian Common- 
wealth a still, if possible, nobler task. 
Jugoslavia can be nothing but a democ- 
racy. But there are different democ- 
racies, with lower and higher ideals. The 
Montenegrins have still preserved in their 
social and family life stern virtues of 
chastity, frugality, bravery, and loyalty 
to higher moral ideals. Their presence in 
the Serbian or Jugoslav Commonwealth 
will be a sure guarantee that their 
democracy will not sink to base com- 
mercialism or anarchistical monstrosi- 
ties. 
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Sinkings of American Merchantmen 
Methods and Deeds of Our Naval Crews on Armed 


Steamships in Fighting German Submarines 
By ALLAN WESTCOTT 


[DEPARTMENT OF ENCLISH, UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY] 


the weapon of the weaker naval 

belligerent, and from the outset 

of the war Germany has made 
this her primary means of attack upon 
her enemy supreme on the sea. At first 
she employed the traditional method of 
commerce raiders and cruisers in distant 
waters; it was only when these were 
driven to cover or destroyed that she 
resorted to the submarine. 

But the possibilities of this new weap- 
on, as she soon discovered, were greatly 
limited, if it were employed with due 
regard for the rights of neutrals and 
the traditional requirements of interna- 
tional law. Guarantees of visit and 
search, safety to passengers and crew, 
effective blockade within clearly defined 
and reasonable limits—all these cobwebs 
of legalism Germany accordingly brushed 
aside, at first with some stealth, but 
openly and defiantly in her “ unre- 
stricted warfare” proclamation of Feb. 
1, 1917. This declared her adoption of 
the only method, in fact, by which sub- 
marine commerce warfare can be made 
to yield profitable results—that of sink- 
ing on sight in practically unlimited 
areas. She declared her purpose to 
shut off commerce with Europe by an 
immense barred zone, covering nearly 
the entire Mediterranean and the waters 
east of a line from Iceland to Cape Fin- 
isterre. “The new policy,” as Presi- 
dent Wilson said in words it is now well 
to recall, “ swept every restriction aside. 
Vessels of every kind, whatever their 
flag, their character, their cargo, their 
destination, were to be ruthlessly sent 
to the bottom without warning.” 

The first reply of the United States to 
this challenge was to arm her ships, the 
vessels to retain their character as mer- 
chantmen, and to defend themselves only 


Cox warfare is essentially 


if attacked. But this was obviously a 
half measure, and as the President said 
in his war message, “ ineffectual ” 
against an enemy that not only sunk on 
sight, but threatened, with what might 
almost be regarded as a touch of sar- 
donic humor, to treat the gun crews of 
these ships as pirates and beyond the 
pale of law. For this compelling motive, 
among a multitude of other and deeper 
grievances, we declared war. 


The armed guards, thus placed aboard 
our merchant vessels in a somewhat 
anomalous relation to the ship’s person- 
nel, have, however, remained, and have 
constituted an important factor in the 
campaign against the submarine. When 
the British began to arm their ships, 
they were able to provide only small 
crews, sometimes not more than one or 
two trained gunners, and in the diplo- 
matic situation then existing it was de- 
sirable to make these strictly subordinate 
at all times to the master of the ship, 
who was ordinarily a member of the 
Naval Reserve. The United States adopt- 
ed the more difficult, but more effective, 
policy of putting aboard enough men to 
maintain lookouts and man the guns 
completely both night and day, and gave 
to the naval officer authority as to when 
to engage, and control of the fire when 
in contact with the enemy. 


OUR FIRST ARMED STEAMER 


The first vessel to be supplied with an 
armed guard was the Manchuria of the 
American Line, which sailed from New 
York March 16, 1917. The St. Louis, St. 
Paul, and other transatlantic passenger 
steamers were also soon provided with 
crews from the navy, under officers of 
Lieutenant’s or Lieutenant Commander’s 
rank. 


But with the declaration of war came 
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SINKINGS OF AMERICAN MERCHANTMEN 


the stiffer problem of immediately ex- 
tending this protection to as many as 
possible of the merchantmen in the Eu- 
ropean service, and supplying crews for 
the 200 or more ships that the Ordnance 
Bureau of the Navy soon succeeded in 
arming with good 3-inch to 6-inch guns. 
Navy gunners—spotters, trainers, point- 
ers, &c.—are not made in a day, 10r was 
it desirable to cull from the fleet in war- 
time a great number of its best trained 
men. A compromise was decided upon 
by which the chief petty officers in 
command—for the most part Chief Gun- 
ner’s Mates, Chief Boatswain’s Mates, 
and Chief Masters at Arms—and a 
nucleus of experienced seamen were 
taken from the fleet, the crews being 
then filled out from the training stations 
ashore. At these stations the recruits 
had such gunnery and other drill as time 
permitted, but it was inevitable that 
some of the youths who fought our guns 
in the war zone were afloat on their first 
voyage. It was such lads as these, too, 
who in more than one instance had to 
take to small boats in bitter Winter 
weather a hundred or more miles from 
land, as in the case of the Actaeon, sunk 
by torpedo off Cape Finisterre, Nov. 24, 
1917. The armed guard boat, with 
twenty gunners and four of the ship’s 
crew, without a compass and without the 
armed guard commander, who had fallen 
overboard and been picked up by another 
boat, sailed and drifted off the coast for 
eleven days until at last they came 
ashore at a little hamlet in Spain with 
three men dead from exposure and ex- 
haustion and another who afterward 
died. 


Yet the crews were made of the right 
stuff, and were quickly imbued with the 
fine standards of the service whose uni- 
form they wore. It is sufficient evidence 
of their quality that, while many an 
armed ship has been torpedoed by sur- 
prise, and while many a submarine has 
been driven off or disconcerted in its 
attack by quick, accurate fire from a 
ship’s guns, there are at present only 
two instances of an American ship with 
gun crew aboard which has been over- 
come in a stand-up, give-and-take fight 
by the gunfire of < submarine. 
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TWO MEMORABLE ENCOUNTERS 


Each of these instances carries with it 
a stirring tale. The tanker Campana, 
attacked on Aug. 6 of last year, sur- 
rendered only when her ammunition was 
exhausted after four hours and ten 
minutes of fighting. She was hit four 
times and set on fire. At the end of 
three hours, seeing the ship was out- 
ranged, the Captain wished to surrender, 
but the gun crew held on as long as they 
had shells. The submarine afterward 
took the Captain, Chief Gunner Delaney, 
and four of the naval crew aboard and 
carried them to Germany, where at last 
reports they are still prisoners of war. 

The other ship, the tanker Moreni, was 
bound for Genoa with a cargo of gaso- 
line when she was attacked in the U- 
boats’ favorite hunting ground off Gib- 
raltar. In command of the armed guard 
was Chief Petty Officer Copassaki, a 
Cretan by birth, an American by allegi- 
ance, and a navy fighter by virtue of in- 
herent character and twenty-two years’ 
service. It adds nothing to the pleasure 
of such an affair to engage from the 
topside of a cargo of high combustibles; 
yet this commander and crew fought till 
their steering gear was shot away and 
their ship swinging in wild and lurid 
circles, leaving behind a path of flames. 
“Come on,” cried Copassaki, when they 
at last decided to abandon ship, “ here’s 
a chance to make a name for yourselves,” 
and he brought up a machine gun to 
mount in the boat’s bow. The vessel was 
still under headway and the boat 
capsized when it struck the water, spill- 
ing gun and gunners overboard and 
spoiling what promised to be an extra- 
ordinary encounter between a machine 
gun and a submarine. 

“We swam around,” writes Copassaki 
in his report, (from which the machine 
gun episode is omitted as insignificant, ) 
“until we could get to the capsized boat 
and turn it over. The submarine called 
the boats alongside and the commander 
congratulated us, shaking hands with the 
Captain, and telling us it was the best 
fight they had ever seen put up by a 
merchant vessel.” 

For the men from training stations, 
and also for the sailors from the clean, 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING AMBRICAN MERCHANT TONNAGE SUNK BY U-BOATS FROM THE 
BEGINNING OF 1915 TO THE END OF AUGUST, 1918 


well-found, well-regulated ships of our 
navy, this shift into the merchant serv- 
ice was suffering a sea change, indeed. 
They went into vessels of every descrip- 
tion, from fast liners to wind-jammers 
and eight-knot tramps, and they sailed 
to every port of friendly Europe, from 
Saloniki to the Murmansk coast. They 
came in for all kinds of experiences, 
from fighting U-boats to quelling muti- 
nies and unloading cargo when strikes 
held them up in port. Illustrative of 
such experiences is that of a boatswain’s 
mate who discovered a gang of Bolshe- 
vist stevedores in Archangel plundering 
a cargo of Red Cross supplies. He pre- 
sented his case before the local Soviet 
that evening with vigor and favorable 
results. 

They were thrown in also with the 
polyglot crews of our rapidly expanding 
merchant marine—bold fellows enough, 
or they would not be where they were, 
and many of them loyal Americans by 
birth or adoption, but with an element 
among them sullen and_ suspiciously 
neutral. In one ship the frequency of 
engine troubles, which kept putting the 
vessel behind the convoy, led to the plac- 
ing of a guard in the engine room night 
and day, after which no more ground 
glass was found in the oil. 

According to a clause in the agree- 
ment signed by owners of vessels when 
naval crews were put on board, the own- 
ers pledged themselves “to quarter and 
subsist the armed guard both at sea 


and in port in a manner satisfactory 
to the commander of the armed guard 
without expense to the Government or 
to the members of the armed guard.” 
This the owners have tried to live up to, 
but unreliable stewards have sometimes 
given rise to complaints. Grumbling over 
grub is a sailor’s license, but ordinarily 
not matter for official report. One 
grievance, however, was too serious to 
pass over. “The climax of the food 
question,” so it is stated, “came when 
we found a wad of hair in the peach 
stew.” To make matters worse, the Cap- 
tain accused the gunners of inserting 
the hair. 

With crews and officers of the two 
services thus brought together, it is sur- 
prising that more friction has not de- 
veloped; but it is clearly a case where 
diplomacy is essential, and it is well for 
both navy and merchant service to re- 
alize that the two are mutually de- 
pendent and must get on together. There 
is a case, indeed, where a nervous Cap- 
tain objected to target practice lest it 
shake loose the rivets of his decrepit 
ship. And there is another case, in 
which, however, both master and naval 
officer co-operated, where in the pres- 
ence of the enemy an excited fireroom 
party had to be driven below at the 
point of the pistol. But, in general, the 
armed guard report usually contains 
a passage somewhat as follows: “ Most 
cordial relations existed throughout the 
voyage. The attitude of the ship’s of- 





SINKINGS OF AMERICAN MERCHANTMEN 


ficers and crew was all that could be mist in the English Ghannel when two 


wished.” .When a vessel is taken over 
by the navy, the ship’s company comes 
under naval diseipline, which in war- 
time is the only rational state of affairs. 
With the immense development of our 
naval auxiliary training stations, it will 
be possible to supply naval crews for 
many ships of our new merchant fleet. 


NARRATIVE OF GUN DUELS 


The actual work done by the armed 
guard is well revealed in the reports of 
their engagements. These of late have 
become fewer, and the voyages less ex- 
citing, partly because there are fewer of 
the enemy and the ships commonly sail 
in protected convoy, but partly also be- 
cause the submarine has learned to avoid 
surface action with an armed ship. If 
the vessel is unarmed and out of convoy, 
she is, of course, thrown upon the U- 
boat Captain’s tender mercy, as illus- 
trated in recent encounters off our coast. 
Unless she have speed to escape, which 
may require well above twelve knots, the 
enemy may bombard her as effectively as 
his wretchedly bad shooting permits, loot 
her, and sink her with bombs. 

The best narratives are those of the 
gun duels, of which, including the Cam- 
pana and Moreni affairs, there are per- 
haps a dozen in which American vessels 
have taken part. On June 14, 1917, in 
the period when it was still deemed ex- 
pedient to arm sailing vessels and send 
them into the war zone, the schooner 
Glynn was sailing quietly through the 
Mediterranean, protected by two six- 
pounders and a naval crew of a war- 
rant officer and six men. About twi- 
light a submarine spotted her as an easy 
victim, opened on her at 4,500 yards, 
and came in at full speed. Shots splashed 
close to the Glynn and tore through her 
sails. The gun crew held their fire until 
the two craft were on parallel courses 
at 3,000 yards, and then threw in sev- 
eral rounds in rapid succession, which, 
in the words of the officer in command, 
“hit all around her.” The submarine 
went down, and though the vessel was 
beating through the vicinity all that 
night, she was not further troubled. 

The steamer Navajo on July 4, 1917, 
was working slowly through a morning 


shots, not in celebration of our national 
anniversary, broke the quiet. A swhmarine 
had seen the Navajo’s superstructure, 
and as the mist broke away at the mo- 
ment she was herself sighted about a 
mile distant. Then ensued a running 
chase in which the submarine fired forty 
rounds and the steamer twenty-seven. 
Only one of the submarine’s shots took 
effect, striking under the port counter 
and causing a leak. The twenty-seventh 
shot from the Navajo hit and burst just 
forward of the enemy’s conning tower, 
near the ammunition hoist, and caused a 
second explosion plainly heard on the 
ship. “The men who were on deck at 
the guns and had not jumped overboard,” 
so reads the report, “ran aft, the sub- 
marine canted forward at an angle of 
almost 40 degrees, and the propeller 
could be plainly seen lashing the air.” 
Then she plunged under. On the results 
of this action skeptical shore authorities 
would probably pass a doubtful verdict. 
“ There was a submarine in the vicinity,” 
they would say, “ and she may have been 
injured.” At all events, from then on the 
Navajo had a peaceful Fourth of July. 


U-BOATS THAT “HAD ENOUGH” 


At nearly midnight on Oct. 30, in the 
Bay of Biscay, the steamer Borinquen 
nearly ran over a submarine lying quietly 
on the surface not a hundred yards off. 
It seems to have been a mutual surprise. 
The men at the forward gun were a bit 
nervous in the ten seconds or more that 
their gun bore, and did not get in a shot, 
but the after gun fired as it came in 
range. The first shot was a miss at 100 
yards; the second, at 200 yards, struck 
the conning tower, and the third hit and 
exploded. After the fourth shot fired at 
the U-boat as she lay apparently helpless 
in the trough of the seas, she went down 
“stern first in an almost upright po- 
sition.” The Borinquen did not stop to 
gather more convincing souvenirs. And 
so it is still said that there is no positive 
proof that a merchantman’s guns have 
ever sunk a submarine. 

‘As a last instance may be taken the 
story of the Nyanza, attacked en a Sun- 
day morning at 9:30 on Jan. 13, 1918. 
A periscope, silver painted, appeared 
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1,000 yards on the port beam, and a mo- 
ment later a torpedo was sighted, which 
cleared the ship by a scant ten feet. The 
submarine fell rapidly astern, then came 
to the surface, started her oil engines, 
and gave chase, opening fire with shrap- 
nel at 7,000 yards, or about four miles. 
She had guns forward and aft of the 
conning tower, and yawed as she came 
on in order to use them both. Altogether 
she scored five hits out of about 200 
shots, fighting cautiously at long range. 
“She had the range good again at 
11:15,” says the gun commander, but at 
that moment the ship’s stern gun was 
also on the target and fired several shots, 
which caused the submarine to “ come 
broadside on and keel over.” Then she 
disappeared. Whether injured or not, she 
had had enough. 


ARMING OF SHIPS JUSTIFIED 


But the typical encounter is not such 
as these cited. Ordinarily the only tar- 
get offered to the ship is the fanlike 
wake of a periscope sighted for a few 
seconds as the submarine aims her tor- 
pedo, and perhaps seen again as she 
rises astern to view results. Or the only 
warning may be the torpedo itself, seen 
a hundred yards or so from the ship. 
It is a maxim of the armed guards that 
there is no such thing as a foolish alarm. 
The object dimly discerned with the glass 
may be a bit of wreckage, a rock, a por- 
poise, a tide riffle, or even a friendly 
patrol boat. In any case it is safer— 
and affords good target practice—te 
take a shot. 

It would be almost impossible to esti- 
mate the full number of actual engage- 
ments, to distinguish the real from the 
imaginary, or to determine the number 
of instances in which a submarine has 


been @riven off, injured or destroyed. 
Roughly speaking, about 100 American 
vessels were sunk by submarines up to 
Aug. 1, 1918. Of these the great ma- 
jority were unarmed. Considering that 
by far the greater number of our steam- 
ships in submarine-infested waters have 
been provided with armed guards, it is 
evident that the ratio of losses to total 
number in the case of unarmed ships has 
been far greater than in the case of those 
carrying guns. 

It may be admitted that the arming 
of merchant vessels is a means of de- 
fense of less decisive importance than 
offensive measures directed toward cut- 
ting off the enemy at their bases, and 
well-developed systems of escort and pa- 
trol. Still the guns justify their em- 
ployment if they serve to keep the sub- 
marine beneath the surface, force her 
to use her torpedoes, and hinder her 
from securing good position and aim for 
torpedo attack. To accomplish these ob- 
jects the guns must at least equal those 
employed in the more recent types of 
under-water craft. The Navy Depart- 
ment has, in fact, announced that it is 
putting guns aboard as heavy as the 
ship’s structure and mounts will stand. 

In the recent operations off our coast 
the enemy has confined his encounters 
almost entirely to unarmed vessels. This, 
together with favorable Summer weath- 
er, has made it possible to avoid some 
of the illegalities of submarine warfare, 
though, as shown by the loss of life in 
the Carolina sinking, the safety of pas- 
sengers and crew is by no means duly 
regarded. The arming of our coastwise 
vessels may perhaps, therefore, be 
adopted against methods of Schrecklich- 
keit which are likely to recur at any 
time. 
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List of American Merchant Ships Sunk 
by the Enemy 


HE following list of 181 American merchant ships sunk by German submarines, 
= raiders, and mines was compiled by CURRENT HisTory MaGazINE from news 

reports covering the whole period from Jan. 28, 1915, when the William P. 
Frye, the first American vessel, was torpedoed, to Sept. 3, 1918, when the 
German submarines ceased their operations in American waters. The American 
gross tonnage loss foots up in round numbers to 344,000, not counting twenty 
smaller schooners and fishing vessels whose tonnage could not be ascertained, and 
whose tonnage figures remain blank in the table. Estimating these at 14,000 tons, 
the tetal loss is 358,000 tons. The total number of lives lost—counting the missing 
as lost—is 447. 
KEY TO MARKS.—(*) Sunk by torpedo; (+) Sunk by mine; (t) Sunk by a raider; (§) Missing. 











Gross Lives 


Name. Date. Tonnage. Lost. Locality. 
Wm. P. Frye,{ sailing ship......... Jan. 28, 1915 3,274 0 South Atlantic. 
TAVGIGR: YT GCCRMIBIIW s o.oo sccvicccccns Feb. 19, 1915 1,963 1 Borkum Island, 
CUPTT BECOMIMUEN 6.4. d6.0's6ncddmnccens Feb. 23, 1915 2,087 3 North Sea. 
COPORINIOE. 60600050 Kc cessueoeunnveds Mar. 4, 1915 3,331 0 North Sea. 
Gulflight,* oii steamer............. May 1, 1915 3,262 4 Scilly Islands. 
Seaconnet,f or *, schooner.......... June 18, 1915 2,294 0 Yarmouth. 
LOGIGnGW:* THOIGMIOR soc cccvcciiscccds July 26, 1915 1,924 0 Orkney Islands. 
Vincent;? saihng ships. seis ccscsccss Sep. 27, 1915 1,604 0 Cape Orloff. 
LGRGO;* StORMGHID cdc ccc ccccccccces Oct. 28, 1916 692 0 Portuguese coast. 
Columbian,* steamship............- Nov. 8, 1916 8,579 0 Cape Ortegal. 
Chemung,* steamship .........eee0. Nov. 28, 1916 3,032 0 Cape de Gata. 
Housatonic,* steamship ............ Feb. 3, 1917 2,643 0 Scilly Islands. 
Lyman M. Law,* sailing ship....... Feb. 12, 1917 1,300 0 Off Sardinia. 
Algonquin,* steamship ............. Mar. 12, 1917 1,806 0 West of Bishops Rock. 
Vigilancia,® freighter «.......sccecses Mar. 16, 1917 4,115 15 Irish coast. 
City of Memphis,* freighter........ Mar. 17, 1917 5,252 0 South of Fastnet. 
TMOG © TANMOR headset ciddscivus Mar. 18, 1917 5,220 0 Trish coast. 
Phineas W. Sprague, sailing ship..Mar. 21, 1917 800 © <deatiiwedocs 
Hrealdton,;® tanker cicicicccccicases Mar. 21, 1917 4,448 21 North Sea. 
ASECE THORS eo vecccctcescscecces Apr. 1, 1917 3,725 28 Off Brest. 
Marguerite, schooner ......ecscceee Apr. 4, 1917 1,553 0 35 miles 8. W. Sardinia. 
Missourian,* steamship ...........- Apr. 5, 1917 6,984 0 Near Porto Mauridio. 
Seward, Treisnters cic cc cicccceccccck Apr. 7, 1917 3,271 0 20 miles off Banyuls. 
Abraham Woodward,* schooner....Apr. 22, 1917 744 OG | -vcddenaweuds 
Margaret B. Rouss,* schooner...... Apr. 27, 1917 782 2 40 mfles off Monaco. 
Vacrivm,* steamship occas cccccees Apr. 28, 1917 2,551 21 North coast of Ireland. 
Rockingham, steamship ............ May 1, 1917 4,365 2 Off Gibraltar. 
Hilonian,® freighter ...cccccccccccce May 18, 1917 2,921 4 Off Genoa. 
Francis M.,* sailing ship........... May 18, 1917 1,229 0 Off Gibraltar. 
Barbara,* sailing ship........cceees May 24, 1917 838 0 Off Gibraltar. 
Dirigo,* sailing’ GHIMs «6. ccccoveccces May 31, 1917 3,005 0 English Channel, 
Petroite,* tORNOP oi icicciccccccecees June 10, 1917 3,710 0 Off Gibraltar. 
MOTORE, COMNEE ci cic cc cssccccccseess June 12, 1917 4,045 2 Off Gibraltar. 
Galena,® sailing ship .....cscccccees June 25, 1947 1,048 0 Ushant Island. 
Orleans,* steamship ......ccecseces July 4, 1917 2,808 4 Off French coast. 
Massapequa,* steamship ........... July 7, 1917 3,193 0 Off French coast. 
Mary V. Bowen,* schooner......... July 8, 1917 2,153 0 Mediterranean. 
Kansan,* steamship: ..ccccessccececs July 9, 1917 7,913 4 Off French coast, 
Hildegaard,* schooner............+.- July 10, 1917 595 0 English Channel. 
Grace,* steamship, reported........ July 17, 1917 4,858 3 Mediterranean. 
APCHDONE,* TANMEP® oi c dc ciccevecesses July 20, 1917 8,264 5 Mediterranean. 
Gavinele.® DEF .ccisc ccceseceesccus July 27, 1917 1,379 0 English Channel. 
John Hays Hammond,* schooner...July 27, 1917 130 Gf ~scnewnvedeae 
John Twohy,* schooner...........+. July 27, 1917 1,020 0 Off Azores Islands, 
MGUAROM SERRE kick dccsdindecwegs July 31, 1917 2,730 24 English Channel. 
Campana,® tanker ..cccccoscesscees Aug. 6, 1917 3,580 0 143 miles w. of Ile de R@e 
Christiane,© BAR << ccc cceewsccccavs Aug. 7, 1917 363 0 Near Azores. 
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Name. 


Cari I. Cressy;* schooner’... 006s Aug. 23, 
Laura C. Anderson,* schooner...... Aug. 30, 
Susana,* steamship, reported....... Sep. 15, 
Pinte, © TAMRCT 6b: 0.0di0s 000s 'e 008 Sep. 15, 
Ann J. Trainer,* schooner.......... Sep. 16, 
Henry Lippit,* schooner............ Sep. 23, 
EN EE nahi c ew KOSS ea neu eneee Sep. 25, 
Lewis Luckenbach,* steamship..... Oct. 16, 
Jennie E. Richter,* schooner........Oct. 16, 
PAIOS, THAMADOLE 56306 ceeediscce cae Oct.. 14, 
D. N. Luckenbach,* steamship...... Oct. 27, 
Rochester,* steamship ..........e0. Nov. 2, 
Schuylkill,* steamship ............ Nov. 25, 
Acteon,* StOCAMSHID © .icccccc cecces Nov. 25, 
Harry Luckenbach,* steamship..... Jan. 6, 
Julia, Frances,* schooner...,........ Jan. 27, 
Monitor,* sailing ship, reported....Jan. 18, 
OWOSCO;* BtOGMBRID: 2 0.6 0.00:00s0sc00c0% Jan.. 25, 
Alamance,* steamship ...........ee. Feb. 5, 
Santa Maria,* tanker, reported..... Feb. 28, 
A. B. Whyland,* schooner.......... Mar. 13, 
A. A. Maven;* steamship... ...ce00% Mar. 14, 
Atlantic Bum,* tamkrler. . o0000006000 Mar. 18, 
Chattahoochee,* steamship......... Mar. 26, 
Lake Moor,* steamship ............ Apr, 14, 
City of Pensacola,* steamship...... Apr. 29, 
AOE BEG RWBUID 55 50k ss0sss ree 08 May 2, 
Wm. Rockefeller,* tanker........... May 18, 
J. G. MceCullough,* or +, freighter..May 18, 
Hattie W. Dunn,* schooner........ May 25, 
Hauppauge,* schooner ..........0+ May 25, 
President Lincoln,* transport....... May 31, 
Winneconne,* schooner............. June 2, 
Isabel B. Wiley,* schooner......... June 2, 
Sam C. Mengel,* schooner.......... June’ 2, 
Jacob M. Haskell,* schooner....... June 2, 
Edward H. Cole,* schooner......... June 2, 
TOES StOAMBIID  ...06.0600rcss0cc00s June 2, 
Carolina,* Steamship: .... os corcceces June 2, 
Edward Baird,* schooner .......... June 4, 
Argonaut,* ateamship .......cscce June 5, 
Pinar del Rio, steamship........... June 8, 
Mauban,* freighter, reported.......June 11, 
Californian,* steamship ............ June 22, 
COVIMECON,* TYANBDOE. 00.06 ccvecevecce July 1, 
Westover,* supply ship..........eeee July 11, 
Dammeford,* SChOONEr « .6.c.scscsvcccins July 21, 
as INE © a a5. ois no eee keen nce July 21, 
EN a cick Gin a Suara kame July 21, 
ee Re rT July 21, 
peg eo) ede | ere July 21, 
Robert and Richard,* schooner..... July -22, 
Tippecanoe,* steamship ............ July 25, 
Lake Portage,* steamship.......... Aug. 3, 
Rev Roy,* SChoOORer.......iccccesccssed Aug. 4, 
Annie M. Perry,* schooner......... Aug. 4, 
Muriel,* schooner ..................Aug. 4, 
Oy 33; SORMINGG:* TARIEOP . 5i.0 ccc cicckn Aug. 4, 
Pe Bianca,” tanker 22.205 0s002005.Aug. 5, 
Merak,* steamship .......:.....5..+5.Aug. §, 
Stanley L. Seaman,* schooner, rep.Aug. 10, 
Kate Palmer,* schooner............Aug. 10, 
Anita May,* schooner.............-Aug. 10, 
Progress,* schooner................Aug. 10, 


Star Buck,* schooner .............-AUg. 


1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 


, 1918 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


Gross 


Tonnage. Lost. 


898 
960 
3,613 
3,445 
426 
895 
1,327 
3,905 
647 
6,878 
2,929 
2,551 
2,206 
5,000 
2,798 
183 


4,580 
4,370 
8,300 
130 
3,405 
2,333 
5,088 
4,500 
705 
3,928 
7,157 
1,985 
436 
1,500 
18,168 
1,896 
776 
1,100 
1,778 
1,791 
3,220 
5,093 
279 
4,826 
2,504 
1,253 
5,658 
16,399 
5,000 
830 
680 
527 
422 
221 
140 
6,187 
1,998 
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Locality. 
Coast of Spain. 
English waters. 
Mediterranean. 
Off Brest. 


ee 


eee ewww ewene 


English Channel. 

Off Cape Villano, Spain. 
French coast. 

Off French coast. 

Off Treland. } 
Mediterranean. eA 
Off Spain. # 
Portuguese coast. 
Canary Islands. 
Off Spanish coast. FS 
Few miles from Liverpool f 
Off Irish coast. 


English Channel. 
Scotch coast. 
English coast. 
European waters. 
Off French coast. 
Buropean waters. 
European waters. 


Off Delaware Capes. . 
Off Delaware Capes. i 
En route to France. id 
Off Delaware Capes. 4 


Off Delaware Capes. 

Off Delaware Capes. 
Off Delaware Capes. 

50 miles S. BE. Barnegat. 
60 miles off N.Y.Harbor. 
Off Delaware Capes. 
Off Cape Charles. 

Scilly Islands. 

75 miles off Md. coast. 
Off Italian coast. 
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Off French coast. g 
European waters. a 
Off Cape Cod. F 
Off Cape Cod. 
Off Cape Cod. 

Off Cape Cod. 

Off Cape Cod. 

Off Cashe Bank, 
Off French coast. 
Off Seal Island, 
mouth coast. 

Off Seal Island. 
Off Seal Island. 
Off Virginia coast. 
40 miles W. of Halifax. 
Cape Hatteras. 

110 miles east of Cape 
Hatteras. 

60 miles off Nantucket. 
60 miles off Nantucket. 
50 miles off Nantucket. 
50 miles off Nantucket. 
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Name. Date. 
Reliance,* schooner .....+-+++++---Aug. 10, 1918 
Oldtime,*® SCHOONED ccccsccccsccecec Aug. 10, 1918 
Cruiger,® SCHOONE? 2... csccecccccscs Aug. 10, 1918 
Earl and Nettie,* schooner......... Aug. 10, 1918 
Lena May,* schooner ........csseee Aug. 10, 1918 
Frederick R. Kellogg,* tanker...... Aug. 138, 1918 
Dorothy Barrett,* schooner.........Aug. 15, 1918 
Cubore,® steamanip. ..i6iicc cccicsecs Aug. 15, 1918 
Madrugada;* SChHOONEr ...iccccccces Aug. 16, 1918 
Montanan,* steamship .......c.eee- Aug. 16, 1918 
Joseph Cudahy,**tanker :.......... Aug. 17, 1918 
A. Platt Andrews,* schooner....... Aug. 20, 1918 
Lake Edon,* cargo transport....... Aug. 21, 1918 
Syivania,® SCHOOKE? o.ciciccscccescs Aug. 21, 1918 
Francis J. O’Hara,* schooner....... Aug. 21, 1918 
J. J. Mlaherty,* schooner........... Aug. 25, 1918 
FAUOT, -WOOOMNE ack 0c cusaedcdaseen Aug. 26, 1918 
Onega,* steamship, reported........ Sep. 3, 1918 
Daye. SCAM. 65 cas cccccdceccnnens Sep. 4, 1918 


LIST OF AMERICAN MERCHANT SHIPS SUNK 








Gross Lives 
Tonnage. Lost. Locality. 


0 50 miles off Nantucket. 
0 50 miles off Nantucket. 
0 50 miles off Nantucket. 
0 50 miles off Nantucket. 
bigiaiy 0 50 miles off Nantucket. 
4,450 7 10 miles off Barnegat 
(salvaged.) 
2,008 0 20 miles off Cape May. 
7,300 0 European waters. 
1,613 0 Off Winter Quarter Shoal 


6,659 5$ Foreign waters. 

3,302 13§ 700 miles off Eng. coast. 
Seite 0 Canadian coast. 

6 European waters. 

0 Canadian coast. 

0 Canadian coast. 

0 Off Miquelon Island. 

0 Off Canadian coast. 

6§ Off English coast. 

0 400 milesoff French coast. 


The Submarine War 


Recent Depredations and the Steady Gain in New Construction 


—A German Shipping Intrigue 
[PERIOD ENDED SEPT. 12, 1918] 


OSSES of allied and neutral merchant 
shipping during July were slightly 
heavier than during June, as the 

following figures, in terms of gross ton- 


nage, show: 
British. Allied & Neutral. Total. 
June ....161,062 114,567 278,629 
July ....176,479 136,532 313,011 


Compared with the adjusted losses in 
May, the July shipping casualties showed 
a decrease in British vessels lost of 55,- 
3800 tons and an increase in allied and 
neutral vessels of 3,829. Compared with 
the July figures of 1917 the combined 
British, allied, and neutral losses showed 
a decrease of 262,938 tons. 

The British losses in July exceeded 
the building figures in United Kingdom 
yards by 34,531 gross tons, but during 
the same month a total of 12,220 tons 
was completed for British account, re- 
ducing the deficit to 22,311, as compared 
with the average monthly deficit in the 
first six months of 1918 of nearly 90,000 
tons. 

The production of 340,145 tons of ship- 
ping by American yards brought the 
total amount of new construction in the 





United States to over 2,000,000 tons. A 
statement issued by the Shipping Board 
showed that the deliveries for the month 
had set a new record in America and 
Great Britain. The deliveries comprised 
forty-four steel vessels, including one 
from Japan, totaling 260,645 dead- 
weight tons, and twenty-two wood and 
composite vessels, totaling 78,500 dead- 
weight tons, a grand total of 340,145 
deadweight tons. The greatest previous 
records were 294,036 deadweight tons in 
June, constructed in the United States, 
while the greatest previous record in 
Great Britain was in May, when 295,911 
deadweight tons were produced. 


The August output brought the total 
for the first year of ship construction in 
the United States up to 333 vessels, with 
a total tonnage of 2,190,489. The first 
delivery was on Aug. 30, 1917. The first 
million tons was delivered in May, 1918, 
nine months from the first delivery. 

Among the more important American 
vessels sunk by submarines during the 
month were the following: 

U. S. S. Cubore, 7,300 tons, on Aug. 15. 
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U. S. S. West Bridge, 8,800 tons, on 

Aug. 16. 

U. S. cargo steamship Joseph Cudahy, 

3,302 tons, on Aug. 17. 

S. S. Lake Edon, an army chartered 

cargo transport, on Aug. 21. 

S. S. Onega, on Aug. 30. 

Fifty-eight members of the crews of 
these ships were lost or listed as miss- 
ing. 

TROOP TRANSPORT ATTACKED 


The large troopship Persic, with 2,800 
American soldiers on board, was tor- 
pedoed Sept. 6 about 200 miles off the 
English coast, but all on board, including 
the crew, were saved, and the Persic was 
prevented from sinking by its watertight 
bulkheads and was afterward beached. 
This attack marked a new and more des- 
perate enemy policy in that the Persic 
was a unit of a large convoy, and the 
torpedo was fired despite the presence of 
warships. The sea was smooth, and the 
rescue ef the troops was made by British 
and American destroyers, which imme- 
diately came alongside, so that the men, 
instead of getting into lifeboats, clam- 
bered down ropes to the decks of the war- 
ships. There was no sign of panic among 
the soldiers, most of whom were from 
Chicago and Cleveland, and the whole 
operation of rescue was carried out in 
swift and orderly fashion. Other de- 
stroyers instantly went in pursuit of the 
submarine, and its destruction was unof- 
ficially reported. Several soldiers testi- 
fied to having seen the U-boat lifted out 
of the water by a depth bomb and then 
disappear. 

The Persic was the fourth American 
transport torpedoed with troops on the 
way to the war zone. The other three 
were the Tuscania, the Moldavia, and the 
Oronsa. The Tuscania was sunk in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, off the north coast of Ireland 
with 1,912 officers and men of the Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin Guardsmen, of whom 
204 were lost. There were only 250 on 
board the Oronsa, and all were saved 
with the exception of three of the crew, 
who were drowned when she was torpe- 
doed off the coast of Ireland on April 30, 
1918. The Moldavia was torpedoed while 
carrying 500 troops to France from this 
country, and fifty-five were lost. 

The American troop transport Mount 


Vernon, formerly the German merchant 
steamship Kronprinzessin Cecilie, was 
torpedoed on Sept. 5, off the coast of 
France while on its return trip, and 
thirty-five men of the crew were killed 
by the explosion of the torpedo. The 
ship, however, was safely navigated back 
to a French port. Among those on 
board, unharmed, was United States 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis of 
Illinois. Secretary of War Baker, who 
was on his way to France in the same 
part of the Atlantic, later cabled to Sec- 
retary Daniels: 


I have just visited and viewed the Mount 
Vernon. The high spirited morale of its 
men and the masterful seamanship of its 
Captain [Douglas E. Dismukes] and offi- 
cers made such a stirring story of heroism 
that I wish all the nations might know 
the splendid way in which the huge trans- 
port met and foiled the attempt to destroy 
it at sea. The traditions of your service 
are enriched by the conduct of this oc- 
casion. 

The attacks upon merchant ships off 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States 
and Canada continued until Sept. 3, 
when they suddenly ceased. The princi- 
pal victims were fishing vessels. The 
submarine operations on the Newfound- 
land banks were supplemented by those 
of a captured trawler, the Triumph, 250 
gross tons, which was manned by a crew 
of twenty-one from the U-boat. Nearly 
a score of small fishing craft were de- 
stroyed before the work of both raider 
and U-boat mysteriously ceased. 


DESTRUCTION OF U-BOATS 


The sudden pause in the enemy’s sub- 
marine raid in United States waters was 
partly explained on Sept. 10, when the 
Captain of the American tank steamer, 
Frank H. Buck, reported to the Navy 
Department that on Sept. 3 his vessel 
had sunk a large German submarine far 
out in the Atlantic in a running fight. 
The navy’s summary of the report was 
as follows: 

On Sept. 3, at 8:25 A. M., an enemy 
submarine was sighted on the starboard 
beam at 14,000 yards. The submarine 
opened fire with two 6-inch guns. We 
answered fire with forward gun. We saw 
the shot fall about 400 yards short, and 
immediately swung stern forward to sub- 
marine, using after gun. Our shots were 
very close to the submarine, and the sub- 
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THE SUBMARINE WAR 





CHART OF SINKINGS OF ALLIED AND NEUTRAL SHIPS UP TO THE MIDDLE OF 1918. 
SUBMARINE “ FRIGHTFULNESS ” REACHED ITS CLIMAX IN THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1917 AND HAS STEADILY DECLINED SINCE THEN. 


marine’s shrapnel was bursting very near 
to us, some of the pieces falling upon our 
decks amidships. We changed our course 
frequently, which seemed to upset the 
submarine’s aim and range. As soon as 
the submarine saw our range was equal 
to hers she hauled away from us. Up to 
that time she had been closing in on us. 

Before the submarine could get out of 
range our twenty-eighth shot from the 
after gun apparently hit her stern. The 
twenty-ninth shot hit her just forward of 
the conning tower, near and under the 
waterline. The bow immediately shot up 
into the air very suddenly, then settled 
and went down out of sight, the stern 
making a half turn toward us, and then 
it disappeared. 

Upon the shot striking the submarine 
we saw very closely a terrific explosion 
and black smok- which enveloped the 
submarine. I am positive that we de- 
stroyed her, as she sank almost instantly 
after the shot struck her. 

The engagement lasted twenty-nine min- 
utes. Some of the fragments of the sub- 
marine fell on our deck and were picked 
up. The submarine was about 300 feet 
long, of the early type of German sub- 
marine, with high bow, and had two 
6-inch guns close to the conning tower, 
fore and oft. She fired in salvos, using 
about sxty shots all together. She was 
camouflaged, and flew no flag. 


A statement by Premier Lloyd George 





in the House of Commons that 150 Ger- 
man U-boat Commanders had been dis- 
posed of was substantiated by the pub- 
lication on Sept. 6 of the names of the 
officers referred to. Most of them were 
dead; some were prisoners of war, and 
a few interned in neutral countries 
where they took refuge. Among the Com- 
manders named were: 


Kapitan Lieutenant Schweiger, who, 
while in command of the U-20, torpedoed 
the Lusitania in May, 1915. The U-20 
was lost on the Danish coast in 1916, but 
Schweiger survived and was in command 
of the U-80, which was lost with all hands 
in September, 1917. 

Kapitan Lieutenant Paul Wagenfiihr, 
who sank the steamer Belgian Prince 
July 31, 1917, and drewned forty of the 
crew whom he had ordered to line up on 
the submarine’s deck when the U-boat 
was about to submerge. His submarine, 
the U-44, was sunk with all hands about 
a fortnight later. 

Kapitan Lieutenant Rudolph Schmeider, 
who torpedoed the steamer Arabic in 
August, 1915. 


The statement added that it was sig- 
nificant that the authors of particularly 
atrocious crimes had expiated them 
speedily after their commission. It said 
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that the names of such men were care- 
fully noted by the British Admiralty, and 
that special endeavors were made to 
bring their active careers swiftly to an 
end. 

Several commanders, it was added, had 
escaped retribution by finding refuge in 
shore appointments. Prominent among 
those named as having escaped retribu- 
tion, but whom the British Navy has on 
its list, were, according to the statement: 


Korvetten Kapitan Max Falentiener, who 
was responsible for many sinkings of ves< 
sels, among them the Norwegian steamer 
Magda, the Spanish steamer Pena Cas- 
tillo, the Italian steamer Ancona, and the 
British steamer Persia. 

Kapitan Lieutenant Wilhelm Werner for 
the sinking of hospital ships. 

Korvetten Kapitan Freiherr von Forst- 
ner, who, when in command of the U-28, 
sank the British steamers Falaba and 
Aguila. 


AIRPLANES VERSUS U-BOATS 


The use of airplanes to combat sub- 
marine warfare is described in a dis- 
patch dated July 23 and sent from Brin- 
disi, Italy, by G. Ward Price, correspond- 
ent of The London Times: 


About eight times in the last five months 
the bald statement has appeared in the 
English press that ‘‘ British airplanes 
bombed the Austrian dockyard at Cat- 
taro,’’ and in addition to this there have 
been half a dozen photographic and recon- 
noissance flights as well. Féw people 
who have read these stilted official state- 
ments realize what they mean. 

The air defenses of Cattaro are as for- 
midable as the importance of the base 
there warrants. There is a tremendous 
anti-aircraft fire and, besides that, a 
force of fast Austrian airplanes ready to 
attack our fliers under conditions of great 
advantage to themselves. This flight, in- 
deed, which is one of the most important 
defensive measures against enemy sub- 
marines which we possess, is also among 
the most risky enterprises undertaken 
anywhere by the Royal Air Force. 

Our machines go over the Gulf of Cat- 
taro generally four ata time. They carry 
about three-quarters of a ton of bombs, 
and, not content with dropping these, they 
take some of the best airplane photo- 
graphs I have ever seen, as illustrations 
of their work. ‘When you study these 
pictures, taken in successive raids, you 
realize the effect which our persistent air 
attacks have had upon this nest of Aus- 
trian sea-serpents. In the first photo- 
graph taken, when our machines went 
over to drop bombs for the first time, you 


see about a dozen submarines lying close 

together in their dockyard on the north 

side of the gulf, as snug as can be. The 

Gulf of Cattaro is a long rambling place, 

divided up into several compartments. 

They were well inside it, and they felt so 

safe that they could all lie alongside and 

be friendly. 

When the first bombs began to drop 
about them, they thought better of this 
and decided that it would be wiser to 
separate a little. Accordingly, in the 
photograph of the next couple of raids 
you find them divided up, some on one 
side, some on the other. But even so, 
they were not safe, and the rule was 
made that when the British planes 
came over all the submarines. should 
at once move out into the gulf 
and submerge. So the next picture 
shows them all scuttling off like 
so many water-beetles, with a British 
bomb in full flight through the air toward 
them. And in the later photographs it is 
hard to find any submarines at all. They 
are all under water, hiding. And even if 
the submarines themselves are not hit 
during our raids, as there is good reason 
to hope they may have been, the work- 
shops and stores are hit. 

There were developments of several 
phases of international questions arising 
out of the German submarine campaign, 
the most important being the stand taken 
by the Spanish Government, (which is 
described elsewhere.) To compensate 
Holland for vessels sunk by U-boats Ger- 
many turned over to three Dutch ship- 
ping companies six ships which were in- 
terned in Java ports. The Peruvian Con- 
gress on Sept. 5 approved an arrange- 
ment reached between the Peruvian and 
United States Governments for the use 
of eight German vessels interned at Cal- 
lao. 

The French Government on Aug. 29 
issued a decree under which safe con- 
ducts issued to neutral vessels by an en- 
emy country would not be recognized by 
the Allies. 


WAGNER'S SHIP INTRIGUE 


‘All the vessels of the American Trans- 
atlantic Company and the Foreign 
Transport and Merchantile Corporation 
were seized on Sept. 5 by the Alien 
Property Custodian on the ground that 
both of these enterprises were entirely 
German owned. With the seizure of 
these interests the Government conclud- 
ed an investigation which began three 





years previously, when Richard G. Wag- 
ner, President of the newly formed 
American Transatlantic Company, first 
endeavored to have eleven so-called 
Danish steamships transferred to Amer- 
ican registry, thereby placing them un- 
der the protection of the American flag. 

At that time it was charged that the 
eapital with which Wagner purchased 
the vessels was supplied by Hugo Stin- 
nes, an influential figure in Hamburg 
shipping circles, and the United States 
Government for that reason hesitated to 
register them. Not long afterward, how- 
ever, Wagner convinced the Government 
that there was no German money in the 
enterprise, and the vessels were admitted 
to American registry. For three years 
Wagner continued the deception, conceal- 
ing the real ownership of his corporation 
from the French, British, and American 
Governments. 

Recently, however, further facts were 
produced against him, and the renewal 
of the investigation by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian resulted in a complete 
confession by Wagner, in which he ad- 
mitted that he had sworn falsely and 
that the money with which these com- 
panies were organized and with which 
the ships were purchased had been sup- 
plied by persons of German affiliations, 
and that practically no money belonging 
to American citizens had ever been in- 
vested in the companies. 

This disclosure was significant in view 
of the fact that the seizure of four ves- 
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sels of the Transatlantic Company in 
1915,, the Saginaw by the French, the 
Hocking, the Kankakee, and the Gen- 
essee by the British, led to an effort on 
the part of Ambassador von Bernstorff’s 
staff of propagandists to agitate dissen- 
sion and a break between this Govern- 
ment and England, on the ground that 
the vessels were American owned. 
Under the direction of von Bernstorff 
this agitation actually assumed nation- 
wide proportions, the general conclusion 
at that time being that these ships were 
really American owned. 

The value of the ships of the Amer- 
ican Transatlantic Company and the 
Foreign Transport and Mercantile Cor- 
poration was indicated, according to the 
Alien Property Custodian, by the fact 
that the Hudson Bay Company had of- 
fered to pay $7,500,000 for them, and 
that Wagner had refused to sell for less 
than $8,000,000. When the London Board 
of Trade objected to the payment of 
more than $7,500,000 Wagner refused 
the offer altogether, although it meant 
a profit of approximately $5,000,000, the 
original investment in the ships having 
been about $2,600,000. Again in Febru- 
ary, 1917, the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique had a thirty days’ op- 
tion to purchase the ships for $9,300,000. 

Richard G. Wagner, President of the 
companies, was born in Milwaukee fifty- 
six years ago. His father was a Ger- 
man, who changed his name from Wa- 
genkneckt to Wagner. 


Spain Seizes Ninety German Ships 


Spain, where pro-German influences 
had been particularly strong ever since 
the outbreak of the war, was at last 
roused in August, 1918, to vigorous 
measures as a result of the destruction 
of Spanish ships by German submarines. 
Following a meeting of the Cabinet at 
San Sebastian, the following official 
statement was issued on Aug. 21: 


As a consequence of the submarine cam- 
paign more than 20 per cent. of our mer- 
chant marine has been sunk, more than 
100 Spanish sailors have perished, a con- 
siderable number of sailors have been 
wounded, and numbers have been ship- 
wrecked and abandoned. Ships needed 


exclusively for Spanish use have been 
torpedoed without the slightest pretext, 
serious difficulties resulting to naviga- 
tion. 

The Government has believed that it is 
unable, without failing in its essential 
obligations and without setting aside 
neutrality, to defer the adoption of meas- 
ures necessary to guarantee Spanish mari- 
time traffic and to protect Spanish crews 
and passengers. 

Consequently the Government has de- 
cided to address the Imperial German 
Government and declare that, owing to 
the reduction of tonnage to its extreme 
limit, it will be obliged in the case of 
new sinkings to substitute therefor Ger- 
man vessels interned in Spanish ports. 
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This measure does not imply the confis- 
cation of the ships under definite title. 
It would be only a temporary solution 
until the establishment of peace, when 
Spanish claims also will be liquidated. 

Our Ambassador at Berlin has received 
instructions to bring this decision to the 
notice of the German Government. The 
Spanish Government does not doubt that 
the German Government will appreciate 
the circumstances determining this reso- 
lution and will recognize that Spain, in 
holding to the neutrality she has prac- 
ticed since the beginning of the war, has 
sacrificed many of her rights and legiti- 
mate conveniences when it has been pos- 
sible without affecting the dignity of 
Spain and her national life. 

The decision of the Government to 
assure for itself sufficient tonnage, which 


The Murder of 


is indispensable to its existence, does not 
affect its firm resolve to maintain strict 
neutrality. 


Germany’s reply was an energetic pro- 
test against the taking over of interned 
ships. The Spanish Government was in- 
formed that Germany could not discrim- 
inate in favor of Spain, that the subma- 
rine campaign could not be given up, 
and that it was hoped Spain would re- 
main really neutral. 


After a Cabinet meeting on Aug. 31 
the Spanish Government decided to take 
over all the German steamships, num- 
bering about ninety, which were lying 
in Spanish ports. 


Captain Fryatt 


Official Report by His First Officer 


William Hartwell, who was the First Officer of the British steamer Brussels 
at the time of its capture in 1916, and who is interned in Holland, wrote the follow- 
ing account of the arrest and execution of Captain Fryatt on the second anniversary 
of his death. Captain Fryatt was killed by the Germans for having tried to ram a 
submarine that was attacking his ship. Mr. Hartwell’s report was sent to C. Busk 


of the Great Eastern Railway. 


IR: This being the first opportunity 
since the capture of the Brussels 


in 1916, I will endeavor to give 

you details of the capture and hap- 
penings up to July 27, this being the date 
of Captain Fryatt’s death. I beg to re- 
port that on June 22 the steamship Brus- 
sels left Rotterdam with cargo and pas- 
sengers for Tilbury, stopping at the 
Hook of Holland. She left the Hook 
Quay at 11 P. M. on that day, the 
weather being very fine and clear. All 
saloon and cabin lights were extinguished 
before passing the North Pier Light. 
Directly after passing it, a very bright 
light was shown from the beach, about 
four miles north of the Hook, followed 
by a bright star, such as a rocket would 
throw. After a lapse of ten minutes this 
was repeated. On both occasions Cap- 
tain Fryatt and myself remarked upon 
it, as we had never seen similar lights 
on any previous occasions. After pass- 
ing the Maas Light Vessel, all Board of 
Trade Regulation Lights were darkened. 
Five miles west of the light vessel a 





very small craft, probably a submarine 
not submerged, commenced Morseing the 
letter “S” at intervals. No other lights 
were visible. 

After running for one hour and thirty 
minutes, an extra sharp lookout was 
kept for a steamer that was going in the 
same direction and without lights, the 
port and starboard lights of the Brussels 
being put on for the time being. At 
12:46 craft without lights were seen at 
a point on the starboard bow, traveling 
at a great speed in the opposite direc- 
tion. These proved to be German de- 
stroyers of the latest type, five in all. 
Two came alongside on the starboard 
side, and one on the port side, the other 
two following close behind. During the 
time the destroyers were approaching 
their commanders were shouting orders 
to stop, asking the name of the ship, and 
threatening to fire on us. No firing oc- 
curred, however. As soon as Captain 
Fryatt was assured that the destroyers 
were German, he gave orders for all pas- 
sengers to be ready to take to the boats 
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if necessary, and quietly instructed me 
to destroy all dispatches and official pa- 
pers. His instructions were carried out, 
and as the last bag was destroyed Ger- 
man seamen, armed with pistols and 
bombs, appeared on the starboard alley- 
way. I passed through the saloon to the 
deck and met more German seamen, who 
were driving all the crew they could find 
over the rail on to the destroyers. I was 
ordered over the rail, but refused to go, 
and then met the officer who came on 
board to take charge. He requested me 
to show him to the bridge, which I did. 
He greeted Captain Fryatt, and congrat- 
ulated himself over the great prize. 


ANGRY GERMAN OFFICER 


Satisfied that all was well, the de- 
stroyers left and made for Zeebrugge. 
The course was given for the Schouwen- 
bank light vessel, and the order was 
given for full speed ahead, but no reply 
came from the engine room, as the en- 
gineers had been driven over the side 
with the majority of the crew. This 
greatly excited the German officer, who 
drew his revolver and threatened to 
shoot Captain Fryatt and myself if we 
failed to assist him, and to blow up the 
ship if the orders to the engine room 
were not complied with at once. It was 
some minutes before the German officer 
could be convinced that the engineers 
and most of the crew were on the de- 
stroyers. He then ordered his own men 
to the engine room, and instead of going 
full speed ahead, the engines were put on 
full speed astern. This also angered the 
officer, and matters became very un- 
pleasant on the bridge. I was ordered 
to go to the engine room to inform the 
Germans of their mistake. By this time 
the steam was greatly falling back, ow- 
ing to the stokers being away, and the 
order was given that all on board, ex- 
cept Captain Fryatt and myself, should 
maintain steam till the ship arrived at 
Zeebrugge. On reaching the Schouwen- 
bank light vessel the German flag was 
hoisted, and directly after the Flushing 
mail boat for Tilbury passed quite close. 

Captain Fryatt was assured that soon 
after her arrival at Tilbury the capture 
of the Brussels would be reported. The 
Brussels was met and escorted by sev- 


eral airplanes to Zeebrugge, where the 
destroyers were already moored. On ar- 
rival at Zeebrugge the Brussels was 
moored alongside the Mole. The engi- 
neers and crew all returned. The crew 
were sent to their quarters and kept 
under armed guard. The officers and 
engineers were placed under a guard in 
the smokeroom, and Captain the same 
in his room. The Belgian refugees 
were closely searched, and landed at 
Zeebrugge. After a stay of about five 
hours the Brussels left and proceeded tv 
Bruges under her own steam. 


For some reason Captain Fryatt was 
kept in his cabin, and I was sent to the 
bridge, not to assist or officiate in any 
way, but simply to stand under guard 
and to be questioned at intervals by the 
Germans if they could get the right an- 
swers. During the passage from Zee- 
brugge to Bruges both sides of the canal 
were thronged in places, and both the 
soldiers and the marine Landsturm were 
greatly excited. On reaching Bruges the 
crew were taken off and sent to a wait- 
ing shed. Only Captain Fryatt and my- 
self, with many German officers, re- 
mained on board. After we had been 
questioned at lunch Captain Fryatt and 
I were photographed, and we then joined 
the crew in the shed, being afterward 
taken to a building in the town. All of 
us, including stewardesses and twenty- 
five Russians, were packed in, and there 
was scarcely standing room. 


PACKED IN CATTLE TRUCKS 


After some hours, following a request 
to the prison commandant, the steward- 
esses were allowed separate quarters in 
the top of the building. Otherwise they 
were treated in the same way as male 
prisoners until they were separated to 
go to a different camp. At 3 A. M., on 
June 25, orders came for all to be ready 
for the train to Germany, the steward- 
esses joining us at the station. At 5 
A. M. we all left, closely packed, in cat- 
tle trucks, and on arrival at Ghent we 
were escorted to very dirty and un- 
healthful quarters underground. At 5 A. 
M. on the following day we left Ghent 
for Germany, via Cologne, where the 
stewardesses and Russians were separat- 
ed to go to other camps. After being ex- 
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hibited at Berlin, as at Hanover and 
other stations, the rest went to Ruhleben, 
where they arrived at 5 P. M., June 28. 
Two days later Captain Fryatt and I re- 
ceived orders to the effect that we were 
to be prepared to leave the camp at 8 
P. M. for Bruges on ship’s business. 

We arrived at Bruges at 7 A. M., on 
July 2, after visiting Ostend by mistake 
on the part of the escort. We reported 
to the port commandant at 9 A. M., and 
were taken from him to the town prison 
and put in cells. From then onward we 
were treated as criminals. We were oc- 
casionally visited by German officials 
and questioned as to the submarine and 
other subjects, on which Captain Fryatt 
made a clear and open statement to the 
Germans, with nothing. condemning to 
himself. From the time of being placed 
in the prison at Bruges to July 15 I saw 
Captain Fryatt and spoke to him on 
several occasions, after which I never 
spoke to him until one hour before he 
was shot. 

I will endeaver to make you under- 
stand the so-called tribunal or trial. On 
July 24 Captain Fryatt and myself were 
questioned and cross-questioned in the 
prison, and, so far as I could learn, Cap- 
tain Fryatt never added to or departed 
from his opening statement. It was then 
that we were first informed of the tri- 
bunal that was to follow. On July 26 
we were told to be ready for the tri- 
bunal, which was to take place at Bruges 
Town Hall on the 27th at 11 A. M. On 
July 27 at 9 A. M. the door of the cell 
was opened, and an escort was waiting. 
To my surprise, four of the crew were 
in the waiting cell. Each man was es- 
corted to the Town Hall, Captain Fryatt 
and I being the last to go, and placed 
under a strong guard until the trial be- 
gan, 

At 12 noon Captain Fryatt was called 
into his place before the so-called bench, 
and repeated his previous statement. I 
followed and answered questions that ap- 
peared to be ridiculous, not appearing 
either to defend or condemn Captain 
Fryatt. At the same time an officer in 
uniform appeared, and, approaching 





Captain Fryatt and myself, informed 
us in broken English that he was for 
the defense. The Naval Commandant of 
the port conducted the trial, and also 
acted as interpreter. At 4 P. M. the 
Naval Commandant informed us that all 
was over so far, and that the decision 
rested with the naval officers, who had 
retired to another room, and the verdict 
would be made known after we had re- 
turned to our cells. The officer for the 
defense then spoke again, and said he 
would do his utmost to save Captain 
Fryatt. 


CONDEMNED TO BE. SHOT 


After being again placed in the cells, 
the chief warder of the prison came to 
me at 5:30 P. M. and told me I was to 
go and stop with Captain Fryatt, as that 
was his last night. I then met Captain 
Fryatt, who was very much distressed, 
not so much because of the verdict, but 
of the unfair and cowardly manner in 
which everything was done. He told me 
himself that he was to be shot on the 
next morning, and after having a talk 
for about an hour—it was then 6:30 
P. M.—the prison official took his watch 
from his pocket and said that in a short 
time the escort would be there, and Cap- 
tain Fryatt would be shot at 7 P. M. The 
last twenty-five minutes I spent with 
him were appalling. At 6:55 P. M. 
I wished him “ good-bye,” and promised 
I would deliver his last messages, which 
were many, and returned to my cell. 


Punctually at 7 P. M., a very short dis- 
tance from the prison walls, a band com- 
menced to play, and poor Fryatt was no 
more. Late the same evening an official 
came to my cell and described to me, in 
the best way he could, how Fryatt died. 
He was shot by sixteen rifles, the bullets 
of which penetrated through his heart, 
carrying with them the clothes he was 
wearing through the body and out at the 
back. 


Sir, I was and am still proud of Cap- 
tain Fryatt’s manly conduct right up to 
the last; and I may add that there was 
not a German present at the trial who 
could face him. 
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War Surgery 


What Medical Science and the United States Army 
Hospitals Are Doing for Wounded Soldiers 


the Overseas Service of the Medi- 
cal Department of the United 
States Army, who has 22,000 
medical officers under him, estimates 
that, with 4,000,000 men in France, we 
shall need in this country 200,000 hos- 
pital beds. This includes all necessary 
service, not only debarkation and gen- 
eral hospitals, which will take care of 
those returned from abroad, but em- 
barkation and base hospitals, where 
those who become ill while in training 
or before sailing are given medical at- 
tention. There are forty-two base hos- 
pitals in operation at the camps, besides 
the large one established in New York 
City by Columbia University, a pioneer 
in its field, which has trained many at- 
tendants and handled some of the early 
cases of wounded brought from France. 
But as a rule it is not considered ad- 
visable to send returning sick and 
wounded to base hospitals. The effect 
on newly drafted or enlisted men would 
be deleterious. The most economical 
plan would be to have one big ,eneral 
hospital with accommodations for, say, 
160,000, but the objection to such a plan 
outweighs its advantages. The depress- 
ing psychological effect of such an enor- 
mous group of disabled men would re- 
tard individual recovery. Besides, the 
distribution of general hospitals 
throughout the country provides oppor- 
tunity for the soldier to be returned 
close to his home, so that he may re- 
ceive the cheerful stimulation of visits 
from his friends and relatives. 


When plans already formulated have 
been carried out, our hospital facilities 
will be ample, and each general hospital 
will be fitted for the extended treatment 
of every known kind of disability. 

Americans wounded in battle are first 
cared for at the base hospitals in France. 
Only those who will not be sufficiently 
recovered within six months to return to 
the front are sent back to the United 
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States. These are estimated at 15 per 
cent. of the total wounded. The men to 
be returned are classified in France ac- 
cording to wounds, sickness, and disabil- 
ity. They are tagged with this classifi- 
cation, so as to expedite upon their ar- 
rival their distribution to the different 
general hospitals. 

Two debarkation hospitals are in read- 
iness in New York, one on Ellis Island 
and the other on Staten Island, and the 
Greenhut store, Eighteenth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, is being equipped, giving 
a total bed capacity of 5,651. Four other 
debarkation hospitals, three in New York 
City and one at Long Beach, are being 
put in readiness. They will practically 
double existing facilities. 

When a patient arrives from overseas, 
his name, the extent of his injuries, and 
his condition are promptly communicated 
to his immediate relatives. As soon as 
he is able to make the journey, he is sent 
to a general hospital for special treat- 
ment. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS 


There are twenty-seven general hos- 
pitals in this country. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Normal Maximum 
Capacity. Capacity. 


Hot Springs, Ags 6c ceca 266 286 
Fort Bayard, New Mexico. .1,283 1,283 
eg | 1,197 1,233 
‘Takoma. Park, Di Cicicicccs 1,560 2,010 
Williamsbridge, N. Y....... 977 1,045 
Fort McHenry, Md......... 966 1,066 
Colonia, N. J., (Rahway)... 539 539 
Fort Porter, (Buffalo)...... 212 212 
Fort Ontario, (Oswego)..... 233 471 
Fort McPherson, (Atlanta) .1,200 1,900 
Roland Park, Mad. ...ccccicc 102 102 
CHIMUIGs Ne Manddtdwssvedcc 566 712 
Baneweed, Ni Jes vcccdcscese 865 865 
Cane MAG) Na Piviscccvedcdcs 700 700 
SIRO ING Cidveivecccdecs 448 588 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga......... 1,100 1,700 
Corpus Christi, Texas...... 255 314 
New Haven, Conn.......... 200 220 
Markleton, Penn. .......... 160 160 
MRSC IOs ING Wise ic ce cc nud 250 250 
I eacaiwis ccdweces canoes 288 288 


Waynesville, N. C....ccccce 316 391 
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Normal Maximum 
Capacity. Capacity. 


PO ONY ES okdeinstueae 1,000 1,000 
Whipple Barracks, Ariz..... 155 - 207 
PI cote Tce ma kin eee 1,000 1,000 
SO ee 284 284 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa.....1,159 1,159 
Hoboken, N.. Josc<0sss00000 663 763 


At many of these hospitals extensive 
improvements are being made, and some 
are of entirely new construction. At the 
Walter Reed Hospital, at Tacoma Park, 
D. C., where special provisions are made 
for amputation work, additional hospital 
buildings are being erected at an estimat- 
ed cost of $733,400. At Denver, Col.; Otis- 
ville, N. Y., and Azalea, in the heart of 
the North Carolina Mountains, there will 
be quarters for 2,650 tubercular patients, 
constructed at a cost to the Government 
in round numbers of $3,000,000. At Nor- 
folk, Va., at the Norfolk Quartermaster 
Terminal, the Government has spent over 
$200,000 to build a new 120-bed hospital. 
Additional accommodations for 150 
nurses have been provided at Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. The Lakewood and Flor- 
ence in the Pines Hotels at Lakewood, 
N. J., have been leased for hospital pur- 
poses at an annual rental of $58,600. 
The capacity of the General Hospital at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., has been increased 
by the erection of two-story convalescent 
barracks. 

During the six months ended June 1, 
1918, the Government spent $25,173,477 
on new buildings and improvements for 
army hospitals of all kinds. In August 
the general hospitals were ready to re- 
ceive 17,447 patients, and it was esti- 
mated that the construction then under 
way would give an additional 7,027 beds, 
providing for a total of 24,474 sick and 
wounded men by the end of 1918. These 
figures should be augmented by beds for 
185 patients in the Mary Imogene Bas- 
sett Hospital at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
which has been offered to and accepted 
by the Government. Here special atten- 
tion will be given nervous conditions 
among aviators. This hospital will have 
at its command the resources of the Path- 
ological Laboratory of Cooperstown. 

The War Department announced on 
Sept. 9 that the Grand Central Palace in 
New York City had been leased for use 
as a surgical reconstruction hospital for 
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the period of the war and three months 
after, at an annual rental of $395,000 and 
maintenance. It will be remodeled to ac- 
commodate 3,000 patients, and is expect- 
ed to be ready for occupancy by Dec. 1. 

Modern medicine and surgery have 
made the present war the least destruc- 
tive to human life, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, of any in the history 
of the world. That is what the most emi- 
nent physicians and surgeons assert. 
This statement, considered in conjunction 
with the length of allied casualty lists, at 
first seems incredible, but it must be 
borne in mind that in other wars we 
reckoned the number engaged in thou- 
sands, while in this one the figures run 
well up in millions, and aside from actual 
soldiers, in no other conflict have there 
been within the firing line so many peo- 
ple who were not fighting, but erecting 
hospitals, barracks, and officers’ quar- 
ters, treating and nursing wounded, engi- 
neering the construction of railroads, 
storehouses, bridges, and all the means 
by which a modern army is provisioned, 
cared for, and transported. 

In the civil war 7 per cent. of the sol- 
diers perished yearly. Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson is authority for the state- 
ment that the annual death rate in the 
allied armies is 3 per cent., while an of- 
ficial survey made for Congress places 
the French mortality for 1917 as low as 
1.875 per cent. Again, during the civil 
war from 20 to 50 per cent. of those in- 
jured in battle never recovered; but now 
from 70 to 80 per cent. of the wounded 
are returned to the front within forty 
days. Of the men who live six hours 
after being injured 90 per cent. recover, 
and 95 per cent. of those who reach the 
casualty clearing houses are saved. 


Five-sixths of the deaths in the civil 
war resulted from what are now known 
as preventable diseases. The medical 
catastrophes of the Spanish-American 
war are still fresh in the recollection of 
this generation. The havoc which ty- 
phoid and other diseases of intestinal 
origin wrought among the troops who 
were never engaged in battle is a mem- 
ory filled with shame. Those diseases 
were preventable then as now, but medi- 
cal science had not progressed as it has 
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Modern methods 


in the present day. 
of inoculation and _ sanitation have 
triumphed over disease and modern sur- 
geons have accomplished results almost 
beyond belief. 


INOCULATION AGAINST DISEASE 


Typhoid has been practically abolished 
by inoculation. In the civil war there 
were 79,462 cases of typhoid, and 29,336 
deaths. In the Boer war there were 58,- 
000 cases, and 8,000 deaths. In the 
Spanish-American war, when our army 
numbered 107,973, there were 20,738 
cases of typhoid, and 1,580 deaths. In 
the United States Army, from Sept. 17 
of last year to Jan. 18 (one month longer 
than the duration of the war with 
Spain) there were 742,626 men in vari- 
ous camps and cantonments, and only 
119 cases of typhoid. Inoculation is 
now compulsory. 

Cholera is under control by disinfect- 
ing drinking water and vaccinating 
against it. Dysentery is being held 
down to a low rate by water sterilization 
and latrine sanitation. Preventive meas- 
ures have robbed spinal meningitis—at 
one time one of the most baffling and 
cruel of plagues—of its terrors. Epi- 
demic meningitis, which in earlier wars 
was dreaded under the name of “ spotted 
fever,” is now successfully treated by 
means of a curative serum. “ Trench 
fever,” a sickness which rarely kills, but 
which is the most prolific source of dis- 
ability with which our armies have to 
contend, has not been done away with, 
but at least its source—the body louse— 
has been determined, and the question 
now becomes one of prevention and sani- 
tation. 

The most frightful scourges of former 
wars have been tetanus (lockjaw) and 
gaseous gangrene. Soil highly fertilized 
with animal excrement, like that of 
France, contains in large numbers the 
spores of tetanus and gaseous gangrene 
bacilli. From the earth they gain access 
to the clothing of men. When particles of 
cloth or dirt, as frequently happens, are 
carried into wounds by bullets or shell 
fragments, tetanus or gaseous gangrene, 
or both, frequently develop. To Dr. C. 
G. Bull of the Rockefeller Institute be- 
longs the discovery of the antitoxin for 
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the gas bacillus. Recent experiments 
have proved that a single serum injec- 
tion may be made carrying the antitoxins 
for both tetanus and gaseous gangrene. 
As soon as possible after a wounded man 
is picked up he is inoculated, and both of 
these diseases are now practically under 
control. 


CARREL-DAKIN TREATMENT 


The greatest addition to the modern 
knowledge of antisepsis came through the 
discoveries of Dr. Dakin in experiment- 
ing with chlorine preparations. It re- 
mained for Dr. Alexis Carrel to develop 
a way to use the solution compounded 
by Dr. Dakin. He worked with Dr. 
Dakin, and they experimented with 200 
antiseptics before the hypochlorite solu- 
tion was perfected. Dr. Carrel then in- 
vented a method of application which 
made it practical. His work was done in 
New York, at the Experimental Hospital, 
built for studying the diseases of the 
war and treatment of the wounded, and 
located just below the Rockefeller In- 
stitute on Sixty-fourth Street and the 
East River. 

Dr. Carrel’s invention is a unique 
mode of wound irrigation. It consists of 
a system of little rubber tubes, pierced 
here and there for the liquid to flow out. 
The wound is cleansed, the tubes are laid 
in and fed from a glass container which 
hangs above the bed. The flow is reg- 
ulated by stopcocks, Of the wounded 
treated at Compiégne by this method, 99 
per cent. were healed by first inten- 
tion. Whereas formerly amputations fre- 
quently resulted in painful stumps, and 
the healing process consumed from six 
to eighteen months, now, when treated 
with the Dakin solution they heal quickly, 
and artificial legs can almost always be 
fitted within from four to six weeks after 
the treatment is first given. 

The latest method of treating wounds 
includes the excision of all contaminated 
tissue, muscle, and even bone. This is 
on the theory that it is better and more 
economical to do the thing well at first 
than to risk a spreading of the infection 
and a second amputation. The use of the 
knife as a vital factor in cleansing 
wounds was the discovery of Dr. Pierre 
Duval of the French Army. Every bit 
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of infected or suspected tissue is re- 
moved. When the wound may be de- 
clared “ mechanically clean ” it is usually 
closed. That is a matter of surgical 
technique. Under this treatment many 
severe wounds heal in two weeks. This 
means an enormous saving in man power, 
bandages, nursing, and surgical atten- 
tion. 

In connection with this treatment the 
transfusion of blood taken from slightly 
wounded but healthy men, who are will- 
ing to make the sacrifice, is freely used. 
It has been discovered that blood for 
transfusion can be kept for several 
weeks without deteriorating. Every cas- 
ualty clearing station now endeavors to 
have in its icebox in readiness for emer- 
gencies about thirty pints of blood. 


CREATING NEW FACES 


To another French surgeon, Dr. de Vil- 
leon, is due the discovery of a method 
of operating on the lungs for the suc- 
cessful removal of foreign matter. To 
expedite the examination of the wounded, 
the American Army Medical Department 
has developed a mobile X-ray outfit 
which may be taken to the front line 
trenches. A very important phase of 
surgery is the restoration of faces of 
persons supposed to be permanently dis- 
figured. To reach the desired effect a 
photograph of the man, taken before his 
injury, is studied by a skillful French 
sculptor who has given three years to 
this work. He makes a careful model of 
the face in plaster, which is used by the 
surgeon as a guide. By transplanting 
bits of cartilage and bone from the man’s 
ribs or legs, holding them in place by 
paraffin or the plastic material used by 
dentists, and then bringing over them 
portions of skin lifted from the fore- 
head or cheek or neck—skin which is left 
with some natural attachment to aid its 
nutrition—a new face is actually built 
up, and one which is not only agreeable 
in appearance, but which resembles the 
man’s former likeness. This work is be- 
ing done in England, where twelve sur- 
geons are working in collaboration with 
the sculptor. A reconstruction clinic has 
been established in New York. 

In this war, as in no other in history, 
careful consideration has been given to 











the future of individuals who have been 
crippled in battle. For years in this 
country more men have annually been 
totally or partially disabled by industrial 
accidents than have been incapacitated 
by the war in Europe. These injured 
men left to fend for themselves have, in 
many cases, lost their grip on their self- 
respect, taken to drink, and, slowly de- 
teriorating, have become either a menace 
to life and property or wardsof theState. 
Comparatively little of a constructive 
nature has been done to aid them. There 
has been no scientific concerted effort in 
their behalf, and, paradoxically enough, 
it has remained for war, that great de- 
structive power, to arouse intelligent 
employers from their apathy toward this 
enormous economic waste. The applica- 
tion of methods of reclamation to the in- 
jured in battle will be bound to have its 
reaction for good toward those disabled 
in industrial life. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Already our associates in the war have 
made great strides in the right direction. 
The reclamation of the crippled is a mat- 
ter not of sentiment, but of sound com- 
mon sense. It is better business to train 
a man to be self-supporting than to pro- 
vide for his maintenance in an institution 
at the public expense. The benefit to the 
race is, in proportion, even greater than 
that to the individual. Men unfit for 
further military service may yet be of 
great use to the nation in industrial 
fields. 

Belgium, whose man-power depletion 
has been the most severe, was the first 
nation to use her men over again. It 
has been a profitable venture. Not only 
has the large Belgian re-educational cen- 
tre of Port Villez been self-supporting, 
but it has repaid to the Belgian Govern- 
ment its first cost. The men receive not 
only 43 centimes a day, the regular pay 
of the Belgian soldier, but also 5 to 20 
centimes an hour, according to the na- 
ture of their work, and, in addition, sur- 
plus profits are funded for the men. 
Forty-three trades are taught at Port 
Villez. A large part of the output is 
material, equipment, and tools made for 
the Belgian Army. 

After the war, in all European nations, 
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the problem of the rehabilitation of the 
disabled will be an important, perhaps 
a determining, factor in their economic 
future. Germany recognizes this. It is 
stated that Germany uses back of the 
lines 85 to 90 per cent. of her disabled, 
and the remaining 10 to 15 per cent. are 
entirely self-supporting. The German 
pelicy is “to make every man self-sup- 
porting no matter how little of him there 
may be left.” France has made provision 
for the vocational training of her 
wounded soldiers, but complete action 
has been retarded because of the diffi- 
culties of her position. England is 
teaching those blinded in battle massage, 
telephone operating, boot repairing, mat 
making, basket weaving, joinery, poultry 
farming, and market gardening. Scot- 
land has a National Neurasthenic Hos- 
pital for men suffering from shell shock. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Canada has taken most constructive 
action in this important matter. One of 
her hospitals best equipped for voca- 
tional training consists of the buildings 
and grounds—800 acres—of the old On- 
tario Reformatory at Guelph. Here there 
is a woolen mill, machine, broom, tailor, 
shoe and woodworking shops, and a lime 
kiln. A herd of eighty cows furnishes the 
means for the men to learn dairying. 
The nearby Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege teaches them scientific farming. 
Canada’s Military Orthopaedic Hospital 
at North Toronto has a factory where 
crippled men learn to make artificial 
limbs. The Newmarket Convalescent 
Hospital specializes in mental diseases 
and their cure through healthful occupa- 
tion. Whitby Convalescent Hospital has 
a vocational training building. This work 
is also done at the Military Hospital at 
Manitoba and the Red Cross Hospital at 
Calgary. At Calgary also the Institute 
of Technology has a special training 
course in the various crafts, and the 
University of Saskatchewan provides 
free education in farm work, while the 
Department of Agriculture at Saskatche- 
wan is in constant touch with farmers 
who will take returned men for practical 
training. 

A magazine with the avowed purpose 
of interesting the public in the recon- 
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struction of disabled soldiers and sailors 
is edited in the office of Surgeon Gen- 
eral William C. Gorgas. Colonel Roose- 
velt and Charles M. Schwab were con- 
tributors to the August number. Both 
urged .the necessity of viewing the matter 
from the sane standpoint that a man’s 
real worth is measured by his brains and 
not by his possession of a full comple- 
ment of legs and arms. Mr. Schwab 
makes the striking statement that “ it is 
the duty of the business men of America 
to take these men at their intrinsic value; 
to employ them, not from a sense of duty, 
but because a trained man who has been 
taught to think is a valuable asset.” 

From the moment the disabled Amer- 
ican soldier comes out from under the in- 
fluence of the anaesthetic he is constant- 
ly reminded that his future is whatever 
he is willing to make it. A corps of 
“cheer up” men, themselves cripples of 
various kinds, has been organized at 
the base hospitals in France, on hospital 
transports, and in the reconstruction 
wards in the United States. Through 
their efforts, example, and precept the 
injured man is from the first stimulated 
to use his brains in his own behalf. The 
education of his family and relatives is 
an important factor. They must discard 
maudlin pity for real helpfulness. They 
must make the soldier feel that his 
family, friends, and community expect 
him to prove himself a real hero by con- 
tinuing to play a man’s part in life, no 
matter how great his handicap. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


The vocational training of injured and 
crippled men has three aspects. First, 
the teaching of light and easy crafts, 
which may be followed at the bedside or 
even in bed. The psychological effect of 
this training is its most valuable result. 
It is not difficult to imagine the mental 
condition of a man who, once able- 
bodied, useful, and active, is now facing 
life as a semi-invalid—one who will al- 
ways have to be careful—or who must 
return to the world minus a leg or an 
arm. Perhaps he can no longer expect 
to take up the work which he performed 
before he gave his health in the service 
of his country. Unless something is done 
to rouse him from morbid introspection, 
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from despair, his recovery will be great- 
ly retarded, or he may die. In case of a 
lingering convalescence, without hope or 
a real interest in life, he faces the dan- 
ger of a deteriorating manhood, an in- 
ertia which refuses to be shaken off, a 
growing willingness to permit himself to 
be provided for by his friends or by the 
State. This might happen to men of the 
highest calibre under adverse conditions; 
indeed, the more sensitively tuned the 
nervous system, the more refined and 
imaginative the individual, the greater 
the danger. 

Here the teacher of bedside vocational 
training steps in and prescribes an easy 
task, which is interesting. Many clever 
men have devoted the spare hours of 
convalescence to solving a foolish but 
intricate picture puzzle. The vocational 
training supplements the interest pro- 
vided by the picture puzzle with some- 
thing which is really useful. Under its 
guidance disheartened men take on a 
new lease of life. They grow eager, 
alert, and hopeful. 

As their recovery proceeds, the men 
who are able to move about come under 
the influence of the curative workshop. 
Here they are taught to use the ordinary 
tools of the carpenter and machinist, or 
perhaps given some light work out of 
doors. A man with stiff fingers, who 
looks askance at spring dumbbells and 
other like apparatus, will cheerfully 
spend the morning grasping a big 
duster, cleaning up. An invalid with a 
stiff ankle is offered, for instance, fret 
work, where his foot drives the fret saw 
almost subconse’ously while his hands 
guide the work and his mind is busy 
with his task. Without knowing it, he 
is exercising the necessary muscles 
quite as well as he would on a less ab- 
sorbing pedal massage or stationary 
bicycle. All the shops have their special 
parts in the work. Whatever the men 
are given to do is designed not only to 
amuse and interest them, but to exer- 
cise the limbs and muscles looking to- 
ward the restorati-n of health, always 
keeping in view as much as possible the 
third step—training for their ultimate 
work in the world. For, unless they are 
fit to go back to the tasks which they 
performed before they entered the serv- 


ice, they must be given new vocations. 
The endeavor is to suit a man’s training 
to his personal inclinations as well as 
to the nature and extent of his dis- 
ability. 

Canadian figures show that 20 per 
cent. of the men returned unfit for mili- 
tary service require vocational training. 
Of these one-half must be equipped for 
an entirely new kind of work. 

The report to Congress estimates that 
for each 1,000,000 men sent overseas 
100,000 will be returned unfit, and of 
these 10,000 will require partial and 
10,000 complete vocational training. Of 
516 cases treated in four hospitals, 134 
men were able to return to full military 
duty, 210 are fit for limited service, and 
172 are eligible for discharge. In the 
last group twelve are helpless or institu- 
tional cases, 121 are able to return to 
their former occupations, and 39 must 
have complete vocational training. 


WONDERFUL ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


To aid the appearance and efficiency 
of the crippled, many new and valuable 
types of artificial arms and legs have 
been invented. An artificial leg adopted 
by the Government is the invention of 
Major David Silver, Medical Corps, 
U. S. A. It is said that a cripple, after 
he has become accustomed to it, may 
learn to walk with almost natural move- 
ments. No crutch or support is neces- 
sary. The foot movement is simuiated 
by a jointed instep. The invention has 
been tried successfully by a soldier who 
had lost both legs. When it is properly 
clad and booted it is difficult for a casual 
observer to detect its artificiality. 

The Red Cross Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men at 311 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, maintains a training 
school and acts as a clearing house for 
men who have been taught. The in- 
stitute has a room fully equipped with 
facilities for enabling the cripple to make 
his own limbs. Here plaster casts of 
stumps are taken and finished limbs are 
adjusted. Here, too, are displayed not 
only artificial feet and legs, but arms 
and hands almost perfect in their imita- 
tion of nature. But the latter are for 
dress only. At: work an armless man 
uses the devices which will best aid him 
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to fulfill his task. His working arms 
are fitted not with hands, but with tools, 
chucks and hooks, which may be inter- 
changeably adjusted—whatever will most 
adequately take the place of the hand 
which he has lost. 

Already cripples have been placed in 
good positions. The Kohler & Campbell 
Company, the Empire Art Metal Com- 
pany, the Automatic Company, the Eagle 
Peneil Company, Untermeyer & Robbins, 
the Ford Company, and the Fox Film 
Company are among the large institu- 
tions employing reclaimed men. 

Pennsylvania is the pioneer State, as 
such, in enabling injured soldiers to get 
on their feet again. The Bureau of 
Employment of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry main- 
tains card files, which, compiled from a 
Statewide questionnaire to employers of 
all kinds of labor, contain a list of 
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42,111 jobs open to crippled soldiers 
and sailors. Many of them are skilled 
tasks which may be performed by men 
who have lost one or both legs or an 
arm. 


THOUSANDS OF NURSES 


By the end of the Summer of 1918 
15,000 women had enlisted in the Amer- 
ican Army as nurses and been inducted 
into active service. By the end of the 
year 28,000 of them will have been mus- 
tered in, 20,000 will have been assigned 
to foreign service, and 8,000 will be on 
duty with the army in the making, which 
still remains at home. When the United 
States became a part of the conflict the 
army nursing corps numbered only 372 
women. On the anniversary of that oc- 
casion it was 8,500 strong, with a call 
for 5,000 more by June and 20,000 more 
by the end of the year. 


A Miracle of the New as 
By Harold Begbie 


[By arrangement with The London Chronicle] 


HE operating room is full of light. 

It is spacious and uncrowded. The 

smell of drugs is not oppressive. A 
little group of quiet people are gathered 
in the centre. I notice two nurses stand- 
ing perfectly still. Just beyond these 
women are three or four men, masked 
and gloved. I am introduced to Major 
Gillies, who bows to me and then turns 
to his patient. 

The patient is sitting upon the operat- 
ing table. He is naked to the waist, and 
the whole of his flesh is painted a red- 
dish yellow with iodine. It is only by an 
effort that I can bring myself to look at 
his face. What I see I dare not describe. 
I hear one of the greatest surgeons in 
England whisper to a doctor at my side, 
“Did you ever see an anaesthetic more 
perfectly administered?” They are rap- 
tured by the perfection of the patient’s 
repose. I can see that the patient is a 
man and I can see that once upon a time 
this man had a face; but I am thinking 
not of the anaesthetist, not even of the 
damnable wickedness of war; only how 


long I shall be able to stand looking at 
this dreadful creature who is still a man. 

Major Gillies is about to operate. The 
patient’s position is not quite suitable. 
He puts a yellow gloved hand on the pa- 
tient’s yellow shoulder and touches him. 
The effect upon me is like a shock. 
What was something like a man, seems 
of a sudden to be a figure stuffed with 
straw. The figure flops to one side, 
soulless, boneless. 

“You understand what we are going 
to do?” 

I shake my head. 

Major Gillies points with his knife to 
the man’s chest. There, faintly marked 
on the reddish-yellow flesh, as it were 
with thin pencil strokes, is the shape of 
a face. “ These spots here are the eyes; 
this is where the nose will be, and here 
you see the mouth we shall give him.” 
Good God, it searches me to the bone! 
That penciled face on the man’s chest, 
like a mask; and above that penciled 
face on the chest, the old blasted and 
shattered face that a few days ago had 
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the beauty and freshness of youth; why 
do surgeons speak of these things as a 
landscape gardener of his plans? 

Some one whispers to me: “ You see 
those little swellings on the shoulder? 
Those are bits of bones which have been 
taken from the man’s ribs and placed 
there to form the cartilage of the nose. 
What is going to happen is this: the 
whole face on the chest, when everything 
is ready, will be lifted up and placed over 
the disfigured face; the nose will be built 
up with the cartilage taken from the ribs 
—it will be lined with the real living 
skin; the tissue, fed naturally by blood, 
will grow in its new place like a graft; 
and then all scars will be removed. The 
man’s face will be as natural and real a 
face as any in the world.” 


Very well, let me see how long I can 
stand it. But how hot it is now, how 
suffocating! * * * 


There is silence now. The knife gets to 
work. The miracle has actually begun. 
I glance at the nurses; they are like 
statues. I watch the dresser at his work. 
How simply, how easily he follows the 
surgeon’s knife! I am looking below the 
skin, seeing behind the beautiful cover- 
ing of man’s wonderful but awful body. 
I begin to feel * * * How hot it is! 
My mouth is dry. Yes, it is wonderful, 
most wonderful, this science of surgery. 
A miracle; but I can’t stand it. Let me 
get out. What a disturbance I should 
make dropping down in my surplice. Have 
I the strength to walk across the room? 
Yes, if I go now. Now, now; as quietly 


as I can. * * * Outside the theatre, I 
am shown photographs. He who shows 
them to me, a lawyer who has volun- 
teered to serve as registrar, is enthu- 
siastic in a depreciating manner. “ Oh, 
yes,” he keeps saying, “we are getting 
on, getting on; science isn’t doing so 
badly; look at this photograph—not so 
bad, is it? No, not so bad; oh, yes, we 
are getting on—getting on.” 

It is easier, with my surplice off, smok- 
ing a cigarette by an open window, thus 
to follow the wonders of surgery. What 
photographs these are! Mr. Derwent 
Wood, the most imaginative of our Eng- 
lish sculptors, in the early days of the 
war made masks for disfigured soldiers, 
so wonderful that across a room they 
looked natural. But now surgery is its 
own sculptor. A revolution has come. A 
new face is grafted on, and grows there, 
and becomes a real face—not a mask 
that hides horror. I am shown photo- 
graphs so repulsive that they could not 
be published. A splash of lead in the 
centre of a boy’s face turns it to a carica- 
ture so inconceivably laughable that you 
gasp and shudder. But these are photo- 
graphs of men when they enter the 
Queen’s Hospital at Sidcup. Look at the 
last photographs of them before they go 
back again to the trenches. They are as 
handsome and smiling as any youth in the 
world. These new faces are as real as 
your face, veritable faces, unscarred, lov- 
able, beautiful. And in many cases only 
six months separate the one photograph 
from the other. “ Oh, yes, we are getting 
on—not so bad, not so bad.” 
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Keeping Our Men Fit Physically 
and Morally 


By EDWARD FRANK ALLEN 


[Author of ‘‘ Keeping Our Fighters Fit ’’] 


HE twin Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities—one for the War 
Department and one for the Navy 
Department—were appointed by 
Secretary Baker and Secretary Daniels 
early in the war. In the Summer of 
1916, when our troops were encamped on 
the Mexican border, Secretary Baker 
sent Raymond B. Fosdick as a special 
agent of the War Department to study 
the problem of the soldiers’ environment. 
Conditions in the towns near which the 
camps were situated were far from satis- 
factory. There was no provision for 
any sort of legitimate amusement or re- 
laxation, nothing to compete with the lure 
of red-light districts and saloons. Many 
men who under normal conditions would 
avoid the evils of prostitution and alco- 
hol fall victims in such circumstances. 

When Mr. Fosdick made his report to 
the Secretary of War it became evident 
that to normalize the conditions obtain- 
ing in and around the camps where fight- 
ing men were stationed would be to sup- 

ly competitive forces for combating 
these evils and their usual attendant re- 
sult, venereal disease. 

The War Department Commission on 
Training Camp Activities was appointed 
at the beginning of our war with Ger- 
many. Shortly afterward a similar com- 
mission was appointed by the Navy De- 
partment, and Mr. Fosdick was made 
Chairman of both. It was the first time 
in history that a Government had looked 
beyond the machinery of fighting to the 
personal and moral welfare of the fight- 
ers. Linked together under the super- 
vision of the commissions are such or- 
ganizations as the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Jewish 
Welfare Board, all of which minister to 
the social and religious needs of the men 
in camp; the American Library Associa- 
tion, which maintains and directs the 


camp libraries, and the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
which provides for the soldier and sailor 
when away from camp. Under the di- 
rect management of the commissions are 
the military athletics, camp singing, the 
Liberty Theatres, and the Division of 
Law Enforcement, with which are con- 
nected sections on social hygiene for both 
men and women outside the camps. 


RESULTS ACHIEVED 


Their work has in less than 2 year 
and a half shown remarkable results. 
In the army and navy the venereal dis- 
ease rate has been reduced 50 per cent., 
and our country holds the enviable rec- 
ord of having the cleanest set of fighting 
men in the world. The co-operation of 
the whole country has been enlisted in 
the campaign to keep it so, and as a re- 
sult of the activities of the commissions 
much social good has been accomplished. 
Eighty-two cities have abolished their 
red-light districts; a number of States 
are establishing reformatories for the 
rehabilitation of prostitutes and delin- 
quent women and girls; many cities are 
providing detention houses and venereal 
disease hospitals where the hardened of- 
fender, the beginner, and the young girl 
may receive attention and provision may 
be made toward their rehabilitation. 
Laws and administrative machinery for 
dealing with prostitution and the liquor 
traffic have in a large number of States 
and cities been remodeled in accordance 
with the War Department’s program. 
There has, in fact, been a nation-wide 
awakening to the importance of the 
matter. 

“Cheerful environment” is provided 
by giving the men such a combination of 
recreation and physical exercise as will 
modify the abnormality of military camp 
life. Prominent in the recreational field 
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are the club facilities of the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, and the Jewish 
Welfare Board. Their buildings furnish 
a social background to camp life, a gath- 
ering place for the men off duty, where 
wholesome amusement and relaxation go 
hand in hand. Freedom from restraint 
characterizes these clubs. There is 
usually a player-piano or two and a pho- 
nograph, and when the buildings are 
crowded it is not unusual for all of them 
to be in use at once. Men are always 
found writing letters at the desks, for 
one of the aims of these organizations is 
to keep the home fires burning. In the 
chimney corner men congregate to read 
and smoke, and on the floor of the larger 
room that is a part of some of the 
houses there is apt to be a basket ball 
game in progress. 

Every night in the week there is an 
interesting event in one or more of the 
buildings. One night there will be a 
movie show, and the next there may be 
a boxing exhibition or an amateur vaude- 
ville. Religious services are held from 
the same platform. And, what is more 
to the point, no meetings are held by any 
of the organizations to which all the 
troops in camp are not invited. Indeed, 
the admission of such organizations to 
the army camps and naval training sta- 
tions was on the express condition that 
their activities must not be limited to 
any particular constituency. Denomina- 
tional and racial lines are disregarded, 
and a broad spirit of co-operation pre- 
vails. 

In these buildings, especially the Y. M. 
C. A., is carried on the educational work 
of the missions. Some alien soldiers 
cannot understand English, and the all- 
inclusive draft has gathered in a small 
percentage of illiterates. Classes in ele- 
mentary English have been formed for 
their instruction, and, further than this, 
there are courses in languages, especially 
French, mathematics, history, and other 
higher branches of learning, many of 
which serve practical purposes in vari- 
ous lines of military activity. It is esti- 
mated that at this time [Sept., 1918] over 
100,000 men are enrolled in these educa- 
tional classes, the majority being stu- 
dents of French. 


THE HOSTESS HOUSES 


In a similar classification with that of 
the clubs are the hostess houses, which 
are maintained by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. They provide a 
place wherein the fighting men may meet 
their womenfolk who visit them in camp. 
They solve the problem of the woman who 
arrives at a cantonment tired, hungry, 
and bewildered, and with no definite idea 
of how to find the man she has come to 
see; for, besides a very comfortable and 
attractive sitting room, there are rest 
rooms, a cafeteria, and secretaries who 
can locate the desired person in the short- 
est possible time. So homelike is the at- 
mosphere of these houses that their use 
has widened far beyond the original 
sphere for which they were intended. 
Their popularity has become a byword, 
and even the old line officers who at first 
objected to their having a place in camp 
are now among their most enthusiastic 
supporters. 

Athletics occupies an important place 
in the program of the Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities. Most of the 
camp athletic directors appointed by the 
commissions have been made officers, with 
the rank of Captain, and their work is 
directed solely toward the task of mak- 
ing better soldiers, the recreational side 
being merely a valuable by-product. The 
big idea behind military athletics as di- 
rected by Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, the 
member of the Wa1 Department Com- 
mission, and Walter Camp, the member 
of the Navy Department in charge of 
this work, is that it is absolutely essen- 


_tnal in making a fighting man. 


BOXING AND BASEBALL 


Take, for instance, the matter of box- 
ing as practiced in the army. Experience 
has shown that as preliminary instruc- 
tion in bayonet fighting it is invaluable, 
for almost every thrust of the bayonet 
has its counterpart in the manly art. 
“ Bayonet fighting is boxing with a gun 
in your hands,” the soldiers are told, and 
for the best preparation for hand-to-hand 
combat the foremost American expo- 
nents of boxing have been engaged as in- 
structors in the camps. Boxing, more- 
over, trains men to be alert and to dis- 

















regard punishment; it makes determined, 
aggressive fighters. Other sports as 
well have a distinct military training 
value, while participation in recreative 
activities of an athletic nature counter- 
acts the inevitable monotony of the 
professional training work and develops 
a group spirit and solidarity in the 
various units. Besides, it was recently 
characterized by one of the leading au- 
thorities on mental and nervous diseases 
as one of the most important factors in 
preventing the occurrence of the condi- 
tion known as “ shell shock.” 

Sports today are being promoted on a 
scale that is unparalleled in history. In 
one of the Western cantonments there 
are not infrequently sixteen baseball 
games going on at the same time in one 
big field. A football game between 
teams representing two camps brought 
in gate receipts of $40,000. At another 
camp there are twenty-six football grid- 
irons, with a seating capacity of 18,000. 
Games of soccer have frequently occurred 
in which 400 players have participated, 
with from eight to ten balls in use. Two 
thousand men run cross-country races at 
one time. These are but a few indica- 
tions of how our men are being made fit 
for fighting—and after. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


There are thirty-six library buildings 
in the various army camps and naval 
training stations of this country that pro- 
vide reading matter for the soldiers and 
sailors. This branch of the commissions’ 
work is handled by the American Library 
Association under the direction of Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
and has already attained to a high de- 
gree of usefulness. The buildings are of 
wood, about a hundred feet long and 
forty feet wide, and, having been designed 
by a library architect, they are well 
adapted to their purpose. There is a 
librarian in charge of each, and one or 
more assistants. 

The majority of books circulated are 
fiction, but there is an unusually high 
percentage of demands for technical 
books of all kinds, owing to the fact that 
men have been called to unaccustomed 
tasks and are reading up on a vast 
variety of subjects. They are also read- 
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ing books of information about the war 
and the countries at war. The following 
subjects were represented in the circula- 
tion of one day at Camp Meade, Md.: 
French history, mechanics, topography 
and strategy in war, self-propelled ve- 
hicles, hand grenades, field intrench- 
ments, bridges, chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, geology, hydraulics, electric- 
ity, mediaeval history, civil engineering, 
geography, American history, surveying, 
materials of construction, general his- 
tory, masonry and concrete. 


Not only do the libraries operate in 
the training camps, but their service ex- 
tends also to many smaller posts and to 
innumerable warships, patrol vessels, and 
transports. Books are shipped overseas 
in specially designed cases and dis- 
tributed by Chaplains, Red Cross work- 
ers, and others. Some even find their 
way into the trenches. The whole service 
is devoid of “ red tape ” and is planned to 
meet the widest possible requirements. 


THEATRES FOR SOLDIERS 


On the well-substantiated theory that 
contentment makes for efficiency, the 
plan of the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities for a string of Liberty 
Theatres in the army camps was built. 
In each of thirty camps today there is 
a fully equipped theatre with seating 
capacity of from 1,200 to 3,000, con- 
structed on the most modern lines as 
regards utility and safety. Plays that 
have been successfully tried out on 
Broadway are presented by capable casts, 
so that the soldiers may see the same 
shows as their friends in civil life. The 
admission prices are 10, 25, and 50 cents, 
but soldiers who are fortunate enough 
to have been presented with a “ Smileage 
Book ”—which are sold to the public for 
sending to their soldier friends—pay 
their way in with coupons. 


The Liberty Theatres are also used for 
the more pretentious motion-picture 
shows, athletic exhibitions, lectures, 
amateur performances, and regimental 
“ sings.” 

Singing is being developed in our army 
and navy as never before in the history 
of any nation. As a definite part of camp 
drill—for so it is regarded by the War 
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and Navy Departments—it has a dis- 
tinct military value. A well-known offi- 
cer said that theoretically music is a 
gratuity, a luxury, but that practically 
it has proved itself to be a necessity. 
These sentiments are typical among mili- 
tary men, and consequently singing in 
the army and navy is making tremendous 
progress. Besides promoting morale and 
esprit de corps, it has a marked pl.ysical 
effect that has been proved again and 
again when it has been introduced on 
the march. General Wood recently said, 
“There isn’t anything in the world, even 
letters from home, that will raise a sol- 
dier’s spirits like a good, catchy march- 
ing tune.” Another officer expressed it 
thus: 


It is monotony that kills the men off. 
A man gets tired of drill, tired of doing 
the same thing in barracks, even tired 
of getting shot at. We need company 
leaders to teach the men new songs; we 
need instructors to show the men how to 
get up their own minstrel shows and 
dramatic entertainments. Everything that 
can be devised by way of wholesome 
amusement toward breaking up the 
monotony is a direct help in making better 
soldiers and in keeping the standards 
high. 


The commissions have placed a song 
leader in every army camp and naval 
training station, and aboard many battle- 
ships as well. Their work has shown re- 
markable results, and its influence is 
being felt in France today. 


The well-being of the soldier and sailor 
on leave is being provided for by the 
War Camp Community Service, the or- 
ganization promoted by the American 
Playground and Recreation Association, 
into whose hands this phase of the work 
was placed by the commissions. There 
are at this writing over 200 cities and 
towns which have clubs for the use of the 
fighting men under the direction of the 
War Camp Community Service, and 
many thousands of volunteer workers 
have given the movement a nation-wide 
impetus. 

It has proved a very satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of social conditions 
arising from the proximity of camps to 
cities and from the shore leave of thou- 
sands of sailors. These men are assured 
of sleeping accommodations and food at 
the lowest possible cost, club facilities 
without cost, and in many cases the per- 
sonal hospitality of private families. 
They are protected against extortion by 
merchants and others, they are given 
facilities for sightseeing and attending 
entertainments, and, best of all, they are 
made to feel at home in the community. 

It must not be forgotten that the work 
of the Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities was conceived as an efficiency 
measure. Its purpose is to make better 
fighters and better men, and the results 
thus far attained have more than justi- 
fied its creation. 


American Indians in the War 


The total Indian population of the 
United States is only 335,998. Of these 
just about half are citizens, 50,000 still 
wear skins and blankets, while only 30 
per cent. read and write English. There 
are less than 33,000 male Indians of mili- 
tary age. Yet there are over 6,000 In- 
dians in the United States Army, 85 per 
cent. of them volunteers, and several 
hundred more in the navy, every one a 
full citizen. Fourteen tribes are repre- 
sented in the service, and when young 
enough the chiefs themselves have en- 
listed. In rank our Indian soldiers scale 
down from Major to private, and almost 


every branch has lured some Indians. 
One Indian helps run a flock of balloons, 
and there are many in the Aviation 
Corps. Some have become proficient in 
wireless telegraphy, and there are others 
scattered through various technical di- 
visions of the army. Wherever Indian 
soldiers are found they are reported as 
earnest, efficient, silently observant, and 
equal to the best. Above all, they are 
anxious to fight. On the first three 
Liberty Loans the Indians of the 
United States subscribed more than 
$13,000,000—between $30 and $40 per 
capita. 
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German Peace Talk After the Retreat 





Political Leaders of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
Change Their Tone in War-Aims Speeches 


The allied victories in France provoked a fresh peace offensive among the Cen- 
tral Powers; during August and September the German and Austrian authorities 
made various statements suggestive of peace overtures. The German Emperor and 
his chief lieutenants no longer spoke of “a peace with victory”; on the contrary, 
they declared that the nation was in danger, and that the struggle was being con- 
ducted as a war of defense. The chief utterances on this subject are here placed on 


record. 


By KAISER WILHELM 
[Message Sent Sept. 5, 1918, to the Munici- 
pality of Munich] 

HE German people understand the 

difficulty of the present decisive 

battles against an enemy filled 

with hatred, jealousy, and the will 

to destruction, but has unanimously de- 

cided to devote all its strength to defend 

against its enemies’ assaults its sacred 

soil and its kultur, which it had won in 
peaceful work. 


By FIELD MARSHAL VON 
HINDENBURG 
[Manifesto Issued Sept. 6, 1918] 

We are engaged in a severe battle with 
our enemies. If numerical superiority 
alone were to guarantee victory, then 
Germany would long since have lain 
crushed on the ground. The enemy 
knows, however, that Germany and her 
allies are not to be vanquished by arms 
alone. 


[Von Hindenburg then refers to leaflets 
dropped on the German lines, of which he 
says 10,000 are gathered up daily. Some of 
the leaflets, according to von Hindenburg, 
read: ‘‘ Your fight is hopeless. America 
will cook your goose. Your submarines are 
of no use. We construct more ships than 
you sink. Your trade is destroyed and we 
shall cut off your raw materials after the 
war; then Germany’s industries must fam- 
ish. You shall never see your colonies 
again.’’ He continues:] 


What are the facts? In the east we 
have forced peace, and in the west we 
also are strong enough to do so despite 
the Americans. But we must be strong 
and united. * * * Why does the en- 
emy incite colored people against the 
German soldiers? Because he wants to 
annihilate us. 





The enemy knows what strength re- 
sides in our State and Empire and en- 
deavors to open wounds in the German 
body politic with leaflets and rumors. He 
endeavors to sow dissension and distrust 
among the Federal States. We seized on 
Lake Constance many thousands of leaf- 
lets which were being sent to Bavaria to 
stir up feeling against the North Ger- 
mans. There have always been traitors 
to the Fatherland, witting and unwitting. 
They mostly dwell in neutral countries in 
order not to be obliged to share our 
battles and deprivations or be executed 
as traitors. * * * Beon your guard, 
German Army. 


By THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 
{Authorized Interview Published Sept. 4, 
1918, in the Budapest Az Est] 

If Germany had wanted war, we 
should not have chosen this moment. No 
moment could have been more unfavora- 
ble for Germany. How will the end 
come? Through the enemy perceiving 
that they are not equal to the winning 
of their colossal stake, and that they 
cannot win as much as they are bound 
to lose. 

The enemy attacks and the withdrawal 
on our front at several places are often 
wrongly interpreted in some circles. 
Some of our people are too accustomed 
to a continuous advance, and when a 
battle occurs wherein the enemy attacks 
and we have to defend ourselves, the 
situation is not always correctly under- 
stood. In judging the situation, both 
military and political, we must never for- 
get one thing—that we are waging a 
war of defense. The war is one of anni- 
hilation only for the enemy, not for us. 
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We want to annihilate none of our ene- 
mies. We mean, however, to hold our 
own. 

Regarding the American forces in 
France, I’ve found that the majority 
don’t know what they are fighting for, 
but we feel, of course, the effect of the 
entry of the Americans. They have sent 
over very much material and are now 
sending very much human material. We 
speak openly of victory. The word vic- 
tory must not be understood to mean 
that we want to annihilate the enemy, 
but only that we mean to hold our own 
and not let ourselves be vanquished. 
The moment England entered the war 
that was clear to me and I always em- 
phasized it. 

It was clear that England would take 
advantage of the opportunity. Belgium, 
after all, was only a pretext. England 
intervened because German - competition 
was unbearable. We are fighting for 
our existence. I repeat, our aim there- 
fore can only be to safeguard ourselves. 

The enemy assault doubtless will con- 
tinue for some time, but our enemies 
must themselves see that they will not 
be able to attain their aim. Our troops 
are fighting splendidly and I attribute 
to their courage that such colossal su- 
periority in strength does not crush us. 

The French fight brilliantly and are 
bleeding to death. They do not hesitate 
at any sacrifice. With the English, the 
individual man is very good and tena- 
cious, but the leadership is deficient. 
Among the Americans I’ve found that 
the majority do not know what they are 
fighting for. I asked an American pris- 
oner what they were fighting for and he 
answered, “For Alsace,” and to the 
question, “ Where is Alsace?” he re- 
plied, “ It’s a big lake.” 


By CHANCELLOR VON HERTLING 
[Address to Prussian Upper House, Sept. 5, 
on Reform and the Franchise] 

The Government considers that its 
task is to bring to fulfillment the royal 
pledge expressed in the July message. 
As all the sons of the Fatherland are 
defending the Fatherland, there is now 
no question of social discrimination at 
the next election. 

The object is one which I undertook 
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to achieve when I accepted office and 
upon which I intend to stand or fall, but 
it is no question of Ministerial respon- 
sibility in the ordinary political sense. 
My honest conviction is that with this 
serious question the protection and the 
preservation of the crown and the dy- 
nasty are at stake, 

Therefore, endeavor to find a road 
that leads to an understanding. The 
Government sees no possibility of ap- 
proving the bill in the form in which it 
came from the lower house. 

I fully appreciate the scruples re- 
garding the introduction of general, 
equal suffrage, but at the present time 
these scruples must give way to greater 
tasks, namely, the protection of the 
most precious treasures of our political 
life—the dynasty and the crown. The 
Government will exercise no pressure on 
you. 


By BARON BURIAN 


Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
{Address to German Newspaper Men at 
Vienna, Sept. 10, 1918] 

Isn’t it a crime against humanity even 
to think of completely pulling down a 
structure which has become historical— 
and which certainly here and there needs 
improvement, but is only in need of im- 
provement—in order to found a paradise 
in future on its ruins? The defect in 
this, however, is that in accordance with 
the destructive methods of our enemies 
it can only be created with a much too 
great sacrifice. 

Count the past hecatombs of this war. 
Think of those to come and ask whether 
striving to attain war aims at such a 
price is justifiable—war aims in which 
the principle of justice is put foremost— 
without investigating whether an under- 
standing could not be reached by a fair 
application of that principle. 

It is unthinkable that even the most 
confident hopes of final victory could 
permit the enemy in the long run to 
avoid considering whether the most ter- 
rific exertions and sacrifices can longer 
be justified in order to carry through 
principles which are not the enemy’s 
monopoly or to regulate the affairs of 
other peoples who can manage them 
quite as well themselves. 
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I believe that careful and sincere in- 
vestigation would bring many on the 
other side to realize that they often are 
fighting for imaginary things. It may 
be an ungrateful task to want to commu- 
nicate one’s own perceptions of things 
to the enemy. 

The enemy group can, if it wishes, 
convince itself that in all questions of 
humanity and justice and of future in- 
ternational relations it will encounter on 
the part of our group no opposition and 
will be in line with our existing progres- 
sive aspirations. But at the same time 
it will meet our determination to continue 
steadfastly to stand up for our good 
right. 

Our adversaries need only provide an 
opportunity in a calm exchange of views 
—some sort of direct informative discus- 
sions is thinkable which would be far 
from being peace negotiations—of dis- 
cussing and weighing everything which 
today separates the belligerent parties, 
and no further fighting will, perhaps, 
be needed to bring them closer together. 

But I would not delude you with base- 
less prospects of peace at a moment 
when the war fever still is shaking the 
world. I must, however, talk to you of 
peace because we all honestly want it and 
because we are certain there is an ever- 
growing number of like-minded persons 
in all enemy countries. 

We desire to contribute to the best of 
our ability to a mutual understanding 
and help to pave a way for conciliation. 
But, so long as necessary, we shall hold 
out in a loyal and resolute joint defense. 

I am certain that this war must cost 
this tormented earth a terrible amount 
of bloodshed and an immeasurable de- 
struction of precious possessions before 
the end can be reached by the military 
overthrow of the enemy, if, indeed, this 
at all is possible. 

We are oppressed by the same cares, 
but we are not downhearted. You can 
convince yourself here that we, just as 
in Germany, with head erect and without 
fear or arrogance, are waging a defen- 
sive war, rejecting all responsibility for 
the prolongation thereof, which was crim- 
inally and quite uselessly forced upon 
us by the enemy. 

No party can be sure of the issue until 


the end of a war, but it is not to be 
expected that either party should re- 
nounce the possibility of a military vic- 
tory. 
By COUNT CZERNIN 
Former Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary 
[Statement at Vienna Sept. 10, 1918] 

We must not again try to stray from 
peace by understanding, or otherwise the 
war will continue until friend and foe 
alike have perished. The opposition to 
disarmament is the greatest test of all 
obstacles to peace. Therefore, I regard 
this opposition as a serious mistake. 

I must admit that the league of na- 
tions is envisaged by Entente statesmen 
and intends to secure Entente predomi- 
nance and therefore is inacceptable to 
us. But I deny that no single form could 
be found that would impose equal rights 
and duties upon all States. 

From the banks of the Danube this 
call ought to go forth to the world: 
“ Wake up, wake up from the bad dreams 
of blood and force, for a new and better 
future must be shaped. War as a polit- 
ical means must be combated.” The 
day will come when millions in all coun- 
tries will repeat this call. 


By COUNT VITZHUN VON 
ECKSTAEDT | 
Foreign Minister of Saxony 

{Address at Dresden Sept. 10, 1918] 

The more we speak of peace the fur- 
ther away it is. The enemy’s means of 
success have plunged him into a kind of 
warlike folly which makes conciliation 
impossible. * * * We must, there- 
fore, hold out. We can trust the army 
and the high command, but popular con- 
fidence is tottering. Why? Because 
Germany, having no enemy in the 
Fatherland, becomes too oblivious of the 
risks incidental to war. We must deal 
more energetically with enemy agents in 
our midst. Put forth all our strength 
into the war and forget our differences. 
Then we may win. 


By Dr. W. S. SOLF 
German Colonial Secretary 
{Address Before German Society of Berlin 
Aug. 21, 1918] 
The Chancellor declared last month in 
the Reichstag to all who wished to hear 
that we do not intend to retain Belgium 
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in any form whatsoever. Belgium shall 
arise again after the war as an inde- 
pendent State, vassal to no one. Nothing 
stands in the way of the restoration of 
Belgium but the enemy’s will to war. 

How small a part regard for Belgium 
plays in the plans of the Entente is most 
clearly shown by an extract from the 
American press, which England’s Min- 
ister of Propaganda, Lord Northcliffe, 
printed with enthusiastic approval in one 
of his papers. THE NEW YORK TIMES 
wrote: 

Germany’s assurance that she does not 

intend to retain Belgium is neither of in- 


terest nor value. The Allies will drive the 
Germans out of Belgium and France. 


Referring to this Lord Northcliffe says 
in The Evening News of July 16: 

We rejoice to hear such a clear, re- 
sounding voice from America. That is 
the way to speak. Germany must be de- 
stroyed in the sense of THE New York 
TIMES, We mean destroyed by bloody and 
absolutely irreparable defeats on the bat- 
tlefield, so that nothing remains of Ger- 
many but the bones of her dead soldiers 
in France and Belgium. There is no other 
way. 

Thus speak the protectors who for the 

sake of Belgium have drawn their swords. 

I dare say that the safeguarding of 

our colonial future is not only the aim 
of our Government and certain groups 
of individuals, but it has become an aim 
of the German people. A lively con- 
sciousness now extends far into the 
workers’ circles that the retention of our 
colonies is a vital question for the honor 
of Germany as a great power. Our 
colonial war aims are second to no other 
in national importance. The growing 
realization of German workers as to Ger- 
many’s position is especially gratifying 
in view of the plans of our enemies, 
which have been clearly revealed during 
the last few days. 


REPLIES TO MR. BALFOUR 


Mr. Balfour formally announced Great 
Britain’s claim for the annexation of our 
colonies and did not hesitate to advance 
on moral grounds this claim for annexa- 
tion. He not only concerns himself as 
to our colonial methods, but goes into 
high politics with all sails set. Mr. Bal- 
four, in his speech, announced the British 
creed, which amounts to representing 


Britain’s right to world domination as 
something self-evident, and morally an- 
nihilating Germany’s claim to be a great 
power. 

Mr. Balfour asserts that intellectual 
Germany is dominated by the mailed fist 
doctrine. Here there are Chauvinistic 
jingoes, people who worship the eternal 
yesterday, and anxiously and without un- 
derstanding await the approach of a new 
era. Before the war these people formed 
a small group without political influence 
on the Government, which constantly 
combated them. During the war their 
number, indeed, has increased, not be- 
cause the struggle for German su- 
premacy in the world had taken deeper 
root, but because their ranks were 
swelled by numerous sober and solicitous 
patriots. 

Among these are many who before 
the war held high ideals about an under- 
standing of peoples, good-will, and fair 
play in international relations, but whose 
political creed broke down under the ex- 
periences of the war. 

Where does the blame lie? Nowhere 
but in the spirit which animates our 
enemies—that spirit which is a dishonor 
and has turned to scorn the grand ideal 
of a league of nations by a simultaneous 
demand for a commercial war against 
Germany. 

If I believed that the spirit which 
at present seems to prevail in England, 
which speaks clearly in Mr. Balfour’s 
speech, and which was manifested 
against us in the Pemberton-Billing 
case—if I had to believe that this spirit 
would always have the upper hand in 
England, then I also would advocate 
that the war should be fought to the 
death. 

I am, however, firmly convinced that, 
before the end of the war comes, an in- 
tellectual revulsion must and will su- 
pervene against this knockout spirit. 
Otherwise the realization of a league of 
nations remains a Utopian war aim. 


DEFENDS BREST PEACE 


Mr. Balfour’s second charge is directed 


against our Eastern policy. To this I re- 


ply that the Brest-Litovsk peace came 
about by agreement between the Russian 
and German Governments; that the 
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frontier peoples of Russia, after centu- 
ries of oppression, should be permitted 
to live their own national life, for which 
object they had been striving. This 
agreement on the fate of the border peo- 
ples is a fact of world importance which 
never can be erased from history. 

Not about the aim, but about the 
ways and means leading to conferring 
their own national life upon these peo- 
ples, did the Russian and German con- 
ceptions differ. Our conception was and 
is that the path to freedom shall not 
lead through anarchy to wholesale mur- 
der. Between the first bursting of the 
bonds and full capability for self- 
determination of the border peoples 
there lies a natural transitory period. 
Until the regulation forces should co- 
operate in the various countries, Ger- 
many felt called upon to protect these 
communities in their own, as well as in 
the general, interest, as indeed she has 
been called upon to do by both national 
majorities and minorities. 

The Brest-Litovsk peace is a frame- 
work, and the picture which is to appear 
within is only sketched in rough lines. 

England forfeited the right to act as 
moral champion of the Russian border 
States in their unparalleled time of suf- 
fering. During the war they repeatedly 
appealed to England for help. It was 
always denied them. 


ASSAILS CZECH RECOGNITION 


The recognition of the Czechoslovaks— 
those landless robber bands—as an allied 
power is the logical keystone of the 
singular structure of Anglo- Russian 
friendship. 

The economic distress in the territories 
occupied by us is undoubtedly great, but 
it is cynicism when England laments this, 
because her hunger blockade is directed 
against the occupied territories just as it 
is directed against us, against neutrals, 
and against the whole world. * * #* 

The time must come when between 
peoples and peoples something like an 
impulse of confidence shall germinate; 
when oppressed human nature shall re- 
volt against false doctrines, hated and 
threatening to suffocate the innermost 
human affinities. Mr. Balfour feared 
such a reaction, and this is precisely why 





he directed accusations not solely against 
the German Government, but against 
the German people itself. * * * Our 
enemies do not want peace by negotia- 
tion. 

There are today groups and men who 
can be regarded as centres of the Euro- 
pean conscience. In these centres there 
stirs something like recognition of the 
fact that the way into the open can only 
be found if the war-waging nations 
awaken to the knowledge of their 
common tasks. * * * The victorious 
march of the common aims is certain. 
Mr. Balfour can postpone that victory, 
but he cannot prevent it. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL 
British Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
[Summary of a Reply to Dr. Solf, Issued 

Aug. 23, 1918] 

Lord Robert said that the British Gov- 
ernment had been collecting and soon 
would publish evidence of Germany’s 
brutality and callousness in governing 
her colonies, after which the world would 
agree that the colonies could not be re- 
stored to Germany. 


Lord Robert said that Dr. Solf’s utter- 
ances were a very remarkable “ essay in 
psychology,” which seemed to indicate 
that sections of German opinion were be- 
ginning to realize that the attitude taken 
by the Pan Germans must be disastrous 
to the future of Germany. He added, 
however, that it was not his view that 
the Pan Germans were done for, as in 
the last resort they would always domi- 
nate Germany. 


The speaker referred to Dr. Solf’s 
statement about Belgium, saying that it 
appeared to represent an advance toward 
decency, but it was not clear. He chal- 
lenged Dr. Solf to say whether he meant 
that Germany was prepared to give up 
Belgium and to restore the damage done. 
“Let him say this in plain language so 
that the whole world will understand,” 
he added. 

The Under Secretary asserted that 
only a few weeks ago Dr. von Kiihlmann 
(former Minister of Foreign Affairs) 
was ousted because he said Germany 
could not have things all her own way, 
and declared that the German Chancel- 
lor (Count von Hertling) also had been 
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made to explain away a phrase he ut- 
tered about the restoration of Belgium. 

Referring to the Brest-Litovsk treaty, 
Lord Robert said that any one who had 
seen the way the so-called independent 
States were created would see that it 
had been done so that they would have as 
little independence as possible. 

“When Foreign Secretary Balfour re- 
cently said that the German colonies 
could not be restored, he was speaking 
only what the conscience of mankind 
would have him say.” Lord Robert con- 
tinued: “Premier Lloyd George said 
months ago that the question of the 
colonies would be settled at the Peace 
Conference, but Mr. Balfour’s more re- 
cent statement ruled out the possibility 
that they would be restored.” 


| 


Turning to Dr. Solf’s mention of a 
league of nations, the speaker said: 

“ Devoted as some of us are to the con- 
ception of a league of nations, we see 
no hope of the success of any such scheme 
unless preceded by victory, until it is 
acknowledged by Germany that her whole 
military system is criminal.” 

He said that only last April the Ger- 
mans, in the flush of victory, were talk- 
ing of a continent from Flanders to 
Egypt, and saying that the only peace 
possible was a German peace. 

The Under Secretary asserted that as 
far as the Allies were concerned they 
had made up their minds that the only 
way to obtain peace was on the field of 
battle, and they were determined to 
carry on the war to victory. 


Germany's War Aims in March, 1918 


An Instructive Symposium 


A German publishing house, Montanus, at Siegen, published a book in March, 
1918, containing contributions from nineteen German Deputies—representing all 
parties except the Minority Socialists—on German war aims. The symposium very 
clearly revealed the feeling of an overwhelming majority of Germans on the subject 
of peace terms at the time when the great offensive campaign of 1918 was launched 
in France. The following extracts were made by The London Times: 


ERR WILHELM BLOS, Social- 
H ist Member of the Reichstag, 
writes: “ The fundamental con- 

dition for us all is that Ger- 

many shall remain the conqueror in the 
world war, or, at any rate, shall not be 
defeated.” Herr Eduard David, the So- 
cialist leader, contributes a violent de- 
nunciation of French Socialism, in which 
he declares that Jaurés was murdered 
because he possessed evidence of French 
responsibility for the war, and that 
the German Socialists only did their 
duty in defending their assaulted coun- 
try. David talks a good deal about 
democracy, but he admits that the Ger- 
man Socialists “agreed to the peace in 
the East,” although “it contains the dan- 
ger of future wars.” On the other hand, 
they advocate “ the self-determination of 
the peoples,” first, because it is “ prac- 
ticable,” secondly, because it is “ ethi- 
cal,” but finally, because it is “the only 


guarantee that the peace will be respect- 
ed in Russia.” Here is the calculation: 


However things may shape in Russia, 
the populations will remain the final 
Court of Appeal. Thereby we achieve 
for all time the dissolution of the coalition 
against us. 


Take next the views of the so-called 
“Liberals” and of the Centre Party. 
Herr Miiller, the well-known Radical 
Deputy for Meiningen, writes: 


After the exclusion of Russia, we must 
not state any but general points of view; 
our special demands for’ Belgium, 
France, and the Colonies we must hold 
back for the present. We want no con- 
quests for their own sake; we want them 
only as permanent security against future 
assaults and ‘‘ encirclements,’’ and we 
need elbow room for our work—not upon a 
paper, but upon a real foundation. For 
treaties are today hardly worth the paper 
they are written on, (sic.) From these 
two aims everything also will follow—the 
‘“‘ freedom of the seas,’’ the assurance of 
our greatest possible independence of for- 
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eign imports, and much else. Our new 
neighbor States in the East must give us 
settlement land for the increase of our 
national strength. 


The well-known Centre Party leader in 
the Reichstag, Herr Pfeiffer, says that 
the war was never anything but an 
economic duel between Germany and 
England: 


It was a duel, criminally provoked by 
England, who thought that she was still 
the stronger, but was already compelled 
to fear that the existence and the con- 
tinuation of this strength was being dis- 
puted. * * * One can understand the 
idea of revenge in the case of France and 
also in the case of Italy, but anybody who 
looks into the eyes of the English poli- 
ticians, cold as ice and hard as steel, 
knows that for them there was no ques- 
tion of real sentiment or ideal patriotism, 
but that for them only naked business in- 
terests turned the scales. 


For Herr Pfeiffer the result of the 
war must be a “greater Germany ”— 
with economic and territorial guarantees, 
“freedom of the seas,” and all the rest 
of it. Count Spee, Centre Party Deputy 
in the Prussian Diet, wants merely a 
German world, finally healed by German 
kultur. What a blessing it is, he ob- 
serves, that German statesmen are not 
compelled to declare their war aims pub- 
licly, “like Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau,” who have thus “to expose them- 
selves to the coarsest abuse of their 
enemies.” 


Herr Schlee, a National Liberal mem- 

ber of the Reichstag, says: 

I cannot see why we should bear the 
tremendous cost of this war, which was 
forced upon us. Like Herr Helfferich, I 
consider it obvious that our enemies, who 
caused this war, must also bear its cost— 
in so far as they can in any way be got 
at. The fact that they have not at present 
the necessary money is a matter of in- 
difference. They can owe us the money 
or most of it, pay the interest on the 
debt, and pay off the debt little by 
little. * * #* 

I consider it inadvisable to talk at pres- 
ent about the amount of the war indem- 
nity to be paid to us, and about the extent 
and the character of the securities which 
we require. ‘There will be time enough to 
talk about that after the war, and then 
we shall also have to see to it that the 
countries which we take away from our 
enemies shall be unable to do us any 
harm in future. For reasons both of law 
and morality I consider it evident that 
the German people must be better off 


after the war than it was before. During 

the whole period of its existence the Ger- 

man people has fertilized the whole world 

with its ideas, and for centuries (sic) it 

has lived in peace with its neighbors. 

Several of the Deputies are much con- 
cerned about their duty to God. For 
example, Count Wilhelm Hoensbroech, a 
member of the Upper House of the Prus- 
sian Diet, sees Islam in revolt against its 
“oppressors,” and Persia, India, and 
Egypt “in conflagration,” and he is 
much concerned lest Germany should in- 
terfere with the judgment of “ Divine 
Providence ” upon “ proud England.” His 
last word is that all the German demands 
must “harmonize with national needs 
and bow to the authority which God has 
given to the Germans.” 


As for the avowed Pan Germans, there 
is an astonishing contribution by Herr 
Bacmeister. He wants everything. Now 
that Germany holds the coast of Flan- 
ders, she sees for the first time how im- 
portant it is for her to keep it. She sees 
that in future her navy must be able to 
destroy British trade on the outbreak of 
war. Again, she sees that the fortresses 
of Liége and Namur, and an enemy Ant- 
werp, are preposterous obstacles to a 
smooth invasion of France. And it is 
clear that Germany must have more agri- 
cultural land and abundant supplies of 
fodder and materials of every kind in 
order to fight the next war in comfort. 
Germany’s war aims, in fact, are dictated 
by the experience of the last four years. 
The principles of action are so simple: 

The future necessities of Germanism 

must by themselves alone determine the 
aims of the war. The interests of Ger- 
manism must be satisfied without any 
consideration for the interests of foreign 
peoples. Given military and economic ne-. 
cessities, Germany’s might must be es- 
tablished even in places where the de- 
cision hitherto rested with foreign peoples. 
Any difficulties which may arise must be 
faced. 

Herr Bacmeister constructs a long list 
of “ necessities.” It is obvious that Ger- 
many must hold the line of the Meuse 
and the Sambre. It is equally obvious 
that Germany must dominate the com- 
munications, and therefore must hold the 
Belgian railways and canals. As for 
coal and iron, Germany must keep what 
she wants. Hence she must “correct” 
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the French and Luxemburg frontiers. In 
the east, it is obvious that Germany 
must take plenty of land for the settle- 
ment of her peasants. As the alliance 
with Turkey is vital, the Balkan States 
must be permanently subordinated to 
Austria-Hungary, and there must be an 
end of Serbia. Germany must, of course, 
dominate the Danube. Indemnities would 
be good, but a “ broadening of the basis ” 
of German economic strength by annexa- 
tions in east and west, and the recovery 
ot world trade would be better. The only 
way to settle the Alsace-Lorraine ques- 
tion is by smashing France, and the only 
way to settle the Italian question is by 


smashing Italy. All talk is useless; the 
power of the sword alone must decide: 


It sounds paradoxical, but it is true; a 
peace by agreement, without a clear mili- 
tary decision, means ultimately the main- 
tenance of the old antagonisms—that is 
to say, of the causes of war—and so 
means not a true peace, but an armistice. 
At the moment when the English Govern- 
ment fears that the continuation of the 
war will imperil the English Empire, it’ 
will be ready for peace. Then the war 
will be as good as lost. The English Gov- 
ernment will not admit this, but will pro- 
ceed to conversations among the states- 
men. Then these conversations will be 
profitable and sueccessful.k Why?  Be- 
cause the power of the sword will have 
decided. 


After the War Is Over 


A Striking Appeal for International Partnership in Business 
During the Transition Period 
By PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE 


[ ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE A LARGE DEPUTATION OF THE CHIEF MANUFACTURERS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
WHo SouGut A DECLARATION OF THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY TOWARD INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR] 


HERE are two considerations, at 
least, that delay declarations on 
the part of the Government as to 

their final views. First of all, 

there is the one that our time has been 
absorbed, especially during the last few 
months, by the demands of the great 
battle. The second is, that we must 
necessarily, in whatever policy we pro- 
claim, keep in touch and be in complete 
accord, first of all, with our dominions; 
and, secondly, with our allies. There is 
a good deal of discussion about a league 
of nations, and I am certainly one of 
those who believe in it. But there are 
two leagues of nations which are al- 
ready in existence; the first is the Brit- 
ish Empire, and the second is the Great 
Alliance against the Central Powers. 
And whatever decision we come to must 
ve one in which we can march hand in 
hand and side by side with those two 
great league of nations of which we 
are members. We have been discussing 
this problem in the course of the last few 
weeks with the dominions, and we had 
discussions with our allies in 1916, be- 


fore America came in. The Paris resolu- 
tions were arrived at in 1916. Up to the 
present time America has expressed no 
opinion upon the Paris resolutions, and 
it is vitally important that the policy of 
America and the policy of this country 
should be in complete agreement on 
economic problems as well as on other 
problems. All I am permitted to say at 
the present moment is, that I am very 
hopeful, because agreement among the 
Allies on these great problems means 
that the economic fate of the world will 
be in the hands of the great allied 
powers who are federated together at 
present. 

The less we talk of the theories of the 
past and the more we deal with the 
realities and the needs of the present 
the better the national progress we shall 
make. I will tell you why. In the war 
we have been a united people in defend- 
ing the empire. I want us to be a united 
people again in the reconstruction of the 
empire. And more than that. There is 
nothing which you have said today that 
would lead me to believe that there are 
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any insuperable difficulties in our con- 
tinuing united. You have raised some 
issues of the most vital importance with 
regard to our industries. The essential 
industries of this country must be not 
merely maintained but strengthened. 
This war has taught many of us useful 
lessons, and I hope those lessons are not 
confined to one party. I have no doubt 
there are men in the party to which I 
belong who have been taught many 
things they did not quite appreciate be- 
fore. May I respectfully hope that there 
are men in the other party who also 
have been taught a few things. These 
are the days when courage is needed, 
and there is no greater demand on cour- 
age than, when you have made up your 
mind that a certain course is the right 
one to take, to take it without any re- 
gard to anybody who taunts you that 
you are inconsistent with what you have 
done before. The country must come 
first and not the career or consistency 
of any man or of any party. 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


During the war we have undoubtedly 
discovered that there were industries in 
this. country that were essential not 
merely from the commercial point of 
view, but from the point of view of na- 
tional defense and security. Under no 
conditions, whatever it costs, should we 
let those industries down in the future. 
There, I think, we ought to have the 
most complete agreement, and I do not 
doubt for a moment that you will get it. 
The best method of securing those in- 
dustries against unfair attack, against 
unfair competition, the best way in 
which you can secure their development 
and secure that they shall go on grow- 
ing and increasing with a view to the 
strengthening of the country, is a mat- 
ter which will require the very deepest 
consideration; and it is a consideration 
which no Government could possibly 
avoid giving to it at the earliest possible 
moment. 

There are two or three things which 
I should like to say upon that partic- 
ular problem. The longer the war lasts 
the sterner must be the economic terms 
we impose on the foe. And I think the 
sooner he realizes that the better. He 


is fighting in order to impose his own 
economic terms upon the Allies. He will 
never succeed in doing so. As far as 
that is concerned we must be in a posi- 
tion to determine the conditions which 
we regard as fair without having them 
imposed upon us by the will of the 
enemy. And if he goes on fighting, im- 
posing greater burdens upon us, destroy- 
ing our young manhood, and guilty also 
of outrages which shock humanity and 
which make it difficult to shake hands 
with him when the war is over, the 
sterner will be the terms that will be 
imposed upon him. 

When peace comes I have no doubt 
that there will be a good deal of confu- 
sion, that there will be a time when all 
the organizing capacity of the nation and 
all its individual strength will be re- 
quired in order to prevent something 
which is worse than confusion. A fact, 
of much importance is that there will 
be arrears of work which it will take 
us years to make up, even in manufact- 
ure. A great difficulty will be raw ma- 
terial; where to get it and how to get it. 
Another difficulty will be transport, and 
you will find that during the first years 
of peace these will be difficulties that 
will require special consideration of a 
totally different character even from 
that which has been predicted in the very 
able speeches which have been delivered 
here today. These questions will demand 
the most careful consideration. You will 
require the most complete understanding 
with our allies and a complete under- 
standing with our dominions, because it 
is most important that you should carry 
along with you the people who have con- 
tributed with you to the common sacri- 
fices. 


VALUE OF STATE AID 


No one ever dreams of continuing the 
present system of control after the war. 
The strength of this country has been 
very largely in the ingenuity, the self- 
reliance, the adaptability, and the re- 
source which come from _ individual 
effort. 

All the same, do not let us despise 
what the German has won from com- 
bination, and in the future, although 
I do not in the least deprecate the in- 
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dividuality which has come out of the 
old British methods, there is a lesson of 
the war which even the Germans have 
taught us, in the effect of the assistance 
of State action, of State help, of State 
encouragement, of State promotion, and 
of combined effort among those who 
are engaged in all the industries of the 
country. Let us learn our lessons wher- 
ever they come from, even from the Ger- 
mans. 

But no one would ever dream of con- 
tinuing the present system of rigid 
meticulous interference which is essential 
in a war. War, if it is to be victorious, 
must be waged by a disciplined nation; 
and a disciplined nation must mean in- 
terference. You tear a man out of his 
business—he may be the only one who 
is conducting it—and you send him away 
at 1s. 7d., or whatever it is, a day, to a 
trench in France. That is interfering 
with a man’s business. The war is essen- 
tially interfering with business at every 
turn, and you cannot avoid it. And let 
me say this: magnificently as the busi- 
ness and industrial community of this 
country has shown its capacity to organ- 
ize itself for war—and there has been 
nothing comparable to it in the whole 
history of the world—I quite agree that 
when the war is over all the constant 
interference which may be absolutely es- 
sential now in order to direct and to 
concentrate the whole strength of the 
nation upon the war must disappear. 

But there are two or three things that 
must remain even then until we get over 
the transition period. You are not going 








to get raw material without Government 
interference to a considerable extent. 
You have also to organize transport. You 
have got to see that the dominions, who 
are also in arrears in respect of British 
manufactures, shall have their fair share. 
We have to do more than that. We must 
not forget the countries who have been 
fighting side by side with us, and who 
will be entitled to the assistance of Great 
Britain in the re-equipment of the essen- 
tial conditions of their industrial and na- 
tional life. You might have perhaps 
from an enemy source an order which 
will be more remunerative to you than 
an order which would come from Great 
Britain, from the dominions, or from our 
allies. I think we ought to see that the 
people who have been fighting together 
should be served first. Do not let us 
make the mistake of dissolving partner- 
ship the moment this fighting is over. 
The world will not come right at once, 
and, if you dissolve partnership with all 
these great peoples—a partnership ce- 
mented with blood—there will be men 
quite ready to take advantage of it, even 
when the war is over. 

Therefore, it is vital that when the war 
is over and when the transition period 
has come, when there will not be enough 
to go round, we must keep the partner- 
ship going and help each other to the 
end, so that the brotherhood shall re- 
main. 


[The address closed with the statement 
that what decision was finally reached would 
be ‘‘ with the concord and good-will and co- 
operation which have existed between us an” 
our allies.’’] 
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America’s War Aims 





What the United States Will Demand as a Just and 
Righteous Peace 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 


[AN ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, AuG. 23, 1918, BY THE REPUBLICAN 
LEADER OF THE SENATE] 


HE Germans, repulsed and losing, 
will undoubtedly resort to their 
other weapon, which they have 
used more than once during this 

war with terrible effect. They will begin 
an insidious and poisonous peace propa- 
ganda. With this weapon they have suc- 
ceeded in disorganizing Russia, reducing 
that great country to a wreck and re- 
moving it for the time being as a mili- 
tary factor. With the same weapon they 
brought about the Italian defeat on the 
Isonzo, which was the result of treach- 
ery and disintegrating propaganda and 
not of straight fighting, because the 
Italians, when unbetrayed, have shown 
since then at the Piave the finest fight- 
ing qualities and have thrown Austria 
back in crushing defeat. 

It is the German propaganda which 
we shall be obliged to face in the ensuing 
months, and it therefore seems to me of 
the last importance to know exactly what 
we mean by peace. Generalities will not 
serve. It must be, it is commonly said— 
we have all said it—a just and righteous 
peace. But what is a just and righteous 
peace? What are the conditions that 
would make it so? What is the irre- 
ducible minimum? We intend to make 
the world safe for democracy. But what 
exactly do we mean by democracy? If 
we mean, as we undoubtedly do, the 
democracy of England, France, Italy, 
and the United States, we can all under- 
stand it; but the Bolsheviki masquerade 
under the name of democracy, and the 
Bolsheviki, by a combination of treach- 
ery, corruption, and ignorance, have re- 
duced Russia to servitude under Ger- 
many and have engendered a form of 
democracy as dangerous to the world as 
the Government of the Hohenzollerns. 





But assuming, as we do, when we say we 
must make the world safe for democracy 
that we mean our own conception of de- 
mocracy, how is it to be made safe? 
That, again, is a vague term which must 
be answered, and can only be answered 
by definition. 

We are fighting and our allies are 
fighting with us for security; for in- 
dependence; for the right of nations, 
great and small, to govern themselves in 
their own way; for organized races and 
peoples to have the opportunity to govern 
themselves in independent States; for the 
sanctity and observance of treaties; for 
the general disarmament of nations. 
How are these things to be secured? The 
details are really far more important 
than the general propositions, in which 
we all agree. Broadly speaking, there 
is only one way to obtain this security 
of the nations, this safety of democracy, 
this preservation of freedom and civiliza- 
tion, and that is by reducing Germany to 
a condition where by no possibility can 
she precipitate another war for universal 
conquest, with all its attendant horrors, 
upon an unoffending world. Again we 
are faced by details. How is this to be 
done? I see only one way in which it 
can be done, and I will enumerate the 
results, the hard facts, the essential con- 
ditions to which we must attain. 

Belgium must be restored. 

Alsace and Lorraine must be returned 
to France—unconditionally returned— 
not merely because sentiment and eternal 
justice demand it, but because the iron 
and coal of Lorraine must be forever 
taken from Germany. 

Italia Irredenta—all those areas where 
the Italian race is predominant, includ- 
ing Trieste—must go back to Italy. 
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Serbia and Rumania must be estab- 
lished in their independence. 

Greece must be made secure. 

Most important of all, if we are to 
make the world safe in the way we mean 
it to be safe, the great Slav populations 
now under the Government of Austria— 
the Jugoslavs and the Czechoslovaks, 
who have been used to aid the Germans, 
whom they loathe—must be established 
as independent States. 

The Polish people must have an inde- 
pendent Poland. 

And we must have these independent 
States created so that they will stand 
across the pathway of Germany to the 
east. Nothing is more vital than this 
for a just, a righteous, and an enduring 
peace. 

The Russian provinces taken from 
Russia by the villainous peace of Brest- 
Litovsk must be restored to Russia. The 
President, as you all remember, has an- 
nounced the vast importance of sustain- 
ing Russia. If Germany continues to hold 
a large part of Russia, the world for 
years to come will be under the shadow 
of another great war which will surely 
be precipitated upon us when Germany 
has developed her Russian possessions to 
the point of yielding her men, money, and 
supplies. 

Constantinople must be finally taken 
away from Turkey and placed in the 
hands of the allied nations as a free port, 
so as to bar Germany’s way to the east 
and hold the Dardanelles open for the 
benefit of mankind. 


We must not be beguiled into conces- 
sions to Turkey in the hope of separating 
her from Germany. It would be a miser- 
able outcome to have Turkey retained in 
Europe, a curse to her subjects and 
neighbors, a plague spot, and a breeder 
of wars. Her massacres must not under 
any pretense be condoned nor her iniqui- 
ties rewarded. Let Turkey and Bulgaria 
share the fate of their master and be so 
treated that they will be unable again to 
trouble the world. 

Palestine must never return to Turkish 
rule, and the persecuted Christians of 
Asia Minor—the Syrians and the Ar- 
menians—must be made safe. 

These are the principal conditions 
which alone will give us a victory worth 





having, and when we talk about a com- 
plete peace and a just and righteous 
peace, let it be known to all the world 
that this is what we mean. It is idle 
to talk about our not annihilating the 
German people. Nobody, of course, has 
any such idea. It could not be done even 
if we wished to do it. We are not en- 
gaged in this war to try to arrange a 
government for Germany. The German 
people must do that themselves, and they 
will get precisely the government that 
they desire and deserve—just as they 
now have the government they prefer, 
whose purposes and ambitions and bar- 
barism they share and sustain. Our 
part and our business is to put Germany 
in a position where she can do no more 
harm in the future to the rest of the 
world. Unless we achieve this we shall 
have fought in vain. Congress and the 
President had no right to declare war 
unless they meant to do precisely this 
thing. Nothing less would justify our 
action. 

We are pouring out the best blood of 
the country, the blood of our chosen 
youth, upon the altar of patriotism. We 
are making every sort: of pecuniary sac- 
rifice. We are bearing an immense bur- 
den of taxation. We are mortgaging 
with our loans the future of coming 
generations. We have set aside for the 
time being the Constitution under which 
individual liberty has been preserved and 
the country has grown and prospered. 
We have adopted measures which lead, if 
unchecked, to the building up on the one 
hand of a great bureaucracy such as that 
which crushed and ruined Russia and 
which on the other are stimulating the 
development of State socialism. It is our 
intention to return, as our laws show, 
to the old restrictions, protections, and 
rights of the ordered freedom of the 
Constitution. 

We are taking these vast risks, we 
are bearing these huge burdens, we 
are making these unspeakable sacri- 
fices of life with a brave and cheer- 
ful spirit; but we have no right to do 
all these things unless we win the prize 
and reach the goal which alone can 
warrant and justify them. The results 
which we must have, and which I have 
ventured to outline, can never be ob- 
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tained by a negotiated peace. Lord 
Lansdowne—and he is not alone—ap- 
pears to think that this war can be 
ended by a peace formulated by eminent 
representatives of the nations in the old 
way. He does not seem to have gone 
beyond the methods of 1815 and the 
Congress of Vienna. 

As this war is utterly different from 
any war that the world has ever known, 
so must the peace which concludes it be 
utterly different from any peace which 
the world has ever known. It cannot be 
a peace of bargain, of give and take, and 
of arrangement. No peace that satisfies 
Germany in any degree can ever satisfy 
us. It cannot be a negotiated peace. 
It must be a dictated peace, and we and 
our allies must dictate it. The victory 
bringing such a peace must be won in- 
side, not outside, the German frontier. 
It must be won finally and thoroughly in 
German territory, and can be so won 
nowhere else. 

In no other way can we secure the 
safety for which we are fighting. In no 
other way can we justify the sacrifices 
we are making. To this supreme end 
our efforts must be addressed. I do not 
underrate the difficulties. I do not 
underestimate the obstacles to be over- 
come. But the difficulties and the ob- 
stacles must alike be crushed, set aside, 
and overridden. The United States occu- 
pies, fortunately, a position in which she 
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will be able to speak with a powerful 
voice. We seek no territory, no material 
gain for our own country. We seek only 
the safety of civilization and freedom 
and the assurance of our own absolute 
independence and our right to live our 
own lives and settle our own problems 
in our own way. There is no territory 
by which we could be bribed or in- 
fluenced, no trade advantage by which 
we could be tempted. There is no per- 
sonal profit which can turn us from the 
one great object. Our sole purpose is to 
put Germany finally and completely in 
a position where she can never again at- 
tempt to conquer and ruin the world as 
she has done in the last four years. This 
purpose can be accomplished. We shall 
do it, but we must be above all proposi- 
tions of a bargained peace, all sug- 
gestions of negotiations; deaf to every 
voice which would divert us from the 
path; deaf alike to the whimper of the 


pacifist and to the wheedling or truculent © 


appeal of the helpers of Germany. When 
Germany is beaten to her knees and the 
world is made safe by the arrangements 
which I have suggested, then, and not 
before, we shall have the just and 
righteous peace for which we fight. In 
this way and in no other shall we obtain 
it. We shall obtain it because we are 
going to win. Let us but be true to our- 
selves, and we shall not then be false to 
any man. 


Vagaries of Inventive Minds 


The Inventions Department of the British Ministry of Munitions reports 
having received the following extraordinary suggestions for dealing with 


hostile aircraft: 


The clouds are to be frozen artificially and guns mounted on them; heavy 


guns are to be suspended from captive balloons; the moon is to be covered 
with a big black balloon; airplanes are to be armed with scissors or scythes, 
like Boaricea’s chariot, or to trail bombs behind them on a long cord; heat 
rays are to be projected for the purpose of setting Zeppelins on fire; electric 
waves to paralyze the magnetos. One of the most popular suggestions of all 
is to attach a searchlight to an anti-aircraft gun, get the light on the object, 
and shoot along the beam; but, unfortunately, the path of a shell is quite 
different from that of a ray of light. To prevent the polished lines of a 
railway showing at night, the last car of the last train, according to another 
correspondent, was to camouflage them by dribbling blacking as it went along. 


Other proposals were: A balloon carrying magnets hung on strings to 
attract the rifles out of men’s hands; a shell to contain fleas or other vermin 
inoculated with disease; a shell with a man inside it to steer it at the target; 
the squirting of cement over soldiers so as to petrify them; the sending of 
snakes into enemy trenches by pneumatic propulsion. 




























Peace Only Through Victory 


By GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


United States Senator From Nebraska and Chairman of Foreign Relations 
Committee 


[ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STaTEs SENATE, AUG. 


Sa nation we are confronted with 
a great menace and are in the 
midst of a great world crisis. Not 
only must we from now on produce the 
greatest military man power of any na- 
tion on our side of the conflict, but we 
must help to finance our associate na- 
tions, help to feed them, and furnish to 
them much of the raw material and 
finished products that they require. This 
means that we must mobilize and con- 
serve our man power at home. The men 
most valuable at home must be kept at 
home to support families or to work in 
essential industries. 

The productiveness of the United 
States must be maintained at its highest 
point. This means not only the produc- 
tion of the soil and of the industries, 
but it means also the production of 
revenues derived from taxes and the pro- 
duction of credit derived from the sale 
of bonds. This can only be done by 
taking for military service those least 
needed in the field of production and 
business. To make the choice as broad 
as possible it is necessary at this time, 
in my opinion, to go as low as 18 years 
and as high as 45. 

To my mind it is almost as important 
to success that the United States should 
avoid impairing its powers of production 
and supply as it is to furnish man power. 
We must furnish steel and copper and 
ships and food and lumber and transpor- 
tation and ammunition and cotton and 
wool and sugar and coal and motors and 
hundreds of other products directly need- 
ed in the war, not only by ourselves, but 
by the allied nations. But, more then 
that, we must furnish money and credit 
not merely for ourselves, but to some ex- 
tent for them, and this can only be done 
by enormous taxes and equally enormous 
bond sales, and these are only possible 
while the country is prosperous and pro- 
ductive. To keep it prosperous and pro- 
ductive we must avoid taking men in es- 
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sential or useful occupations who are im- 
portant or essential to those occupations. 

Nothing less than a great military 
disaster will burn into the mind of Ger- 
many the lesson she must learn if the 
world is to be made safe for democracy. 
The German people must become con- 
vinced that their system is wrong. They 
must be shown that the system of mili- 
tary autocracy built up and developed in 
fifty years is a failure. 

When that time comes the German 
people will be willing to give a guarantee 
of peace. They will be willing to accept 
the democratic theory of self-govern- 
ment. They will be willing to agree to 
the independence of small nations. They 
will be willing to accept justice in place 
of force as the international standard, 
but they will not be ready to do these 
things and repudiate military autocracy 
until they have tasted defeat. And, so, 
I am reconciled to the idea of extending 
the age limits of the draft, because noth- 
ing but a great military triumph can 
bring a real and a permanent peace. 
President Wilson expressed the thought 
in terse and striking phrase at Balti- 
more, when he declared the purpose of 
the American people. He said: 

Force, force to the utmost, force with- 
out stint or limit, the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make right 
the law of the world and cast every self- 
ish dominion down in the dust, 

Under the present age limits we have 
raised over 3,000,000 men, without ma- 
terially encroaching upon those in de- 
ferred classifications. Under the proposed 
extension provided in this bill we can 
increase our forces to more than 5,000,- 
000 without calling married men who are 
supporting families and without taking 
men or boys needed inessential industries. 


With such a force the road to victory 
and to peace may be comparatively short. 
The harder we hit, the shorter the fight 
and the lower the cost and loss. 





THE LUSITANIA, THE MOST FAMOUS VICTIM OF THE U-BOAT 


Sinking of the Lusitania 


Judicial Analysis of the Deed by the United States 
District Court 


The Federal District Court of New York, in a decision written by Judge J. M. 
Mayer and filed Aug. 24, 1918, held that the steamer Lusitania of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, torpedoed by a German submarine May 7, 1915, was an unarmed 
merchant vessel which had no explosives of any kind on board. The decision absolves 
the steamship company from damages in the sixty-seven suits, involving $6,000,000, 
that had been brought against it on the ground that the vessel carried ammunition 
and high explosives, and had been improperly navigated while passing through the 
submarine zone off the Irish coast. The decision officially reviews the facts, and for 
the first time pronounces an American judicial verdict regarding one of the most 


tragic episodes of the war. The full text, constituting a document of profound his- 


torical significance, is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK.—IN THE 
MATTER OF THE PETITION OF THE 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD., 
AS OWNER OF THE STEAMSHIP LUSI- 
TANIA, FOR LIMITATION OF ITS LIABIL- 
ITY.—MAYER, DISTRICT JUDGE: 


N May 1, 1915, the British passen- 
() ger-carrying merchantman Lusi- 
tania sailed from New York 
bound for Liverpool, with 1,257 
passengers and a crew of 702, making a 
total of 1,959 souls on board, men, wo- 
men, and children. At approximately 
2:10 on the afternoon of May 7, 1915, 
weather clear and sea smooth, without 
warning, the vessel was torpedoed and 
went down by the head in about eighteen 
minutes, with an ultimate tragic loss of 
1,195. 

Numerous suits having been begun 
against the Cunard Steamship Company, 
Limited, the owner of the vessel, this 
proceeding was brought in familiar form 
by the steamship company, as petitione. 


to obtain an adjudication as to liability 
and to limit petitioner’s liability to its 
interest in the vessel and her pending 
freight, should the court find any lia- 
bility. 

The sinking of the Lusitania was in- 
quired into before the Wreck Commis- 
sioner’s Court in London, June 15, 1915, 
to July 1, 1915, and the testimony then 
adduced, together with certain deposi- 
tions taken pursuant to commissions is- 
sued out of this court and the testimony 
of a considerable number of passengers, 
crew, and experts, heard before this 
court, constitute the record of the 
cause. 


It is fortunate, for many reasons, that 
such a comprehensive judicial investiga- 
tion has been had; for, in addition to a 
mass of facts which give opportunity 
for a clear understanding of the case in 
its various aspects, the evidence present- 
ed has disposed, without question and for 
all time, of any false claims brought for- 
ward to justify this inexpressibly cow- 
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ardly attack upon an unarmed passenger 
liner. 


UNARMED: NO EXPLOSIVES 


So far as equipment went, the vessel 
was seaworthy in the highest sense. Her 
carrying capacity was 2,198 passengers 
and a crew of about 850, or about 3,000 
persons in all. She had 22 open lifeboats 
capable of accommodating 1,322 persons, 
26 collapsible boats with a capacity for 
1,283, making a total of 48 boats with a 
capacity for 2,605 in all, or substantially 
in excess of the requirements of her last 
voyage. Her total of life belts was 3,187, 
or 1,959 more than the total-number of 
passengers, and, in addition, she carried 
20 life buoys. She was classed 100 Al 
at Lloyd’s, being 787 feet long over all, 
with a tonnage of 30,395 gross and 12,- 
611 net. She had 4 turbine engines, 25 
boilers, 4 boiler rooms, 12 transverse 
bulkheads, dividing her into 13 compart- 
ments, with a longitudinal bulkhead on 
either side of the ship for 425 feet, cov- 
ering all vital parts. 

The proof is absolute that she was not 
and never had been armed nor did she 
carry any explosives. She did carry 
some 18 fuse cases and 125 shrapnel 
cases, consisting merely of empty shells 
without any powder charge, 4,200 cases 
of safety cartridges, and 189 cases of 
infantry equipment, such as leather fit- 
tings, pouches, and the like. All these 
were for delivery abroad, but none of 
these munitions could be exploded by set- 
ting them on fire in mass or in bulk, nor 
by subjecting them to impact. She had 
been duly inspected on March 17, April 
15, 16, and 17, all in 1915, and before 
she left New York the boat gear and 
boats were examined, overhauled, checked 
up, and defective articles properly re- 
placed. 

There is no reason to doubt that this 
part of her equipment was in excellent 
order when she left New York. The 
vessel was under the command of a long 
service and experienced Captain and offi- 
cered by competent and experienced men. 
The difficulties of the war prevented the 
company from gathering together a crew 
fully reaching a standard as high as in 
normal times, (many of the younger 
British sailors having been called to the 


colors,) but, all told, the crew was good 
and, in many instances, highly intelligent 
and capable. Due precaution was taken 
in respect of boat drills while in port, and 
the testimony shows that those drills 
were both sufficient and efficient. Some 
passengers did not see any boat drills on 
the voyage, while others characterized 
the drills, in effect, as formally superfi- 
cial. Any one familiar with ocean travel- 
ing knows that it is not strange that boat 
drills may take place unobserved by some 
of the passengers who, though on deck, 
may be otherwise occupied or who may 
be in another part of the ship, and such 
negative testimony must give way to the 
positive testimony that there were daily 
boat drills, the object of which mainly 
was to enable the men competently and 
quickly to lower the boats. 


BOAT DRILLS WERE HELD 


Each man had a badge showing the 
number of the boat to which he was as- 
signed, and a boat list was posted in 
three different places in the ship. Each 
day of the voyage a drill was held with 
the emergency boat, which was a fixed 
boat, either No. 13 on the starboard side 
or No. 14 on the port side, according to 
the weather, the idea, doubtless, being 
to accustom the men quickly to reach 
the station on either side of the ship. 
The siren was blown and a picked crew 
from the watch assembled at the boat, 
put on life belts, jumped into the boat, 
took their places, and jumped out again. 

Throughout this case it must always 
be remembered that the disaster occurred 
in May, 1915, and the whole subject must 
be approached with the knowledge and 
mental attitude of that time. It may be 
that more elaborate and effective meth- 
ods and precautions have been adopted 
since then, but there is no testimony 
which shows that these boat drills, as 
practiced on the voyage, were not fully 
up to the then existing standards and 
practices. There can be no criticism of 
the bulkhead door drills, for there was 
one each day. 

In November, 1914, the Directors of 
the Cunard Company, in view of the 
falling off of the passenger traffic, de- 
cided to withdraw the Lusitania’s sister 
ship, Mauretania, and to run the Lusi- 
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tania at three-fourths boiler power, 
which involved a reduction of speed from 
an average of about twenty-four knots 
to an average of about twenty-one knots. 
The ship was operated under this re- 
duced boiler power and reduced rate of 
speed for six round trips until and in- 
cluding the fatal voyage, although at the 
reduced rate she was considerably faster 
than any passenger ship crossing the At- 
lantic at that time. This reduction was 
in part for financial reasons and in part 
“a question of economy of coal and 
labor in time of war.” No profit was 
expected and none was made, but the 
company continued to operate the ship 
as a public service. The reduction from 
twenty-four to twenty-one knots is, how- 
ever, quite immaterial to the controversy, 
as will later appear. 

Having thus outlined the personnel, 
equipment, and cargo of the vessel, ref- 
erence will now be made to a series of 
events preceding her sailing on May 1, 
1915. 


GERMANY’S WARNING 


On Feb. 4, 1915, the Imperial German 
Government issued a proclamation as 
follows: 


PROCLAMATION 

1. The waters surrounding Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, including the whole Eng- 
lish Channel, are hereby declared to be 
war zone. On and after the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1915, every enemy merchant ship 
found in the said war zone will be de- 
stroyed without its being always possible 
to avert the dangers threatening the 
crews and passengers on that account. 

2. Even neutral ships are exposed to 
danger in the war zone, as in view of the 
misuse of neutral flags ordered on Jan. 
31 by the British Government and of the 
accidents of naval war, it cannot always 
be advoided to strike even neutral ships 
in attacks that are directed at enemy 
ships. 

38 Northward navigation around the 
Shetland Islands, in the eastern waters of 
the North Sea and in a strip of not less 
than thirty miles width along the Nether- 
lands coast is in no danger 

VON POHL, 
Chief of the Admiral Staff of the Navy. 
Berlin, Feb. 4, 1915. 


This was accompanied by a so-called 
memorial, setting forth the reasons ad- 
vanced by the German Government in 
support of the issuance of this proclama- 
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tion, an extract from which is as fol- 
lows: 


Just as England declared the whole 
North Sea between Scotland and Norway 
to be comprised within the seat of war, so 
does Germany now declare the waters 
surrounding Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the whole English Channel, to 
be comprised within the seat of war, and 
will prevent by all the military means at 
its disposal all navigation by the enemy in 
those waters. To this end it will endeaver 
to destroy, after Feb. 18 next, any mer- 
chant vessels of the enemy which present 
themselves at the seat of war above in- 
dicated, although it may not always be 
possible to avert the dangers which may 
menace persons and merchandise. Neutral 
powers are accordingly forewarned not to 
continue to intrust their crews, passen- 
gers, or merchandise to sueh vessels. 


THE AMERICAN PROTEST 


To this proclamation and memorial the 
Government of the United States made 
due protest under date of Feb. 10, 1915. 
On the same day protest was made to’ 
England by this Government regarding 
the use of the American flag by the Lu- 
sitania on its voyage through the war 
zone on its trip from New York to Liv- 
erpool of Jan. 30, 1915, in response to 
which, on Feb. 19, Sir Edward Grey, Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
handed a memorandum to Mr. Page, the 
American Ambassador to England, con- 
taining the following statement: 

It is understood that the German Gov- 
ernment had announced their intention 
of sinking British merchant vessels at 
sight by torpedoes without giving any op- 
portunity of making any provisions for 
saving the lives of noncombatant crews 
and passengers. It was in consequence 
of this threat that the Lusitania raised the 
United States flag on her inward voyage 
and on her subsequent outward voyage. 
A request was made by the United States 
passengers who were embarking on board 
her that the United States flag should 
be hoisted, presumably to insure their 
safety. 

The British Ambassador, the Hon. 
Cecil Spring-Rice, on March 1, 1915, in 
a communication to the American Sec- 
retary of State regarding an economic 
blockade of Germany, stated in refer- 
ence to the German proclamation of 
Feb. 4: 


Germany has declared that the English 
Channel, the north and west coasts of 
France, and the waters around the British 








Isles are a war area and has officially 
notified that all cnemy ships found in-that 
area will be destroyed, and that neutral 
vessels may be exposed to danger. This 
is in effect a claim to torpedo at sight, 
without regard to the safety of the crew 
or passengers, any merchant vessel under 
any flag. As it is not in the power of the 

German Admiralty to maintain any sur- 

face craft in these waters, this attack 

can only be delivered by submarine 
agency. 

Beginning with the 30th of January, 
1915, and prior to the sinking of the 
Lusitania on May 7, 1915, German sub- 
marines attacked and seemed to have 
sunk twenty merchant and passenger 
ships within about 100 miles of the usual 
course of the Lusitania, chased two other 
vessels which escaped, and damaged 
still another. 


THE CHANGED COURSE 


It will be noted that nothing is stated 
in the German memorandum, supra, as 
to sinking enemy merchant vessels with- 
out warning, but, on the contrary, the 
implication is that settled international 
law as to visit and search and an op- 
portunity for the lives of passengers to 
be safeguarded will be obeyed, “ although 
it may not always be possible to avert 
the dangers which may menace persons 
and merchandise.” 

As a result of this submarine activity, 
the Lusitania, on its voyages from New 
York to Liverpool, beginning with that 
of Jan. 30, 1915, steered a course further 
off from the south coast of Ireland than 
formerly. 

In addition, after the German procla- 
mation of Feb. 4, 1915, the Lusitania had 
its boats swung out and provisioned 
while passing through the danger zone, 
did not use its wireless for sending mes- 
sages, and did not stop at the Mersey 
Bar for a pilot, but came directly up to 
its berth. 

The petitioner and the master of the 
Lusitania received certain advices from 
the British Admiralty on Feb. 10, 1915, 
as follows: 


Instructions with Reference to Submae- 
rines, 10th February, 1915. 
Vessels navigating in submarine areas 
should have their boats turned out and 
fully provisioned. The danger is greatest 
in the vicinity of ports and off prominent 
headlands on the coast. Important land- 
falls in this area should be made after 
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dark whenever possible. So far as is con- 

sistent with particular trades and state 

of tides, vessels should make their ports 
at dawn. 

On April 15 and 16, 1915, and after 
the last voyage from New York, pre- 
ceding the one on which the Lusitania 
was torpedoed, the Cunard Company and 
the master of the Lusitania received at 
Liverpool the following advices from the 
British Admiralty: 


Confidential Daily Voyage Notice 15th 
April, 1915, issued under Government War 
Risks Scheme. 

German submarines appear to be op- 
erating chiefly off prominent headlands 
and landfalls. Ships should give prom- 
inent headlands a wide berth. 

Confidential memo. issued 16th April, 
1915: 

War experience has shown that fast 
steamers can considerably reduce the 
chance of successful surprise submarine 
attacks by zigzagging—that is to say, 
altering the course at short and irregular 
intervals, say in ten minutes to half an 
hour. This course is almost invariably 
adopted by warships when cruising in an 
area known to be infested by submarines. 
The underwater speed of a submarine is 
very slow and it is exceedingly difficult 
for her to get into position to deliver an 
attack unless she can observe and predict 
the course of the ship attacked. 


Sir Alfred Booth, Chairman of the 
Cunard Line, was a member of the War 
Risks Committee at Liverpool, consist- 
ing of ship owners, representatives of 
the Board of Trade and the Admiralty, 
which received these instructions and 
passed them on to the owners of vessels, 
including the Cunard Company, which dis- 
tributed them to the individual masters. 

On Saturday, May 1, 1915, the adver- 
tised sailing date of the Lusitania from 
New York to Liverpool on the voyage on 
which she was subsequently sunk, there 
appeared the following advertisement in 
THE NEW YorK TIMES, New York 
Tribune, New York Sun, New York 
Herald, and the New York World, this 
advertisement being in all instances 
except one placed directly over, under, 
or adjacent to the advertisement of the 
Cunard Line, regarding the sailing of 
the Lusitania: 


Travelers intending to embark on the 
Atlantic voyage are reminded that a state 
of war exists between Germany and her 
allies and Great Britain and her allies. 
That the zone of war includes the waters 
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adjacent to the British Isles. That in ac- 
cordance with formal notice given by the 
Imperial German Government, vessels fly- 
ing the flag of Great Britain or of any of 
her allies are liable to destruction in those 
waters, and that travelers sailing in the 
war zone on ships of Great Britain or her 
allies do so at their own risk. 
IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, 
April 22, 1915. Washington, D. C. 


CUNARD LINE NOT ADVISED 


This was the first insertion of this ad- 
vertisement, although it was dated more 
than a week prior to its publication. 
Captain Turner, the master of the ves- 
sel, saw the advertisement or “ some- 
thing of the kind” before sailing, and 
realized that the Lusitania was included 
in the warning. The Liverpool office of 
the Cunard Company was advised of the 
sailing and the number of passengers 
by cable from the New York office, but 
no mention was made of the above 
quoted advertisement. Sir Alfred Booth 
was informed through the press of 
this advertisement on either Saturday 
evening, May 1, or Sunday morning, 
May 2. 

The significance and construction to 
be given to this advertisement will be 
discussed infra, but it is perfectly plain 
that the master was fully justified in 
sailing on the appointed day from a 
neutral port with many neutral and non- 
combatant passengers, unless he and his 
company were willing to yield to the 
attempt of the German Government to 
terrify British shipping. No one famil- 
iar with the British character would ex- 
pect that such a threat would accom- 
plish more than to emphasize the neces- 
sity of taking every precaution to pro- 
tect life and property which the exercise 
of judgment would invite. 

And so, as scheduled, the Lusitania 
sailed, undisguised, with her four fun- 
nels and a figure so familiar as to be 
readily discernible not only by naval of- 
ficers and marines, but by the ocean- 
going public generally. 

The voyage was uneventful until May 
6. On approaching the Irish coast on 
May 6 the Captain ordered all the boats 
hanging on the davits to be swung out 
and lowered to the promenade deckrail, 
and this order was carried out under the 
supervision of Staff Captain Anderson, 


who later went down with the ship. All 
bulkhead doors which were not necessary 
for the working of the ship were closed, 
and it was reported to Captain Turner 
that this had been done. Lookouts were 
doubled, and two extra were put for- 
ward and one on either side of the 
bridge; that is, there were two lookouts 
in the crow’s-nest, two in the eyes of the 
ship, two officers on the bridge, and a 
quartermaster on either side of the 
bridge. 


ALL STEAM POSSIBLE ORDERED 


Directions were given to the engine 
room to keep the highest steam they 
could possibly get on the boilers, and in 
case the bridge rang for full speed, to 
give as much as they possibly could. 
Orders were also given that ports should 
be kept closed. 

At 7:50 P. M., on May 6, the Lusitania 
received the following wireless message 
from the Admiral at Queenstown: “ Sub- 
marines active off south coast of Ire- 
land,” and at 7:56 the vessel asked for 
and received a repetition of his message. 
The ship was then going at a rate of 21 
knots per hour. 

At 8:30 P. M. of the same day the fol- 
lowing message was received from the 
British Admiralty: 

To All British Ships 0005: 

Take Liverpool pilot at bar and avoid 
headlands. Pass harbors at full speed; 
steer mid-channel course. Submarines 
off Fastnet. 

At 8:32 the Admiralty received a com- 
munication to show that this message 
had been received by the Lusitania, and 
the same message was offered to the 
vessel seven times between midnight of 
May 6 and 10 A. M. of May 7. 

At about 8 A. M. on the morning of 
May 7, on approaching the Irish coast, 
the vessel encountered an intermittent 
fog, or Scotch mist, called “ banks” in 
seafaring language, and the speed was 
reduced to 15 knots. Previously the 
speed, according to Captain Turner’s rec- 
ollection, had been reduced to 18 knots. 
This adjustment of speed was due to the 
fact that Captain Turner wished to run 
the last 150 miles of the voyage in the 
dark, so as to make Liverpool early on 
the morning of May 8, at the earliest 
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time when he could cross the bar without 
a pilot. 

Judging from the location of previous 
submarine attacks, the most dangerous 
waters in the Lusitania’s course were 
from the entrance to St. George’s Chan- 
nel to Liverpool Bar. There is no dispute 
as to the proposition that a vessel dark- 
ened is much safer from submarine at- 
tack at night than in the daytime, and 
Captain Turner exercised proper and 
good judgment in planning accordingly 
as he approached dangerous waters. It 
is futile to conjecture as to what would 
or would not have happened had the 
speed been higher prior to the approach 
to the Irish coast, because, obviously, 
until then the Captain could not figure 
eut his situation, not knowing how he 
might be impeded by fog or other unfa- 
vorable weather conditions. 

On the morning of May 7, 1915, the 
ship passed about twenty-five or twenty- 
six, and, in any event, at least eighteen 
and a half miles south of Fastnet, which 
was not in sight. The course was then 
held up slightly to bring the ship closer 
to land, and a little before noon land was 
sighted, and what was thought to be 
Brow Head was made out. 


SHIP’S SPEED INCREASED 


Meanwhile, between 11 A. M. and noon, 
the fog disappeared, the weather became 
clear, and the speed was increased to 18 
knots. The course of the vessel was S. 
87 E. Mag. At 11:25 A. M. Captain 
Turner received the following message: 


Submarines active in southern part of 
Irish Channel, last heard of twenty miles 
south of Coningbeg. Light vessel make 
certain ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ gets this. 


At 12:40 P. M. the following additional 
wireless message from the Admiralty 
was received: 

Submarines five miles south of Cape 
Clear, proceeding west when sighted at 
10 A. M. 

After picking up Brow Head and at 
about 12:40 P. M., the course was al- 
tered in shore by about 30 degrees, to 
about N. 63 or 67 E. Mag., Captain 
Turner did not recall which. Land was 
sighted which the Captain thought was 
Galley Head, but he was not sure, and 
therefore held in shore. This last course 


was continued for an hour at a speed of 
18 knots until 1:40 P. M., when the Old 
Head of Kinsale was sighted and the 
course was then changed back to the 
original course of S. 87 E. Mag. 


At 1:50 P. M. the Captain started to 
take a four-point bearing on the Old 
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THE CROSS NEAR KINSALE HEAD MARKS 
THE PLACE WHERE THE LUSITANIA WAS 
SUNK 


Head of Kinsale, and while thus engaged 
and at about 2:10 P. M., as heretofore 
stated, the ship was torpedoed on the 
starboard side. Whether one, two, or 
three torpedoes were fired at the vessel 
cannot be determined with certainty. 
Two of the ship’s crew were confident 
that a third torpedo was fired and missed 
the ship. While not doubting the good 
faith of these witnesses, the evidence is 
not sufficiently satisfactory to be con- 
vincing. 

There was, however, an interesting 
and remarkable conflict of testimony as 
to whether the ship was struck by one 
or two torpedoes, and witnesses, both 
passengers and crew, differed on this 
point, conscientiously and emphatically, 
some witnesses for claimants and some 
for petitioner holding one view and 
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others called by each side holding the 
opposite view. The witnesses were all 
highly intelligent, and there is no doubt 
that all testified to the best of their 
recollection, knowledge, or impression, 
and in accordance with their honest con- 
viction. The weight of the testimony 
(too voluminous to analyze) is in favor 
of the “two torpedo” contention, not 
only because of some convincing direct 
testimony, (as, for instance, Adams, 
Lehman, Morton,) but also because of 
the unquestioned surrounding circum- 
stances. The deliberate character of the 
attack upon a vessel whose identity could 
not be mistaken, made easy on a bright 
day, and the fact that the vessel had no 
means of defending herself, would lead 
to the inference that the submarine com- 
mander would make sure of her destruc- 
tion. Further, the evidence is over- 
whelming that there was a second explo- 
sion. The witnesses differ as to the im- 
pression which the sound of this explo- 
sion made upon them—a natural differ- 
ence due to the fact, known by common 


experience, that persons who hear the 


same explosion even at the same time 
will not only describe the sound differ- 
ently, but will not agree as to the num- 
ber of detonations. As there were no ex- 
plosives on board, it is difficult to ac- 
count for the second explosion, except on 
the theory that it was caused by a second 
torpedo. Whether the number of torpe- 
does was one or two is relevant, in this 
case, only upon the question of what ef- 
fect, if any, open ports had in accelerat- 
ing the sinking of the ship. 


WHERE TORPEDOES STRUCK 


While there was much testimony and 
some variance as to the places where the 
torpedoes struck, judged by the sound or 
shock of the explosions, certain physical 
effects, especially as to smoke and blown- 
up débris, tend to locate the areas of im- 
pact with some approach of accuracy. 


From all the testimony it may be rea- 
sonably concluded that one torpedo struck 
on the starboard side somewhere abreast 
of No. 2 boiler room and the other, on 
the same side, either abreast of No. 3 
boiler room or between No. 3 and No. 4. 
From knowledge of the torpedoes then 
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used by the German submarines, it is 
thought that they would effect a rupture 
of the outer hull thirty to forty feet long 
and ten to fifteen feet vertically. 

Cockburn, senior Second Engineer, was 
of opinion that the explosion had done a 
great deal of internal damage. Although 
the lights were out, Cockburn could hear 
the water coming into the engine room. 
Water at once entered No. 1 and No. 2 
boiler rooms, a result necessarily attrib- 
utable to the fact that one or both of the 
coal bunkers were also blown open. Thus, 
one torpedo flooded some or all of the 
coal bunkers on the starboard side of 
Nos. 1 and 2 boiler rooms, and apparent- 
ly flooded both boiler rooms. 

The effect of the other torpedo is not 
entirely clear. If it struck midway be- 
tween two bulkheads, it is quite likely to 
have done serious bulkhead injury. The 
Lusitania was built so as to float with 
two compartments open to the sea, and 
with more compartments open she could 
not stay afloat. As the side coal bunkers 
are regarded as compartments, the ship 
eould not float with two boiler rooms 
flooded and also an adjacent bunker, 
and, therefore, the damage done by one 
torpedo was enough to sink the ship. 

To add to the difficulties, all the steam 
had gone as the result of the explosions, 
and the ship could not be controlled by 
her engines. 

Little, senior Third Engineer, testified 
that in a few seconds after the explosion 
the steam pressure fell from 190 to 50 
pounds, his explanation being that the 
main steam pipes or boilers had been 
carried away. 

The loss of control of and by the 
engines resulted in disability to stop the 
engines, with the result that the ship 
kept her headway until she sank. That 
the ship commenced to list to starboard 
immediately is abundantly established 
by many witnesses. 

Some of the witnesses, (Lauriat and 
Adams, passengers; Duncan, Bestic, 
and Johnson, officers,) testified that the 
ship stopped listing to starboard and 
started to recover and then listed again 
to starboard until she went over. 

This action, which is quite likely, must 
have resulted from the inrush of water 
on the port side. There can be no other 
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adequate explanation consistent with 
elementary scientific knowledge; for, if 
the ship temporarily righted herself, it 
must have been because the weight of 
water on the two sides was equal or 
nearly so. The entry of water into the 
port side must, of course, have been due 
to some rupture on that side. Such a 
result was entirely possible, and, indeed, 
probable. 


The explosive force was sufficiently 
powerful to blow débris far above the 
radio wires—i. e., more than 160 feet 
above the water. The boiler rooms were 
not over sixty feet wide, and so strong 
a force could readily have weakened the 
longitudinal bulkheads on the port side 
in addition to such injury as flying metal 
may have done. It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, how the whole pressure 
of the water rushing in from the star- 
board side against the weakened longi- 
tudinal bulkheads on the port side would 
cause them to give way and thus open 
up some apertures on the port side for 
the entry of water. Later, when. the 
water continued to rush in on the star- 
board side, the list to starboard natur- 
ally again occurred, increased and con- 
tinued to the end. As might be ex- 
pected, the degree of list to starboard is 
variously described, but there is no 
doubt that it was steep and substantial. 


A considerable amount of testimony 
was taken upon the contention of claim- 
ants that many of the ship’s ports were 
open, thus reducing her buoyancy and 
substantially hastening her sinking. 
There is no doubt that on May 6 ade- 
quate orders were given to close all 
ports. The testimony is conclusive that 
the ports on Deck F (the majority of 
which were dummy ports) were closed. 
Very few, if any, ports on E deck were 
open, and, if so, they were starboard 
ports in a small section of the first class 
in the vicinity where one of the torpe- 
does did its damage. A very limited 
number of passengers testified that the 
portholes in their staterooms were open, 
and, if their impressions are correct, 
these portholes, concerning which they 
testified, were all, or nearly all, so far 
above the water that they could not have 
influenced the situation. 


There was conflicting testimony as to 
the ports in the dining room on D deck. 
The weight of the testimony justifies 
the conclusion that some of these ports 
were open—how many it is impossible to 
determine. These ports, however, were 
from twenty-three to thirty feet above 
water, and when the gap made by the 
explosion and the consequent severe and 
sudden list are considered, it is plain 
that these open ports were not a con- 
tributing cause of the sinking, and had 
a very trifling influence, if any, in ac- 
celerating the time within which the ship 
sank. 

From the foregoing the situation can 
be visualized. Two sudden and extraor- 
dinary explosions, the ship badly listed 
so that the port side was well up in the 
air, the passengers scattered about on 
the decks and in the staterooms, saloons 
and companion ways, the ship under 
headway and, as it turned out, only 
eighteen minutes afloat—such was the 
situation which confronted the officers, 
crew, and passengers in the endeavor to 
save the lives of those on board. 


HEROISM OF PASSENGERS 


The conduct of the passengers consti- 
tutes an enduring record of calm heroism 
with many individual instances of sacri- 
fice and, in general, a marked consider- 
ation for women and children. There 
was no panic, but, naturally, there was 
a considerable amount of excitement and 
rush and much confusion, and, as the 
increasing list rendered ineffective the 
lowering of the boats on the port side, 
the passengers, as is readily understand- 
able, crowded over on the starboard side. 

The problem presented to the officers 
of the ship was one of exceeding diffi- 
culty, occasioned largely because of the 
serious list and the impossibility of 
stopping the ship or reducing her head- 
way. 

The precaution of extra lookouts re- 
sulted in a prompt report to the Captain, 
via the bridge, of the sighting of the 
torpedo. Second Officer Heppert, who 
was on the bridge, immediately closed 
all watertight doors worked from the 
bridge, and the testimony satisfactorily 
shows that all watertight doors worked 
by hand were promptly closed. Imme- 
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diately after Captain Turner saw the 
wake of the torpedo there was an ex- 
plosion and then Turner went to the 
navigation bridge and took the obvious 
course, i. e., had the ship’s head turned 


to the land. He signaled the engine 
room for full speed astern, hoping there- 
by to take the way off the ship, and 
then ordered the boats lowered down to 
the rail and directed that women and 
children should be first provided for in 
the boats. As the engine room failed to 
respond to the order to go full speed 
astern, and as the ship was continuing 
under way, Turner ordered that the 
boats should not be lowered until the 
vessel should lose her headway, and he 
told Anderson, the Staff Captain, who 
was in charge of the port boats, to lower 
the boats when he thought the way was 
sufficiently off to allow that operation. 
Anderson’s fidelity to duty is sufficient- 
ly exemplified by the fact that he went 
down with the ship. 


Jones, First Officer, and Lewis, Act- 
ing Third Officer, were in charge of the 
boats on the starboard side and person- 
ally superintended their handling and 
launching. Too much cannot be said 
both for their courage and skill, but, 
difficult as was their task, they were 
not confronted with some of the prob- 
lems which the port side presented. 
There, in addition to Anderson, were 
Bestic, Junior Third Officer, and an- 
other officer, presumably the Second 
Officer. These men were apparently do- 
ing the best they could and standing 
valiantly to their duty. Anderson’s fate 
has already been mentioned, and Bestic, 
although surviving, stuck to his post 
until the ship went down under him. 
The situation can readily be pictured 
even by a novice. 


BOATS WERE DAMAGED 


With the ship listed to starboard, the 
port boats, of course, swung inboard. If 
enough man power were applied, the 
boats could be put over the rail, but then 
a real°danger would follow. Robertson, 
the ship’s carpenter, aptly described that 
danger in answer to a question as to 
whether it was possible to lower the open 
boats on the port side. He said: - 
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No. To lower the port boats would just 
be like drawing a crate of unpacked china 
along a dock road. What I mean is that 
if you started to lower the boats you would 
be dragging them down the rough side of 
the ship on rivets which are what we call 
** snap-headed rivets’’—they stand up 
about an inch from the side of the ship, 
so you would be dragging the whole side 
of the boat away if you tried to lower the 
boats with a 15-degree list. 


That some boats were and others would 
have been seriously damaged is evidenced 
by the fact that two port boats were 
lowered to the water and got away, 
(though one afterward filled,) and not 
one boat reached Queenstown. 


Each boat has its own:history, (except 
possibly Boats 2 and 4,) although it is 
naturally difficult, in each case, to: allo- 
cate all the testimony to a particular 
boat. 


There is some testimony, given in un- 
doubted good faith, that painted or rusted 
davits stuck out, but the weight of the 
testimony is to the’contrary. There were 
some lamentable occurrences on the port 
side, which resulted in spilling passen- 
gers, some of whom thus thrown out or 
injured went to their death. These un- 
fortunate accidents, however, were due 
either to lack of strength of the seaman 
who was lowering, or possibly, at worst, 
to an occasional instance of incompe- 
tency due to the personal equation so 
often illustrated, where one man of 
many may not be equal to the emergency. 
But the problem was of the most vexa- 
tious character. In addition to the crowd- 
ing of passengers in some instances was 
this extremely hazardous feat of lower- 
ing boats swung inboard from a tilted 
height, heavily weighted by human be- 
ings, with the ship still under way. It 
cannot be said that it was negligent to 
attempt this, because, obviously, all the 
passengers could not be accommodated in 
the starboard boats. 


On the starboard side, the problem, in 
some respects, was not so difficult, 
while, in others, troublesome conditions 
existed quite different from those oc- 
curring on the port side. Here-the boats 
swung so far out as to add to the dif- 
ficulty of passengers getting in them; a 
difficulty intensified by the fact that 
many more passengers went: to the*star- 
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board side than to the port side and, 
also, that the ship maintained her way. 
Six boats successfully got away. In the 
case of the remaining boats, some were 
successfully lowered but later met with 
some unavoidable accident, and some 
were not successfully launched (such as 
Nos. 1, 5, and 17) for entirely explain- 
able reasons which should not be charged 
to inefficiency on the part of the officers 
or crew. 


CREW NOT INEFFICENT 


The collapsible boats were on the deck 
under the open lifeboats, and were in- 
tended to be lifted and lowered by the 
same davits which lowered the open 
boats after the open boats had gotten 
cleare of the ship. It was the duty of 
the officers to get the open boats away 
before giving attention to the collapsible 
boats, and that was a question of time. 
These boats are designed and arranged 
to float free if the ship should sink be- 
fore they can be hoisted over. They 
were cut loose and some people were 
saved on these boats. 

It is to be expected that those pas- 
sengers who lost members of their fam- 
ily or friends, and who saw some of the 
unfortunate accidents, should feel 
strongly and entertain the impression 
that inefficiency or individual negligence 
was widespread among the crew. Such 
an impression, however, does an inad- 
vertent injustice to the great majority 
of the crew, who acted with that matter- 
in-fact courage and fidelity to duty 
which are traditional with men of the 
sea. Such of these men, presumably 
fairly typical of all, as testified in this 
court, were impressive not only because 
of inherent bravery, but because of in- 
telligence and clearheadedness, and they 
possessed that remarkable gift of sim- 
plicity so characteristic of truly fearless 
men. who cannot quite understand why 
an ado is made of acts which seem to 
them merely as, of course; in the day’s 
work. 

Mr. Grab, one of the claimants and an 
experienced transatlantic traveler, con- 
cisely summed up the situation when he 
said: 

They were doing the best they could— 
they were very brave and working as 





hard as they could without any fear. They 
didn’t care about themselves. It was very 
admirably done. While there was great 
confusion, they did the best they could. 

It will unduly prolong a necessarily 
extended opinion to sift the voluminous 
testimony relating to this subject of the 
boats and the conduct of the crew and 
something is sought to be made of com- 
ments of Captain Turner, construed by 
some to be unfavorable but afterward 
satisfactorily supplemented and_ ex- 
plained, but if there were some instances 
of incompetency they were very few and 
the charge of negligence in this regard 
cannot be successfully maintained. 

In arriving at this conclusion, I have 
not overlooked the argument earnestly 
pressed that the men were not suffi- 
ciently instructed and drilled; for I think 
the testimony establishes the contrary in 
the light of conditions in May, 1915. 

I now come to what seems to be the 
only debatable question of fact in the 
case, i. e., whether Captain Turner was 
negligent in not literally following the 
Admiralty advices and, also, in not tak- 
ing a course different from that which 
he adopted. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF. CAPTAIN 


The fundamental principle in navigat- 
ing a merchantman, whether in times of 
peace or of war, is that the commanding 
officer must be left free to exercise his 
own judgment. Safe navigation denies 
the proposition that the judgment and 
sound discretion of the Captain of a 
vessel must be confined in a mental 
straitjacket. Of course, when movements 
are under military control, orders must 
be strictly obeyed, come what may. No 
such situation, however, was presented 
either to petitioner or Captain Turner. 
The vessel was not engaged in military 
service nor under naval convoy. True, 
she was, as between the German and 
British Governments, an enemy ship as 
to Germany, but she was unarmed and 
a carrier of not merely noncombatants, 
but, among others, of many citizens of 
the United States, then a neutral coun- 
try, at peace with all the world. 

In such circumstances. the Captain 
could not shield himself automatically 
against error behind a literal compliance 
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with the general advices or instructions 
of the Admiralty, nor can it be supposed 
that the Admiralty, any more than the 
petitioner, expected him so to do. What 
was required of him was that he should 
seriously consider and, as far as prac- 
ticable, follow the Admiralty advices 
and use his best judgment as events and 
exigencies occurred; and if a situation 
arose where he believed that a course 
should be pursued to meet emergencies 
which required departure from some of 
the Admiralty advices as to general 
rules of action, then it was his duty to 
take such course, if in accordance with 
his carefully formed deliberate judgment. 
After a disaster has occurred, it is not 
difficult for the expert to show how it 
might have been avoided, and there is 
always opportunity for academic discus- 
sion as to»ewhat ought or ought not to 
have been done; but the true approach 
is to endeavor, for the moment, to pos- 
sess the mind of him upon whom’ rested 
the responsibility. 

Let us now see what that responsibil- 
ity was and how it was dealt with.. The 
rules of naval warfare allowed the cap- 
ture and, in some circumstances, the de- 
struction of an enemy merchant ship, 
but, at the same time, it was the accepted 
doctrine of all civilized nations (as will 
be more fully considered infra) that, as 
Lord Mersey put it, “ there is always an 
obligation first to secure the safety of 
the lives of those on board.” 


The responsibility, therefore, of Cap- 
tain Turner, in his task of bringing the 
ship safely to port, was to give heed not 
only to general advices advanced as the 
outcome. of experience in the then devel- 
oping knowledge as to submarine war- 
fare, but particularly to any special in- 
formation which might come to him in 
the course of the voyage. 


Realizing that if there was a due 
warning, in accordance with interna- 
tional law, and an opportunity, within a 
limited time, for the passengers to leave 
the ship, nevertheless that the operation 
must be quickly done, Captain Turner, 
on May 6, had taken the full precautions, 
such as swinging out the boats, properly 
provisioned, which have been heretofore 
déscribed. The principal features of the 
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Admiralty advices were (1) to give the 
headlands a wide berth; (2) to steer a 
midchannel course; (3) to maintain as 
high a speed as practicable; (4) to zig- 
zag, and (5) to make ports, if possible, 
at dawn, thus running the last part of 
the voyage at night. 


FOLLOWED HIS INSTRUCTIONS 


The reason for the advice as to keep- 
ing off headlands was that the sub- 
marines lurked near those prominent 
headlands and landfalls to and from 
which ships were likely to go. This in- 
struction Captain Turner entirely fol- 
lowed in respect of Fastnet, which was 
the first point on the Irish coast which 
a vessel bound from New York to Liver- 
pool would ordinarily approach closely, 
and, in normal times, the passing would 
be very near, or even inside of Fastnet. 
The Lusitania passed Fastnet so far ‘out 
that Captain Turner could not see it. 
Whether the distance was about twenty- 
five miles, as petitioner contends, or 
about eighteen and one-half miles, as 
claimant calculates, the result is that 
either distance must be regarded as a 
wide berth, in comparison with the cus- 
tomary navigation at that point, and, 
besides, nothing happened there. At 
8:30 P. M. on May 6 the message had 
been received from the British Ad- 
miralty that submarines were off Fast- 
net, so that Captain Turner, in this re- 
gard, not only followed the general ad- 
vices, but the specific information from 
the Admiralty. 

At 11:25 A. M. on May 7 Captain 
Turner received the wireless from the 
Admiralty plainly intended for the Lusi- 
tania, informing him that submarines 
(plural) were active in the southern part 
of the Irish Channel and when last heard 
of were twenty miles south of Coningbeg 
Light Vessel. This wireless message 
presented acutely to the Captain the 
problem as to the best course to pursue, 
always bearing in mind his determina- 
tion and the desirability of getting to 
the Liverpool Bar when it could be 
crossed while the tide served and with- 
out a pilot. Further, as was stated by 
Sir Alfred Booth, “‘ The one definite in- 
struction we did give him with regard to 
that was to authorize him to come up 
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without a pilot.” The reasons for this 
instruction were cogent and were con- 
cisely summed up by Sir Alfred Booth 
during his examination as a witness as 
follows: 


It was one of the points that we felt it 
necessary to make the Captain of’ the 
Lusitania understand the importance of. 
The Lusitania can only cross the Liver- 
pool Bar at certain states of the tide, and 
we therefore warned the Captain, or who- 
ever might be Captain, that we did not 
think it would be safe for him to arrive 
off the bar at such a time that he would 
have to wait there, because that area had 
been infested with submarines, and we 
thought therefore it would be wiser for 
him to arrange his arrival in such a way, 
leaving him an absolutely free hand as to 
how he would do it, that he could come 
straight up without stopping at all. The 
one definite instruction we did give him 
with regard to that was to authorize him 
to come up without a pilot. 


The tide would be high at Liverpool 
Bar at 6:53 on Saturday morning, May 
8. Captain Turner planned to cross the 
bar as much earlier than that as he 
could get over without stopping, while 
at the same time figuring on passing 
during the darkness the dangerous 
waters from the entrance of St. George’s 
Channel. to the Liverpool Bar. 


DECISION OF THE CAPTAIN 


Having thus in mind his objective, and 
the time approximately when he intended 
to reach it, the message received at 11:25 
A. M. required that he should determine 
whether to keep off land approximately 
the same distance as he was when he 
passed Fastnet, or to work inshore and 
go close to Coningbeg Lightship. He 
determined that the latter was the better 
plan to avoid the submarines reported in 
midchannel ahead of him. 

When Galley Head was sighted the 
course was changed so as to haul closer 
to the land, and this course was pur- 
sued until 1:40 P. M., at which time Cap- 
tain Turner concluded that it was nec- 
essary for him to get his bearings ac- 
curately. This he decided should be 
done by taking a four-point bearing, 
during which procedure the ship was 
torpedoed. It is urged that he should 
have taken a two-point bearing or a 
cross bearing, which would have occupied 
less time, but if, under all the condi- 


tions which appealed to his judgment 
as a mariner, he had taken a different 
method of ascertaining his exact dis- 
tance and the result would have been in- 
accurate, or while engaged in taking 
a two-point bearing the ship had been 
torpedoed, then somebody would have 
said he should have taken a four-point 
bearing. The point of the matter is that 
an experienced Captain took the bearing 
he thought proper for his purposes, and 
to predicate negligence upon such a 
course is to assert that a Captain is 
bound to guess the exact location of a 
hidden and puzzling danger. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon 
the fact that the speed of the ship was 
eighteen knots at the time of the attack 
instead of twenty-four, or, in any event, 
twenty-one knots, and upon the further 
fact (for such it is) that the ship was 
not zigzagging as frequently as the Ad- 
miralty advised. or in the sense of that 
advice. 

Upon this branch of the case much 
testimony was taken, (some in camera, 
as in the Wreck Commissioners’ Court,) 
and, for reasons of public interest, the 
methods of successfully evading subma- 
rines will not be discussed. If it be as- 
sumed that the Admiralty advices as of 
May, 1915, were sound and should have 
been followed, then the answer to the 
charge of negligence is twofold: (1) that 
Captain Turner, in taking a four-point 
bearing off the Old Head of Kinsale, 
was conscientiously exercising his judg- 
ment for the welfare of the ship, and 
(2) that it is impossible to determine 
whether, by zigzagging off the Old Head 
of Kinsale or elsewhere, the Lusitania 
would have escaped the German sub- 
marine or submarines. 


As to the first answer I cannot better 
express my conclusion than in the lan- 
guage of Lord Mersey: 


Captain Turner was fully advised as to 
the means which in the view of the Ad- 
miralty were best calculated to avert the 
perils he was likely to encounter, and in 
considering the question whether he is to 
blame for the catastrophe in which his 
voyage ended I have to bear this circum- 
stance in mind. It is certain that in some 
respects Captain Turner did not follow the 
advice given to him. It may be (though 
I seriously doubt it) that had he done so 
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his ship would have reached Liverpool in 
safety. But the question remains: Was 
his conduct the conduct of a negligent or 
of an incompetent man? On this question 
I have sought the guidance of my assess- 
ors, who have rendered me invaluable as- 
sistance, and tke conclusion at which I 
have arrived is that blame ought not to 
be imputed tothe Captain. Theadvice given 
to him, although meant for his most 
serious and careful consideration, was not 
intended to deprive him of the right to ex- 
ercise his skilled judgment in the diffi- 
cult questions that might arise from time 
to time in the navigation of his ship. His 
omission to follow the advice in all re- 
spects cannot fairly be attributed either to 
negligence or incompetence. 

He exercised his judgment for the best. 
It was the judgment of a skilled and ex- 
perienced man, and although others might 
have actededifferently, and, perhaps, more 
successfully, he ought not, in my opinion, 
to be blamed. 


As to the second answer, it is only 
necessary to outline the situation in order 
to realize how speculative is the assertior 
of fault. It is plain from the radio mes- 
sages of the Admiralty, (May 6, 7:50 P. 
M., “ Submarines active off south coast 
of Ireland ”; May 6, 8:30 P. M., “ Subma- 


rines off Fastnet”; the 11:25 message.” 


of May 7, supra; May 7, 11:40 A. M., 
“ Submarines five miles south of Cape 
Clear, proceeding west when sighted at 
10 A.. M.,”) that more than one subma- 
rine was lying in wait for the Lusitania. 


LUSITANIA WAS HELPLESS 


A scientific education is not necessary’ 
to appreciate that it is much more diffi- 
cult for a submarine successfully to hit a, 
naval vessel than an unarmed merchant 
ship. The destination of a naval vessel 
is usually not known, that of the Lusi- 
tania was. A submarine commander, 
when attacking an armed vessel, knows 
that he, as the attacker, may and likely 
will also be attacked by his armed oppo- 
nent. The Lusitania was as helpless in 
that regard as a peaceful citizen sud- 
denly set upon by murderous assailants. 
There are other advantages of the navak 
vessel over the merchant ship which need 
not be referred to. © 


It must be assumed that the German 
submarine commanders realized the ob- 
vious disadvantages which necessarily at- 
tached to the Lusitania, and, if she had 
evaded one submarine, who can say what 


might have happened five minutes later? 
If there was, in fact, a third torpedo 
fired from the Lusitania’s port side, then 
that incident would strongly suggest 
that, in the immediate vicinity of the 
ship, there were at least two submarines. 

It must be remembered also that the 
Lusitania was still in the open sea, con- 
siderably distant from the places of 
theretofore submarine activity and com- 
fortably well off the Old Head of Kin- 
sale, from which point it was about 140 
miles to the Scilly Islands, and that she 
was nearly 100 miles from the entrance 
to St. George’s Channel, the first channel 
she would enter on her way to Liverpool. 


No transatlantic passenger liner, and 
certainly none carrying American citi- 
zens, had been torpedoed up to that time. 
The submarines, therefore, could lay 
their plans with facility to destroy the 
vessel somewhere on the way from Fast- 
net to Liverpool, knowing full well the 


- easy prey which would be afforded by.an 


unarmed, unconvoyed, well-known mer- 
chantman, which from every standpoint 
of international law had the right to ex- 
pect a warning: before its peaceful pas- 
sengers were sent to their death. That 
the attack was deliberate and long con- 
templated and intended ruthlessly to de- 
stroy human life, as well as property, can 
no longer be open to doubt. And when a 


‘foe employs such tactics it is idle and 


purely speculative to say that the action 
of the Captain of a merchant ship, in 
doing or not doing something or in taking 
one course and not another, was a con- 
tributing cause of disaster or that had 
the Captain not done what he did or had 
he done something else, then that the 


ship and her passengers would have 


evaded their assassins. 


I find, therefore, as a fact, that the 
Captain and, hence, the petitioner were 
not negligent. 

The importance of the cause, however, 
justifies the statement of another ground 
which effectually disposes of any ques- 
tion of liability. 

It is an elementary principle of law 
that even if a person is negligent recov- 
ery cannot be had unless the negligence 
is the proximate cause of the loss or 
damage. 
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GERMANY INTERVENED 


There is another rule, settled by ample 
authority, viz.: that, even if negligence 
is shown, it cannot be the proximate 
cause of the loss or damage if an in- 
dependent illegal act or a third party 
intervenes to cause the loss. 

Jarnagin v. Travelers’ Protective Assn., 

133 F. R. 892. 

Cole v. German Savings and Loan Soc., 

124 F. R. 113. 

See also, Insurance Co. v. Tweed, 7 

Wall. 44. 

Railroad Co. v. Reeves, 10 Wall. 176. 

Insurance Co. v. Boon, 95 U. S. 117. 

The Young America, 31 F. R. 749. 

Goodlander Mill Co. v. Standard Oil Co., 

63 F. R. 400. 

Claimants contend strongly that the 
case at bar comes within Holladay v. 
Kennard, 12 Wall, 254, where Mr. Jus- 
tice Miller,. who wrote the opinion, care- 
fully stated that that case was not to 
be’ construed as laying down a rule dif- 
ferent from that of Railroad Company 
v. Reeves, supra. An elaborate analy- 
sis of the Holladay and other cases will 
not be profitable; suffice it to say, 
neither that nor any other case has 
changed the rule of law above stated, as 
to the legal import of an intervening 
illegal act of a third party. 

The question, then, is whether the act 
of the German submarine commander 
was an illegal act. 

The United States courts recognize 
the binding force of international law. 
As was said by Mr. Justice Gray in the 
Paquete Habana, 175 U. S. 677, 700: 


International law is part of our law, 
and must be ascertained and admin- 
istered by the courts of justice of ap- 
propriate jurisdiction, as often as ques- 
tions of right depending upon it are duly 
presented for their determination. 

At least since as early as June 5, 1793, 
in the letter of Mr. Jefferson, Secretary 
of State, to the French Minister, our 
Government has recognized the law of 
nations as an “integral part” of the 
laws of the land. 

Moore’s International Law Digest, I., 

P. 10. 

The Scotia, 14 Wall, 170, 187. 

The New York, 175 U. S., 187, 197. 

Kansas*v. Colorado, 185 U. S., 125, 146. 

Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S., 46. 


To ascertain international law, “ re- 
sort must be had to the customs and 


usages of civilized nations; and, as evi- 
dence of these, to the works of commen- 
tators and jurists. * * * Such works are 
resorted to by judicial tribunals * * * 
for trustworthy evidence of what the law 
really is.” 


The Paquete Habana, 175 U. S. 677; 
(and authorities cited.) 


RIGHTS OF HUMANITY 


Let us first see the position of our 
Government, and then ascertain whether 
that position has authoritative support. 
Mr. Lansing, in his official communica- 
tion to the German Government dated 
June 9, 1915, stated: 


But the sinking of passenger ships in- 
volves principles of humanity which throw 
into the background any special circum- 
stances of detail that may be thought to 
affect the cases, principles which lift it, 
as the Imperial German Government will 
no doubt be quick to recognize and ac- 
knowledge, out of the class of ordinary 
subjects of diplomatic discussion or of 
international controversy. Whatever be 
the other facts regarding the Lusitania, 
the principal fact is that a great steamer, 
primarily and chiefly a conveyance for 
passengers, and carrying more than a 
thousand souls who had no part or lot in 
the conduct of the war, was torpedoed 
and sunk without so much as a challenge 
or a warning, and that men, women, and 
children were sent.to their death in cir- 
cumstances unparalleled in modern war- 
fare. The fact that more than one hun- 
dred American citizens were among those 
who perished made it the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to speak of 
these things and once more with solemn 
emphasis to call the attention of the Im- 
perial German Government to the grave 
responsibility which the Government of 
the United States conceives that it has 
incurred in this tragic occurrence, and to 
the indisputable principle upon which that 
responsibility rests. The Government of 
the United States is contending for some- 
thing much greater than mere rights of 
property or privileges of commerce. It is 
contending for nothing less high and 
sacred than the rights of humanity, which 
every Government honors itself in re- 
specting and which no Government is jus- 
tified in resigning on behalf of those 
under its care and authority. Only her 
actual resistance to capture or refusal to 
stop when ordered to do so for the pur- 
pose of visit could have afforded the com- 
mander of the submarine any justifi- 
cation for so much as putting the lives of 
those on board the ship in jeopardy. This 
principle the Government of the United 
States understands the explicit instruc- 
tions issued on Aug. 3, 1914, by the Im- 
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perial German Admiralty to its command- 
ers at sea to have recognized and em- 
bodied as do the naval codes of all other 
nations, and upon it every traveler and 
seaman had a right to depend. It is upon 
this principle of humanity, as well as 
upon the law founded upon this principle, 
that the United States must stand. * * * 

The Government of the United States 
cannot admit that the proclamation of a 
war zone from which neutral ships have 
been warned to keep away may be made 
to operate as in any degree an abbrevia- 
tion of the rights either of American 
shipmasters or of American citizens bound 
on lawful errands as passengers on mer- 
chant ships of belligerent nationality. It 
does not understand the Imperial German 
Government to question those rights. It 
understands it, also, to accept as estab- 
lished beyond question the principle that 
the lives of noncombatants cannot law- 
fully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by 
the capture or destruction of an unre- 
sisting merchantman, and to recognize the 
obligation to take sufficient precaution to 
ascertain whether a suspected merchant- 
man is in fact of belligerent nationality 
or is in fact carrying contraband of war 
under a neutral flag. The Government 
of the United States therefore deems it 
reasonable to expect that the Imperial 
German Government will adopt the meas- 
ures necessary to put these principles into 
practice in respect of the safeguarding of 
American lives and American ships, and 
asks for assurances that this will be done. 
See White Book of Department of State 
entitled ‘‘ Diplomatic Correspondence with 
Belligerent Governments Relating to Neu- 
tral Rights and Duties, European War, 
No. 2,’?. at p. 172. Printed and dis- 
tributed Oct. 21, 1915. 


CONCEDED BY GERMANY 


The German Government found itself 
compelled ultimately to recognize the 
principles insisted upon by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for, after 
considerable correspondence, and on 
May 4, 1916, (after the Sussex had been 
sunk,) the German Government stated: 


The German submarine forces have had, 
in fact, orders to conduct submarine war- 
fare in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of visit and search and destruction 
of merchant vessels as recognized by in- 
ternational law, the sole exception being 
the conduct of warfare against the enemy 
trade carried on enemy freight ships that 
are encountered in the war zone surround- 
ing Great Britain. * * * 

The German Government, guided by this 
idea, notifies the Government of the 
United States thattheGerman naval forces 
have received the following orders: In ac- 
cordance with the general principles of 


visit and search and destruction of mer- 
chant vessels recognized by international 
law, such vessels, both within and without 
the area declared as naval war zone, shall 
not be sunk without warning and without 
saving human lives, unless these ships at- 
tempt to escape or offer resistance. See 
Official Communication by German For- 
eign Office to Ambassador Gerard, May 
4, 1916. (White Book No. 3 of ‘Depart- 
ment of State, pp. 302, 305.) 


There is, of course, no doubt as to the 
right to make prize of an enemy ship on_ 
the high seas, and, under certain condi- 
tions, to destroy her, and equally no 
doubt of the obligation to safeguard the 
lives of all persons aboard, whether pas- 
sengers or crew. 

Phillemore on International Law, 3d Ed. 
Vol. 3, p. 584; 

Sir Sherston Baker on “ First Steps in 
International Law,’’ p. 236; 

G. B. Davis on ‘‘ Elements of Interna- 
tional Law,” pp. 358, 359; 

A. Pearce Higgins on ‘‘ War and the 
Private Citizen,’’ pp. 33, 78, referring to 
proceedings of ‘‘ Institute of International 
Law at Turin ”’ in 1882; 

Creasy on International Law, p. 562, 
quoting Chief Justice Cockburn in his 
judgment in the General Arbitration ; 

L. A. Atherby-Jones on ‘‘ Commerce in 
War,’’ p. 529; 

Professor Holland’s Article, Naval War 
College, 1907, p. 81; 

Oppenheim on International Law, 2d Ed. 
Vol. 2, pp. 244, 311; 

Taylor on International Law, p. 572; 

Westlake on International Law, 2d Ed., 
p. 309, Part II.¢ 5 

Halleck on International Law, Vol. II., 
pp. 15, 16; 

Vattel’s ‘‘Law of Nations,’’ Chittey’s 
Ed., p. 362. 


FROM LAW OF NATIONS 


Two quotations from this long list 
may be given for convenience, one stat- 
ing the rule and the other the attitude 
which obtains among civilized Govern- 
ments. Oppenheim sets forth as among 
violations of the rules of war: 

(12) Attack on enemy merchantmen 
without previous request to submit to 
visit. 

The observation in Vattel’s “ Law of 
Nations ” is peculiarly applicable to the 
case of the Lusitania: 

Let us never forget that our enemies are 
men. Though reduced to the disagreeable 
necessity of prosecuting our right by force 
of arms, let us not divest ourselves of that 
charity which connects us with all man- 
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kind. Thus shall we courageously defend 
our country’s rights without violating 
those of human nature. Let our valor 
preserve itself from every stain of cruelty 
and the lustre of victory will not be tar- 
nished by inhuman and brutal actions. 

In addition to the authorities supra are 
the regulations and practices of various 
Governments. In 1512 Henry VIII. is- 
sued instructions to the Admiral of the 
Fleet which accord with our understand- 
ing of modern international law. (Ho- 
sack’s Law of Nations, p. 168.) Such 
has been England’s course since. (22 
Geo. 2d C. 33, 2 Sec. 9, 1749; British 
Admiralty Manual of Prize Law 188, 
Secs. 303, 304.) 


Substantially the same rules were fol- 
lowed in the Russian and Japanese reg- 
ulations, and probably in the codes or 
rules of many other nations. Russian 
Prize Regulations, March 27, 1895, (cited 
in Moore’s Digest, Volume VII., p. 518.) 
Japanese Prize Law of 1894, Article 22, 
(cited in Moore, supra, Volume VIL., p. 
525.) Japanese Regulations, March 7, 
1904, (see Takahashi’s Cases on Interna- 
tional Law during Chino-Japanese War.) 

The rules recognized and practiced by 
the United States, among other things, 
provide: 

(10) In the case of an enemy merchant- 
man it may be sunk, but only if it is 
impossible to take it into port, and pro- 
vided always that the persons on board 
are put in a place of safety. (U. S. White 
Book, European War, No. 3, p. 192.) 
These humane principles were prac- 

ticed both in the war of 1812 and during 
our own war of 1861-65. Even with all 
the bitterness (now happily ended and 
forgotten) and all the difficulties of 
having no port to which to send a prize, 
Captain Semmes of the Alabama strictly 
observed the rule as to human life, even 
going so far as to release ships because 
he could not care for the passengers. 
But we are not confined to American 
and English precedents and practices. 


While acting contrary to its official 
statements, yet the Imperial German 
Government recognized the same rule as 
the United States, and prior to the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania had not announced 
any other rule. The war zone procla- 
mation of Feb. 4, 1915, contained no 
warning that the accepted rule of civil- 





ized naval warfare would be discarded 
by the German Government. 


DID NOT DISPUTE RULE 


Indeed, after the Lusitania was sunk, 
the German Government did not make 
any such claim, but in answer to the 
first American note in reference to the 
Lusitania the German Foreign Office, 
per von Jagow, addressed to Ambassador 
Gerard a note dated May 18, 1915, in 
which, inter alia, it is stated in connec- 
tion with the sinking of the British 
steamer Falaba: 


In the case of the sinking of the English 
steamer Falaba, the commander of the 
German submarine had the intention of 
allowing passengers and crew ample op- 
portunity to save themselves. It was not 
until the Captain disregarded the order to 
lay to and took to flight, sending up 
rocket signals for help, that the German 
commander ordered the crew and pas- 
sengers by signals and megaphone to 
leave the ship within ten minutes. As a 
matter of fact, he allowed them twenty- 
three minutes, and did not fire the tor- 
pedo until suspicious steamers were hur- 
rying to the aid of the Falaba. (White 
Book N. 2, U. S. Department of State, 
p. 169.) 


Indeed, as late as May 4, 1916, Ger- 
many did not dispute the applicability of 
the rule, as is evidenced by the note writ- 
ten to our Government by von Jagow of 
the German Foreign Office, an extract 
of which has been quoted supra. 


Further, Section 116 of the German 
Prize Code, (Huberich and Kind trans- 
lation, p. 68,) in force at the date of the 
Lusitania’s destruction, conformed with 
the American rule. It provided: 


Before proceeding to a destruction of the 
vessel the safety of all persons on board, 
and, so far as possible, their effects, is to 
be provided for, and all ship’s papers and 
_other evidentiary material which, accord- 
ing to the views of the persons at interest, 
is of value for the formulation of the 
judgment of the prize court, are to be 
taken over by the commander. 

Thus, when the Lusitania sailed from 
New York, her owner and master were 
justified in believing that, whatever else 
had theretofore happened, this simple, 
humane and universally accepted prin- 
ciple would not be violated. Few, at 
that time, would be likely to construe 
the warning advertisement as calling at- 
tention to more than the perils to be ex- 














pected from quick disembarkation and 
the possible rigors of the sea after the 
proper safeguarding of the lives of pas- 
sengers by at least full opportunity to 
take to the boats. 


It is, of course, easy now in the light 
of many later events, added to preced- 
ing acts, to look back and say that the 
Cunard Line and its Captain should 
have known that the German Govern- 
ment would authorize or permit so 
shocking a breach of international law 
and so foul an offense, not only against 
an enemy, but as well against peaceful 
citizens of a then friendly nation. 


But the unexpected character of the 
act was best evidenced by the horror 
which it excited in the minds and hearts 
of the American people. 


GERMANY IS RESPONSIBLE 


The fault, therefore, must be laid upon 
those who are responsible for the sinking 
of the vessel, in the legal as well as 
moral sense. It is, therefore, not the 
Cunard Line, petitioner, which must be 
held liable for the loss of life and prop- 
erty. The cause of the sinking of the 
Lusitania was the illegal act of the Im- 
perial German Government, acting 
through its instrument, the submarine 
commander, and violating a cherished 
and humane rule observed, until this 
war, by even the bitterest antagonists. 
As Lord Mersey said, “ The whole blame 
for the cruel destruction of life in this 
catastrophe must rest solely with those 
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who plotted and with those who com- 
mitted the crime.” 

But, while in this lawsuit there may 
be no recovery, it is not to be doubted 
that the United States of America and 
her allies will well remember the rights 
of those affected by the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and, when the time shall come, 
will see to it that reparation shall be 
made for one of the most indefensible 
acts of modern times. 

The petition is granted and the claims 
dismissed, without costs. 

JULIUS M. MAYER, 
District Judge. 
Aug. 23, 1918. 


ADDENDUM 


The grounds upon which the decision 
is put render unnecessary the discussion 
of some other interesting questions sug- 
gested. 

As to the exception to interrogatory 
20, brushing aside all technical points, 
I am satisfied that the withheld an- 
swer relates to matters irrelevant to the 
issues here. It certainly cannot be ex- 
pected, in wartime, that an American 
court will ask for the disclosure of in- 
formation deemed confidential by the 
British Admiralty, nor can I see any 
good reason for delaying a decree until 
some future date when the information 
may be forthcoming; for it seems to me 
that no matter what other general ad- 
vices of the Admiralty may have been 
given prior to May 7, 1915, the result of 
this case must be the same. D. J. 


Treasures Destroyed at Louvain 


When the Germans burned the Library of Louvain the world lost forever the 
galleries in which Emperor Charles V., master of the greater part of Europe, 
meditated on ancient science. The 250,000 manuscripts reduced to ashes on 
Aug. 27, 1914, can never be replaced. Complete collections of the sixteenth 
century editions of Virgil, nineteen editions of Terence made in the sixteenth 
century, ten of Sallust, seventeen of Quintilian, complete sixteenth century edi- 
tions of Tacitus, Seneca, Martial, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Lucian, 
Cicero, and Caesar were destroyed. Rare copies of Aristotle and the Greeks 
were lost. There vanished also first editions of the Bible that were priceless, 
and whole libraries of ecclesiastical history and of civil law, besides illumi- 
nated texts with initials and borders created by the patient and devoted labors 


of monks of Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
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[OFFICIAL] 


German Plotting in the United States 


A Summary of Authenticated Facts Issued 
by the Committee on Public Information 


ARL E. SPERRY, Professor of 
History in Syracuse University, 
has compiled for the United States 
Government an official summary 

of known and proved facts concerning 
“German Plots and Intrigues in the 
United States During the Period of Our 
Neutrality,” which is published through 
the Committee on Public Information. In 
the introduction the following statement 
by the President of the United States is 
quoted, being a part of his address to 
Congress asking for a declaration of war 
against Germany: 

One of the things that have served to 
convince us that the Prussian autocracy 
was not and could never be our friend is 
that from the very outset of the present 
war it has filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities, and even our offices of govern- 
ment, with spies and set criminal intrigues 
everywhere afoot against our national 
unity of counsel, our peace within and 
without, our industries and our commerce. 
Indeed, it is now evident that its spies 
were here even before the war began; and 
itis unhappily not a matter of conjecture, 
but a fact proved in our courts of justice, 
that the intrigues which have more than 
ence come perilously near to disturbing 
the peace and dislocating the industries 
of the country have been carried on at 
the instigation, with the support and even 
under the personal direction of official 
agents of the Imperial Government ac- 
credited to the Government of the United 
States. 

The facts upon which President Wilson 
based this indictment are contained in a 
large array of documents. Among these, 
says Professor Sperry, are telegrams 
from the German Government to its dip- 
lomatic representatives in the United 
States; letters and telegrams exchanged 
by them with their hired agents here; 
records of financial dealings, as checks, 
receipts, bankbooks, deposit slips, orders 
to banks that money be paid and acknowl- 
edgments thereof; reports of subordinates 
to superiors; hotel registers and lists of 
telephone calls. Of particular value are 


the counterfoils and stubs in the check- 
book of Captain von Papen, on which he 
habitually recorded memoranda reveal- 
ing the purpose for which the checks were 
drawn, and the cashbook of Wolf von 
Igel, von Papen’s secretary, with its daily 
record of persons to whom he made pay- 
ments. In addition, much information was 
gleaned from the criminal prosecution of 
certain German agents, and consisted 
of confessions and sworn testimony. 
Professor Sperry adds: 


The commander in chief of Germany’s 
agents here was Count Johann von Bern- 
storff, Imperial German Ambassador to 
the United States. His coadjutor and 
able adviser during some months was 
Constantin Theodor Dumba, the <Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador. His chief lieu- 
tenants in the execution of his plans 
were Captain Franz von Papen, Military 
Attaché of the German Embassy; Captain 
Karl Boy-Ed, its Naval Attaché; Dr. 
Heinrich F. Albert, Commercial Attaché, 
and Wolf von Igel, who also had diplo- 
matic status. Assisting this central group 
were many of the Consuls of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary scattered over the 
United States, and beneath them were 
the rank and file of obscure servitors 
who carried out the plans conceived by 
the General Staff in Berlin and sent to 
the German Ambassador. 

Franz von Rintelen, although a leader 
in similar enterprises, was not a member 
of this band nor responsible to Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff. He had a separate 
supply of funds and operated as a free 
lance. 


INTIMIDATING WORKMEN 


The brochure first deals with the at- 
tempts of German agents to prevent the 
export of military supplies. It quotes the 
following circular, which originally ap- 
peared in French papers as from the 
German General Headquarters: 


CIRCULAR OF NOVEMBER 2, 1914. 

General Headquarters to the military 
representative on the Russian and 
French fronts, as well as in Italy 
and Norway: 


In all branch establishments of German 
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banking houses in Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland, China, and the United 
States special military accounts have 
been opened for special war necessities. 
Main headquarters authorizes you to use 
these credits to an unlimited extent for 
the purpose of destroying factories, work- 
shops, camps, and the most important 
centres of military and civil supply be- 
longing to the enemy. In addition to the 
incitement of labor troubles, measures 
must be takem for the damaging of 
engines and machinery plants, the de- 
struction of vessels carrying war material 
to enemy countries, the burning of stocks 
of raw materials and finished goods, and 
the depriving of large industrial centres 
of electric power, fuel, and food. Special 
agents, who will be placed at your dis- 
posal, will supply you with the necessary 
means for effecting explosions and fires, 
as well as with a list of people in the 
country under your supervision who are 
willing to undertake the task of destruc- 
tion. (Signed) Dr. E. FISCHER. 


Details are given of the efforts of the 
German and Austrian Ambassadors to 
prevent the export of munitions by forc- 
ing factory employes—through coercion 
and intimidation—to leave their posi- 
tions. The instrument used for this 
purpose was a_ so-called employment 
bureau, conducted by one Liebau, which 
pretended to find work for men who 
had left munition factories for con- 
scientious reasons. That coercion and 
intimidation were regularly used by the 
bureau to drive employes from munition 
factories has been proved by an examina- 
tion of over 5,000 letters and other papers 
in its files. The Austrian Government 
reinforced these efforts by circulating in 
this country, through the foreign-lan- 
guage press, a proclamation which 
threatened with a penalty of ten to 
twenty years’ imprisonment all subjects 
who after working in such plants re- 
turned to their native land. Captain von 
Papen also sent out a circular letter of 
similar import. 

Success rewarded these energetic ef- 
forts to harass American manufact- 
urers. Liebau’s monthly report, made to 
the German Embassy for February, 1916, 
contains the following statements: 


Since the bureau began its work in 
August, 1915, through February, 1916, 
2,828 Germans and 1,638 subjects of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy have been 
provided for. The total number of ap- 
plicants is now 8,000. Of these 60 per 
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cent. came from factories producing 

munitions and war material, and 40 per 

cent. would have been employed in such 
plants if the agency had not provided for 

them. * * * 

Engineers and persons in the better 
class of positions * * * were persuaded 
by the propaganda of the bureau to leave 
war material factories. * * * 

The commercial employment bureaus of 
the country have no supply of unemployed 
technicians. * * * Many disturbances 
and suspensions which war material 
factories have had to suffer, and which 
it was not always possible to remove 
quickly, but which on the contrary often 
led to long strikes, may be attributed to 
the energetic propaganda of the employ- 
ment bureau. 

In addition, strikes were systematically 
fomented in all parts of the country by 
means of an organization regularly 
financed by the German Government. 
This conspiracy was in charge of Franz 
von Rintelen, who is now in a Federal 
penitentiary. The amount of money at 
Rintelen’s disposal was stated by the 
Treasurer of the fund to have been 
$508,000. 


PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


The German-American National Al- 
liance had long endeavored to weld per- 
sons of German descent in the United 
States into a compact body, to be used, 
when desirable, in the interests of Ger- 
many. After the war began, prominent 
German-Americans organized and sup- 
ported other societies which aimed to 
persuade or intimidate members of Con- 
gress into adopting pro-German policies. 

One of these organizations was the 
American Embargo Conference, estab- 
lished to prevent the export of munitions. 
That it was recognized as a valuable tool 
of the German Government and probably 
received money from Berlin is shown by 
the following telegram (Sept. 15, 1916) 
from Count Bernstorff to the German 
Foreign Office: 

The Embargo Conference in regard to 
whose earlier fruitful co-operation Dr. 
Hale can give information is just about 
to enter upon a vigorous campaign to se- 
cure a majority in both houses of Con- 
gress favorable to Germany and requgst 
further support. There is no possibility 
of our being compromised. Request tele- 
graphic reply. 

The Embargo Conference distributed 

to voters over 5,000,000 telegrams de- 
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manding an embargo on munitions, and 
at a fixed date 250,000 of these identical 
messages poured into Washington. The 
conference paid to the telegraph com- 
panies in Chicago alone the sum of $20,- 
000. It also distributed pamphlets and 
circular letters demanding an embargo 
and denouncing American makers of 
munitions. 

Although the officers of the confer- 
ence asserted that it was supported by 
small popular subscriptions, its cash- 
book shows that the $57,000 received 
from July, 1915, to June, 1916, con- 
sisted of sums varying from $400 to 
$1,000, and given, as a rule, by promi- 
nent German-Americans of New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Detroit. One 
gift of $5,000 came from an interna- 
tional banking firm in New York City. 

The Embargo Conference apparently 
served the German Government well, for 
Count von Bernstorff, in the following 
telegram to Berlin, requests $50,000 to be 
spent either on this or on a similar or- 
ganization aiming te force pro-German 
policies on Congress: 

I request authority to pay out up to 
$50,000 (fifty thousand dollars) in order, 
as on former occasions, to influence Con- 
gress through the organization you know 
of, which can perhaps prevent war. 

I am beginning in the meantime to act 
accordingly. 

In the above circumstances a public of- 
ficial German declaration in favor of 
Ireland is highly desirable, in order to 
gain the support of the Irish influence 
here, 

The actual bribery of Congressmen 
apparently was intended by Franz von 
Rintelen. According to Meloy, he sup- 
plied Lamar (who was convicted along 
with him) with money to be used in 
procuring the passage of resolutions by 
Congress which should embarrass the 
Government in the conduct of its rela- 
tions with Germany. Both Congress- 
man Buchanan and _ ex-Congressman 
Fowler received money for their as- 
sistance in attempting to bribe Con- 
gress. That such was Rintelen’s inten- 
tion was also stated explicitly by George 
Plochman, Treasurer of the Transatlan- 
tic Trust Company, where Rintelen kept 
his accounts. 

The official summary next deals with 
the efforts of Foreign Secretary Zim- 


mermann, through Ambassador Bern- 
storff at Washington and the German 
Ambassador at Mexico City, to provoke 
a war between Mexico and the United 
States, full details of which, with offi- 
cial documents, were printed in CuUR- 
RENT HIsTORY MAGAZINE in April, 1917. 


BOMBS IN STEAMSHIPS 


Then follow the revelations regarding 
the placing of incendiary bombs with 
time fuses in the holds of outgoing 
steamers, setting fire to their cargoes at 
sea. The bomb shells were manufactured 
from designs by Dr. Walter T. Scheele, 
a German chemist of Hoboken, on the 
Friedrich der Grosse of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line, and were then taken to 
Dr. Scheele’s laboratory and filled with 
combustibles. 

When the conspirators were tried one 
of the witnesses called was a detective 
who belonged to the New York bomb 
squad and had worked on the case. 
Under the pretense that he was a Ger- 
man Secret Service man employed by 
Wolf von Igel, he had succeeded in mak- 
ing an appointment with Captain von 
Kleist, Superintendent of Scheele’s fac- 
tory, and thus recounted the conversa- 
tion with him: 


We sat down and we spoke for about 
three hours. * * * I asked him the dif- 
ferent things that he did, and said if he 
wanted an interview with Mr. von Igel, 
my boss, he would have to tell everything. 
So he told me that von Papen gave Dr. 
Scheele, the partner of von Kleist in this 
factory, a check for $10,000 to start this 
bomb factory. * * * He told me that 
he, Mr. von Kleist, and Dr. Scheele and 
a man by the name of Becker on the 
Friedrich der Grosse, were making the 
bombs, and that Captain Wolpert, Cap- 
tain Bode, and Captain Steinberg had 
charge of putting these bombs on the 
ships; they put these bombs in cases and 
shipped them as merchandise on these 
steamers, and they would go away on 
the trip and the bombs would go off after 
the ship was out four or five days, caus- 
ing a fire and causing the cargo to go up 
in flames. * * * He also told me that 
they have made quite a number of these 
bombs; that thirty of them were given to 
a party by the name of O’Leary, and 
that he took them down to New Orleans 
where he had charge of putting them on 
ships down there, this fellow O’Leary. 


Between 300 and 400 bombs were 
manufactured, and fires were started by 
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them on thirty-three ships sailing from 
New York alone. Four of the bombs 
were found at Marseilles on a vessel 
which sailed from Brooklyn in May, 
1915. The evidence collected in the case 
led to the indictment of the following 
men for feloniously transporting on the 
steamship Kirk Oswald a bomb or bombs 
filled with chemicals designed to cause 
incendiary fires: Rintelen, Wolpert, 
Bode, Schmidt, Becker, Garbade, Praedel, 
Paradies, von Kleist, Schimmel, Scheele, 
Steinberg, and others. The last three 
named fled from justice, Scheele being 
supplied with $1,000 for that purpose by 
Wolf von Igel. He eluded the Federal 
authorities until April, 1918, when he 
was found hiding in Cuba under the pro- 
tection of German Secret Service agents. 
All the others except Schmidt were 
found guilty and sentenced, on Feb. 5, 
1918, to imprisonment for eighteen 
months and payment of a fine of $2,000 
each. It was proved during the trial 
that Rintelen had hired Schimmel, a 
German lawyer, to see that bombs were 
placed on ships. 

Schmidt, von Kleist, Becker, Garbade, 
Praedel, and Paradies had already been 
tried for conspiracy to make bombs for 
concealment on oceangoing vessels, with 
the purpose of setting the same on fire. 
All were found guilty, and on April 6, 
1917, von Kleist and Schmidt were sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of $5,000 each; the others to six 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of $500 
each. Wolpert and Bode, also indicted, 
obtained the privilege of a separate trial, 
which has not yet been held. 


BOMBS ON SHIP RUDDERS 


Robert Fay, a former officer in the 
German Army, who came to the United 
States in April, 1915, endeavored to pre- 
vent the traffic in munitions by sinking 
the laden ships at sea. In recounting the 
circumstances of his arrival here to the 
chief of the United States Secret Service 
Fay said: 

I had in the neighborhood $4,000. * * #* 
This money came from a man who sent 
me over * * * [named] Jonnersen. The 
understanding was that it might be 


worth while to stop the shipment of artil- 
lery munitions from this country. * * * 


I imagined Jonnersen to be in the [Ger- 

man] Secret Service. 

After stating that he saw von Papen 
and Boy-Ed and that neither would have 
anything to do with him, apparently be- 
cause suspicious of his identity, Fay con- 
tinued: 

I did not want to return [to Germany] 
without having carried out my intention, 
that is, the destruction of ships carrying 
munitions. I proceeded with my ex- 
periments and tried to get hold of as 


much explosive matter as in any way 
possible. * * * 


Fay and two confederates were ar- 
rested in a lonely spot near Grantwood, 
N. J., while testing an explosive. During 
his examination at Police Headquarters 
in Weehawken immediately after the 
arrest he was questioned as follows: 

Q. That large machine you have down- 
stairs, what is that? A. That is a patent 
of mine. It is a new way of getting a 
time fuse. * * * 

Q. Did you know where Scholz [Fay’s . 
brother-in-law] had this machine mad+#? 
A. In different machine shops. * * * 

Q. What material is it you wanted [from 
Daeche, an accomplice]? A. Trinitrate 
of tolucl (T. N. T.) © ° * 

Q. How much did the machinery cost? A. 
Roughly speaking, $150 or $200. * * * 

Q. What would be the cost of making 
one and filling it with explosive? A. 
About $250 each. * * * If they had 
given me money enough I should simply 
been able to block the shipping entirely. 

Q. Do you mean you could have de- 
stroyed every ship that left the harbor 
by means of those bombs? A. I would 
have been able to stop so many that the 
authorities would not have dared [to send 
out any ships]. 


It was proved during Fay’s trial that 
his bomb was a practical device, and that 
its forty pounds of explosive would sink 
any ship to which it was attached. 

Fay and his accomplices, Scholz and 
Daeche, were convicted of conspiracy to 
attach explosive bombs to the rudders of 
vessels, with the intention of wrecking 
the same when at sea, and were sen- 
tenced, on May 9, 1916, to terms of eight, 
four, and two years respectively in the 
Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. Dr. 
Herbert Kienzle and Max Breitung, who 
assisted Fay in procuring explosives, 
were indicted on the same charge, but 
have not been tried. Both are interned. 

Other instances are cited, with sworn 
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testimony, which definitely connected the 
German Consul General at San Fran- 
cisco and other German officials in this 
country with the conspiracy to blow up 
ships and factories in the United States, 
as well as tunnels, munition works, and 
vessels in Canada. 

A chapter is devoted to the conspiracy 
conducted in the United States in Janu- 
ary, 1916, through the German Embassy, 
to destroy the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and to carry on sabotage (destruction of 
machinery) in works in the United States 
and Canada. 

Full details are given of the evidence 
in the attempt of Paul Koenig, head of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, to blow up the Wel- 
land Canal. The plot was hatched and 
financed by the German Embassy. De- 
tails are also given of the trial and con- 
viction of. one Albert Kaltschmidt, a 
prosperous citizen of Detroit. There was 
documentary evidence that he had re- 
ceived many thousands of dollars from 
the German Embassy to be employed in 
plots to blow up factories, railroads, and 


tunnels in Canada. The cases are also ~ 
cited of Werner Horn, who was financed ~ 
by the German Embassy to blow up the - 


international bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Railway between Canada and the United 
States, and the conspiracy of the Ger- 
man Consul General, Franz Bopp, at San 


Francisco, to blow up the tunnel: ~ and countries with which it was at peace. 


through which the railway passes under :~ 


the Selkirk Mountains in British Colum- 
bia. 
FORGERY OF PASSPORTS 


The third chief purpose of Germany’s 
diplomatic officials in the United States 
was to send troops and munitions to the 
Central Empires. When the war began, 
in July, 1914, large numbers of German 
reservists were living in America, and 
in order to avoid capture on their way 
home many of them sought under false 
names to obtain passports as American 
citizens. They thus violated the law that 
American passports shall be issued only 
to citizens of the United States, and also 
discredited genuine passports, thereby 
causing delay and distress to American 
citizens abroad. Their action also was 
a violation of America’s neutrality and 





endangered its national honor and 
safety. 

In order to have at hand an adequate 
supply of counterfeit passports, the Ger- 
man Embassy maintained an office in 
New York City, directed by Captain von 
Papen, where they were forged by whole- 
sale. German Consuls in distant cities, 
as Chicago and St. Paul, were informed 
concerning this office and sent there for 
passports the reservists from their 
several localities. 

It was shown from the papers of Hans 
A. von Wedell, who managed the forged 
passport office, that he had received 
from the German Embassy in November 
and December, 1914, nearly $3,000 for 
these operations. 


FRAUDULENT MANIFESTS 


German agents in the United States 
also endeavored to give military aid to 
their country by sending coal and other 
supplies to German warshivs which were 
raiding commerce in both the Atlantic 


‘and Pacific Oceans. Such action was a 


violation of American neutrality, and in 
order to evade the law the conspirators 
took false oaths before Federal officials 
concerning the ownership of vessels, the 
nature of their cargoes, and their des- 
tination. These acts, even more than the 
use of forged passports, were likely to 
cause friction between the United States 


The Hamburg-American Line, through 


‘its high officials in New York, repeatedly 


defrauded the United States by pro- 
curing false manifests. Among those 
involved were Dr. Buenz, Managing 
Director; George Koetter, Superin- 
tending Engineer; Adolph Hachmeister, 


, Purchasing Agent, and Joseph Papping- 


haus, who together worked up an elab- 
orate machinery to deceive the Govern- 
ment. They confessed at their trial that 
they had sent out twelve ships, which 
were proved by the Government to have 


“fraudulent papers and all of which were 


captured and interned before reaching 
their destination. Nine of these vessels 
were chartered, and the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line paid to the owners for their 
losses about $1,400,000. The following 
copy of Captain Boy-Ed’s account at a 
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New York bank indicates that he had 
large sums at his disposal for conducting 
Germany’s naval operations from the 
United States and that he reimbursed 
the Hamburg-American Line for this 
and other expenditures: 


1914 RECEIVED FROM 
July 24, National Bank of Commerce $250,000 
Pil ae ee. en | er re ree 70,000 
Aug. 1, National City Bank......... 100,000 
Ate. J, Beever Cok sé vedic cvcccwsses 100,000 
Aug. 2, National City Bank........ « 200,000 
Atte. 2. Beeser B Cibiiss ceccdadeviva 500,000 
Aug. 5, Bayer Company, Inc........ 300,000 
Aug. 16, Kubin, Loe & COsi.ccscccic 35,000 
Ati: DE, EMEGEORE iss kc testcececvsiccns 1,941 
Oct. 26, National City Bank......... 300,000 
Oct. 27, Mubn, Loeh & COisccscicices 150,000 
Oct. 29, Kuhn, Loeb & Co........... 1,250,000 
Dec. 2, IMGSPERE. cisccecccevcscesvece 5,203 
$3,262,197 
Oct “4, Paid to Hamburg-American 
Wee 5 caecevas aenanees eon $1,200,000 
Dec. 2, Paid to Hamburg-American 
PENG ies ccdereeasatetonetecd 1,961,365 


PERJURY AS A WEAPON 


Gustav B. Kulenkampf of New York, 
who was employed by the Hamburg- 
American Line to draw up the false 
manifests, stated at the trial that he 
received $750,000, which was subject to 
the order of Captain Boy-Ed, Naval 
Attaché of the German Embassy, and 
was largely spent on the Pacific Coast. 
His evidence proved that, like the forgery 
of passports, fraud and perjury were 
committed under the direction of Ger- 
man officials protected by the diplo- 
matic privileges which all civilized na- 
tions consider sacred. Buenz, Koetter, 
and Hachmeister were found guilty of 
conspiracy to defraud the United States, 
and were sentenced in December, 1915, 
to eighteen months in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta. Pappinghaus was 
sentenced to a year and a day. 

Similar means were employed by Ger- 
man agents on the western coast under 
the direction of Captain Boy-Ed to send 
provisions and coal to German raiders 
in the Pacific. 

Perjury was also employed in a notable 
instance to justify Germany’s conduct. 
When the passenger liner Lusitania was 
sunk by a submarine on May 7, 1915, 
with its great load of noncombatants, 
the German Government and its Ambas- 
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sador in America asserted that she was 
in law and fact a ship of war, because 
laden with ammunition and armed with 
four cannon. In order to prove this 
statement, Ambassador von Bernstorff 
sent to the Department of State four 
affidavits swearing that the Lusitania 
was armed. Three of these were worth- 
less as testimony, and the fourth had 
been procured by Paul Koenig of the 
Hamburg-American Line from Gustav 
Stahl, a German reservist. Federal of- 
ficials knew that the Lusitania was not 
armed and that Stahl must have sworn 
falsely. He was accordingly tried for 
perjury, confessed his guilt, and was 
sentenced to eighteen months in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary at Atlanta. 


The report cites the violation of parole 
by the officers of the German cruisers 
Prinz Eitel and Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
They pledged their word of honor to our 
Government, which had opened the har- 
bor for their protection, that they would 
not escape from the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and accordingly were al- 
lowed every liberty. 


Several officers of the Kronprinz Wil- 
helm purchased a yacht after some weeks 
had passed, on the pretense that it was 
for pleasure cruises. They secretly 
stocked it with supplies and one night 
sailed away. They were given the neces- 
sary funds for their escape by the Ger- 
man Consul at Richmond, and Captain 
Boy-Ed filed a message at Sayville, ask- 
ing the German authorities in Berlin for 
instructions for these officers. Paroled 
German officers at San Francisco and 
Guam also violated their oaths to remain 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


A Military Information Bureau was 
established in this country to collect data 
concerning the production of war ma- 
terials in the United States and trans- 
mit the information to Germany. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST INDIA 


Germany’s effort to incite revolution 
in India by conspiracies conducted in the 
United States also furnishes a chapter 
in this leng indictment. Federal offi- 
cials collected a great amount of evi- 
dence proving the connection of the 











German Consul General in San Fran- 
ciscu and his staff with this expedition 
against India. When this evidence was 
presented to the Grand Jury, the fol- 
lowing persons were indicted in March, 
1917, “for feloniously conspiring to set 
on foot a military enterprise to be car- 
ried on from within the territory of the 
United States against India * * * 
the object and purpose being to initiate 
mutiny and armed rebellion in India and 
to overthrow the Government”: Franz 
Bopp, Eckhart H. von Schack, William 
von Brincken, Hans Tauscher, F. von 
Papen, George Rodiek, (German Consul 
at Honolulu;) Ernest Sekunna, Wolf 
von Igel, Har Dayal, Ram Chandra, 
Bhagwan Singh, Chandra Kanta Chak- 
raberty, and Haramba Lal Gupta. 

The case was tried in the Federal 
court at San Francisco, Cal., in March, 
1918. All were convicted, except one 
American of very minor importance and 
two Hindus, one of whom killed the other 
and in turn was killed in the courtroom 
by a court official. 


Under German leadership and fi- 
nanced by German money, a group of 
conspirators in Chicago was planning 
a simultaneous invasion of India from 
‘Siam. Among the Hindus who took part 
in this expedition was Sukumar Chat- 
terji. After his arrest in Bangkok he 
made a statement to Brig. Gen. Dudley 
Ridout, commanding the British troops 
in the Straits Settlements, in which he 
stated the aims and methods of the 
revolutionary party, its ramifications in 
the Orient, and narrated the events of 
this particular enterprise. 


When the Federal authorities pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury the evidence 
which they had collected concerning this 
plot, the following persons, among 
others, were indicted for “ feloniously 
conspiring to set on foot a military en- 
terprise against the territory and do- 
minions of the King of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Emperor of India”: 
G. H. Jacobsen, Kurt von Reiswitz, A. 
H. Wehde, G. P. Boehm, H. L. Gupta, 
Jodh Singh, J. N. Sanyal, C. K. Chak- 
raberty, and one Scholz, otherwise called 
Sterneck. The indictment specifies these 
among the overt acts committed: 
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Said Kurt von Reiswitz, [German Consul 
General in Chicago,] on or about May 6, 
1915, at Chicago * * * gave to William 
Wilms a check for $20,000, the proceeds of 
which were to be used to incite said sub- 
jects to rebellion. 

Said Kurt von Reiswitz, on or about 
June 30, 1915, at Chicago, caused to be 
given to Albert H. Wehde the sum of 
$20,000, for the use of Albert H. Wehde 
in inciting said subjects to * * * rebel- 
lion. *.* * 

Said Kurt von Reiswitz, on or about 
May 7, 1915, at Chicago, caused to be 
given to * * * George Paul Boehm the 
sum of $1,500 to be used by [him] in de- 
fraying his expenses in traveling from 
Chicago to India to engage in such rebel- 
lion. 

Jacobsen, Wehde, Boehm, and Gupta 
were found guilty on Oct. 20, 1917, of 
conspiracy and of violating the neu- 
trality of the United States. The first 
three were sentenced on the first charge 
to imprisonment in the Federal peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., for two 
years, and to pay a fine of $10,000; on 
the second indictment to imprisonment 
for three years and to pay a fine of 
$3,000, the sentences of imprisonment to 
run concurrently. Gupta was sentenced 
to imprisonment for one year and six 
months and a fine of $100 on both in- 
dictments. 

Telegrams from Chakraberty to Zim- 
mermann, the German Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, show that the plans 
concerning India continued during the 
year 1916. 


PAYING FOR PROPAGANDA 


A chapter is also devoted to the ef- 
forts to provoke rebellion in Ireland 
through [Irish revolutionists in this 
country, full details of which were 
printed in CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE, 
June and July, 1916. Then follows a 
chapter showing receipts of moneys paid 
to Edwin Emerson, James F. J. Archi- 
bald, and Miss Ray Beveridge for 
spreading German propaganda in this 
country in 1915 and 1916; also receipts 
for moneys paid Marcus Braun, the edi- 
tor of a newspaper called Fair Play; 
George Sylvester Viereck, the owner of 
a paper called The Fatherland, and for 
other publications, the funds for which 
came from the German Embassy. 

The aims of German propagandists in 
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the United States were to prove the 
justice of Germany’s cause and the 
warmth of her friendship for the Ameri- 
can people; to procure from Congress 
an embargo on munitions shipped to the 
Allies, (although Germany sent to the 
United States a commission with ample 
funds to buy such supplies for her own 
use, which commission organized or 
bought out steamship companies and 
chartered many vessels to transport its 
purchases to Germany;) to encourage 
pacifism by teaching the waste and 
wickedness of war; to provoke strife 
between America and the allied States, 
especially England and Japan. So eager 
were the German agents to cause friction 
between the United States and England 
that Paul Koenig attempted through 
perjury to manufacture evidence that 
supplies were being sent from New 
York to British warships. Ambassador 
ven Bernstorff took a direct and active 
part in purchasing the services of those 
who would aid Germany by creating 
opinion in her favor. 


FINANCES OF GERMAN AGENTS 


The diplomatic staff of Germany in 
the United States had a generous supply 
of money with which to carry on its 
operations. The essential features of its 
financial system are described by Fred- 
erick A. Borgemeister, confidential ad- 
viser to Dr. Albert, who was disbursing 
agent for the German Embassy. In a 
statement which he made Aug. 11-13, 
1917, at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, be- 
fore Federal officials, he said that $7,- 
000,000 worth of short-term German 
Treasury notes were sold by an American 
banking house early in April, 1915, and 
was then asked: 

Q. What became of that $7,000,000? 

A. The $7,000,000 were partly used for the 

purchase of materials, raw materials, of 

foodstuffs, ships, and the remainder was 
placed at the disposal of the German 

Embassy at Washington. 

Q. That means at the disposal of J. von 

Bernstorff? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How much would that remainder be, 
using your best recollection? A. I should 
say about $4,000,000 and probably a little 
more, 

Mr. Borgemeister was then asked in 
substance this question: 
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Q. What in the aggregate were the 
transactions of your office prior to the 
proceeds of the April loam [1915]? A. I 
should say about $5,000,000. 

Q. That is, the whole sum total of the 
financial operations which were handled 
in your office exclusive of the April loan 
of $7,000,000 was $5,000,000? A. Yes. Let 
me think jt over again—between four and 
five millions. 


A sale of one-year notes of the German 


Empire realized $3,600,000, which was 
paid into Dr. Albert’s account. At an- 
other point in his examination Mr. 
Borgemeister said, “ We constantly re- 
ceived through American correspondents 
of the Deutsche Bank funds as we re- 
quired.” Besides the money realized 
from the sale of securities there was 
available, for example, $300,000 at one 
New York bank and $400,000 at an- 
other, and loans were also made from 
American banks. The total balances in 
the many banks where Dr. Albert had 
deposits varied from $1,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000. Toward the close of his ex- 
amination Mr. Borgemeister was asked: 
Q. During the time that you were re- 
tained with Dr. Albert down to the time 
of your resignation, covering the years 
1915 and 1916, what would be the approxi- 
mate amount of money which went 
through the H. F. Albert office, in the 
aggregate; please do the best you can in 


this estimate? A, I should say between 
fifteen and twenty millions. 


VON PAPEN’S FUNDS 


How Captain von Papen obtained the 
large sums necessary for the execution 
of his many projects is thus explained: 


Q. Please explain when von Papen 
wanted money who he went to to get it. 
A. I believe he communicated with the 
Ambassador. And we would be instructed 
to place certain funds at his disposal. * * * 


Q. On what instructions would Heynen 
and yourself [with power to sign checks] 
act in transferring fands from the H. F. 
Albert account to tue von Papen account? 
A. Only on instruction of Dr. Albert or 
on instruction of the embassy approved 
by Dr. Albert. * * #* 


Q. * * * Can you tell the disburse- 
ments by Dr. Albert’s office to von Papen’s 
office? A. There were large amounts. 
We would receive instructions from the 
Ambassador to make payments, or to hold 
so much money at the disposal of von 
Papen, and von Papen would receive this 
money and sign receipt by himself or von 
Igel, von Papen’s assistant. 
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Mr. Borgemeister then stated that 
substantial amounts were paid to both 
Captains von Papen and Boy-Ed, and 
was then asked this question: 


Q. What are we to understand that you 
mean by substantial amounts? A. I mean 
fairly large amounts. I would say that 
the entire payment during that time might 
have been close to a million. Of course, 
remember that we had funds, had not only 
the fund of $7,000,000; we had other funds 
at our disposal which had been at the of- 
fice when the $7.000,000 became available 
ins, * * = 

Q. Are we to understand that the dis- 
bursement to von Papen between the first 
of April and the middle of June, 1915, 
aggregated approximately $1,000,000? <A. 
Yes, Sir, as far as I can estimate it. 

Q. Between * * * the middle of June, 
1915, and the time von Papen returned to 
Germany can you estimate the amount of 
money which was conveyed from the H. 
F. Albert accounts in various banks to von 
Papen on checks which were'signed by Mr. 
Heynen and yourself? * * * A, It was 
a substantial amount in total. * * * 

Q. Would that mean it was in excess 
of a million? A. I should say yes, it 
might be between one and two millions. 


Captain von Papen also received 
funds, deposited to his credit in a Wash- 
ington bank, directly from the German 
Embassy. Some of these deposits, a list 
of which follows, were made by Ambas- 
sador von Bernstorff himself: 


1914 
ODE. -; ASREMBVOEES 6.5 bso coos ke d ons ok, AD 
SOs 8, CIOPMBCOTIE osc o5 oss ksascis viens oe 1,110.00 
MOI “aeaig ASP URINNIN ES 6 5. 6.50 6 .0:0:0,6 4.00 4.4008 1,000.00 
Nov. 4, German Embassy.......... 583.10 
Nov. 25, German Embassy........... 2,000.00 
RO. Bg STON kiin awa bicnnree 2,583.10 
1915 
Jan. 9, German Embassy...........$3,000.00 
Jan. 15, German Embassy........... 2,000.00 
GD: - By SSGVMBCOLIL «0:50.00 ccs cence 2,000.00 


1915 (Continued) 


Feb. 24, German Embassy........... 1,500.00 
Feb. 25, German Embassy..... eveces 0,000.00 
Feb. 26, German Embassy........... 1,749.30 
May 26, German Embassy........... 1,166.20 
June 1, German Embassy........... 583.10 
July 20, German Embassy.......... - 1,154.30 
Sept. 7, German Embassy........... 2,500.00 
Oct. 14, German Embassy........ 2,500.00 


The above list is compiled from pho- 
tographic copies of letters to the bank 
and of letters from it to Captain von 
Papen, advising him of the deposits, and 
from his checkbook. He also’ received 
from the Consul General in New York 
City, on March 19, 1915, $5,000, and 
from various unknown sources other 
sums. 

Captain Boy-Ed received substantial 
amounts, said Mr. Borgemeister, from 
Dr. Albert, and also received funds 
directly from Germany. 


AN OFFICIAL LIE 


All the criminal plots and conspiracies 
narrated in the foregoing pages were 
undertaken prior to the Summer of 1915. 
The German Government, nevertheless, 
in December of that year, sent to the 
United States for publication in the 
press the following authorized official 
lie: 

“The German Government has naturally 
“never knowingly accepted the support 
“of any person, group of persons, society, 
“or organization seeking to promote the 
“cause of Germany in the United States 
“by illegal acts, by counsel of violence, 
“by contravention of law, or by any 
“means whatever that could offend the 
“American people in the pride of their 
“own authority.” 
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[French Cartoons] 


Along the Marne 
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—From La Victoire, Paris. 


* Nach Paris! ” 


Proud of the Americans 
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—From La Victoire, Paris. 






FRANCE: “ They are chic! ” 
BRITAIN: “ Well, they are our children! ” 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle. 
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[English Cartoon] 


to His Taste 
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—From The Passing Show, London. 


WILHELM: “ Vy can’t I bid for von mitout de oder?” 
AUCTIONEER: “ Because they are inseparable! ” 
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[American Cartoon] 
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Popular Pastime—Driving Nails Into 
Hindenburg 
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[American Cartoon] 


Yes, It’s Uncle Sam—But Not as They 
Had Pictured Him 
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—From The New York Herald. 
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{American Cartoon] 











Their Place at the Board 
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—From The New York Herald. 
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[English Cartoon] 


After the War 
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—From The Passing Show, London. 


* All dressed up and nowhere to go!” 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 
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[American Cartoon] 
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—Central Press Association. 




















[American Cartoons] 
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—From The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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[American Cartoon] 


A Wayside Shrine 
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.A Belated War Measure 
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—Passing Show, London. 
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—London COpulie. 
THE Kaiser: “He is the Schwein- 
hund who discovered America! ” 


[American Cartoons] 


What Doth It Profit a Man—? 





The Fifth Year 
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—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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The Other Crown Prince 
Also Retires 
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—Detroit News. 
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[English Cartoon] 


Yankee Tomcat 






—From the Westminster Gazette. 





FATHER: “ What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

THE Pup: “It was the 
wrong Tomcat, father!” 


THE Pup: “There’s a new Tomcat, 
father, see me go for him!” 

















[Dutch Cartoon] 


The Central Quartet Out of Tune 
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—From De Amsterdammer, Amsterdam. 


“ What do I hear? Is it discord? ” 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle. 
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[Australian Cartoon] 
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—From The Sydney Bulletin. 













[American Cartoon] 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Australia’s Part in the War 





By WILLIAM M. HUGHES 


Prime Minister of Australia 


[ADDRESS TO AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS AT LONDON, Ava. 5, 1918] 


USTRALIA, though a small nation of 
A 5,000,000 people, 12,000 miles and 
more from the scene of battle, has 
given over 50,000 of her bravest and best 
in this war—50,632 dead, 253,588 cas- 
ualties. And only a _ little more 
than 3,000 prisoners of war! That 
is the spirit in which Australia 
fights. On almost every continent, and 
in almost every sea, the flag of Aus- 
tralia has fluttered in the smoke of bat- 
tle. The bones of our dead lie on the 
rocky heights of Gallipoli, the burning 
sands of Palestine and Asia, and the 
fields of France and Flanders. Our 
blood has mingled with that of: almost 
every other nation fighting in the allied 
cause. And the world knows that we 
have fought well. You who have gone 
out from among us and done these things 
have not been inspired by lust of gain, 
nor spurred on by the lash of a despot. 
To you, war is suffering and sacrifice. 
You went out because your country was 
in danger, because its liberty was 
threatened by a nation pledged to 
achieve world power or downfall. You 
went out determined to crush the as- 
sailant of civilization that the world 
might be free. You have risen nobly 
to your noble task. 

But having done so much and having 
given so much, which of you: would be 
satisfied to let the world sink back again 
to its former state—a mere armistice in 
which the forces shall be again massed 
for another bloody onslaught? Which of 
you, fresh from the scenes of appalling 
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slaughter, from the gravesides of your 
many comrades who have fallen, will 
ever submit to a peace which leaves us 
for ever under the dread shadow of war? 
Let us show plainly to the world that 
what we set out to do, we shall do; that, 
having been fore:4 by Germany to draw 
the sword, we shall not sheathe it until 
her power is crushed and lasting peace 
assured. That is the task before us, and 
on its speedy fulfillment we will con- 
centrate our energies. 

While you have fought the Hun abroad, 
we have fought him at home. We have 
driven him out of every business; we 
have followed him down into all the 
numerous burrows which he had made 
in the foundations of our commercial 
house; we have thrown him off our share 
registers; we have put him behind barbed 
wires, and have prevented him, in short, 
from stabbing you in the back whiie you 
defended your homes, and us. We hope 
and believe that, throughout the length 
and breadth of the empire, this policy 
will be rigorously enforced. To fall short 
in this regard is to dishonor the glorious 
dead and make your sacrifices vain. 

We have done that much, but we are 
determined to do more. We are resolved 
that the possessions in the Pacific which, 
held by Germany, threaten our safety 
shall never more be the stronghold of 
military despotism. So miuch we owe to 
you who have done and are doing so 
much for the cause of liberty and right 
and the: present and future safety of 
Australia. 
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The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the 
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